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CHAPTER I. 

WondnMis it is to see in diverse mindes 

How divenly love doth his pageants ^y, 
Andshows his power in variwle kindes : 

The baser vntwhoae idle thoughts alway 

Are wont to cleave onto the lowlj day, 
Jt Bticreth up to sensual desire, 

And in lewd sbthe to waste the careless day $ 
Bnt in hrave sprite it Idndles goodly fire, 
That to all high desert and honour doth aspire. 

At the close of a doll cold day, in the Baoath of No-- 
vember, 18%^^ General Granby and his nephew were 
(to use a word strictly national,) << comfortably^ esta- 
blished in a small plainly furnished dining-room, weD 
warmed and cbeernilly Hgtqted, ar a table furnished with 
plates and glasses, two half-fiUed deciliters, and the 
remnants of a small dessert. 

At the moment which we have chosen for intruding 

upon their privacy, the tete'd'-teie wore no very promis* 

ing aspect. The General, a mild and pleasing, but 

withered and infirm oM man, whose face and figure 

showed signs of his having suffered from the fatigues 

of service and the vicissitudes of climate, was propped 

in an easy chair, regaling himself, with much delibera* 

tion, from a veteran snuff-box, and. regarding, with an 

air of grave inquiry, his nephew, a handsome and intd- 

CBb^ent-looking young man, of about two-and-twenty, 

ff^o was cracking his last walnut with more seriousness 

^an the operation seemed to warrant. This done, the 

^tter was sinking into a state of deep abstractioo^ 
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<< Perhaps I was," observed Henry, ia rather a grave 
and sorrowful tone. 

" Was ? yes, and are now." 
' *^ Am I V* said the nephew doubtingly.; 

" Are you ? yes, to be sure you are. Have not they 
always shown it? ^Pm sure they have been remarkably 
civil to you, and I don't see why you should think the 
contrary. How haveihey o£fended you ?" 

<< I have nothing particularly to complain of," said the 
nephew ; << but to tell you the truth, I did think, this 
last time, that I perceived a consideraUe alteration in 
their behaviour towards me. It was not uncivil — ^nay, 
it was quite as civil as ever — perhaps more so — but it 
was unpleasantly altered — ^it wai formal — It was cold." 

« Cold ! fiddlestick ! aU fancy, Pll be bound— Why 
should they be cold ?" 

^f That I do not know. Sir ; but it certainly was so.'' 

<^ Pshaw ! nonsense I I cannot believe it"— besides, if 
their manner w&s altered, you ought to remember that 
you are not a boy now, and cannot expect to be treated 
in the same unceremonious style as when you used te 
go to them in town from Westminster on a Saturday.^ 

'^^ No, Sir, that I don't expect — I make all those al* 
lowances." 

*' But you don't make allowances enough, my good 
fellow. Besides, you say that they are as civil as ever, 
' and perhaps more so. Why, then, what would you 
have ? I'll be bound they are only making what they 
think a proper distinction between the boy and the man.*' 
, <' It is possible. Sir," said the nephew, in a tone which 
showed that he barely admitted the possibility, but was 
glad at knj rate to dismiss the subject. 

A silence ensued, whii^h was first broken by the Ge- 
neral. 

<4 am very glad, Hafry, that you stopped a day or 
two at Lord Malton's in your way back, and that I wrote 
to tell him you would do so. Considering our near re* 
lationship— -considering that his father and mine were 
brothers, I think it right that you should see a little more 
df him and your cousin Tyrrel than you have hitherto.. 
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You cannot now plea4 either school orjcollej^e, and you 
have no prbfesaon to take up your time. Besides, I 
think people would begin to notice your very slight ac- 
quaintaiice with your nearest relations ; and they might 
suspect that there was some coolness between us ; which 
you know, Harry, is not the case." * 

"Certainly, Sir; and to tell you the truth, I have 
often thought it strange that so little communication 
should ever have taken place between ourselves and 
Lord Malton, though no unkindness appeared to exists 
and he was always very ready to do what ^ou asked 
him. I haTc frequently turned it in iqy mind ; but as it 
was a delicate subject, I never liked to mention all I 
thought. Since my late visit, too, I can less account 
for Us conduct than before, from his pointed inquiries 
after you, and very kind attention to myself. It is cer- 
tainly singular that I s}iould never have been at Ted- 
worth till, the other day; and Lord Malton does not 
seem a retired man, but I should think, on the contrary, 
rather given to hospitality." 

" You are very riglit, so he is; I am glad to see that 
he has made a favourable impression." 

"Yes, Sir, in some respects he has. He showed no 
want of disposition to treat me with the kindness of a 
relation, and if he failed in making me quite like him, 
it is perhaps more my fault than his. I should think he 
was a man of variable spirits, and rather peculiar tem- 
per. He often beg^n to talk to me cheerfully, when a 
sudden cloud would seem to pass . ov^r him, and all 
would be gloom and formality in an instant ; but these 
fits were only momentary — he always rallied again di- 
rectly." 

" He is a peculiar man," said 'the General, after a 
short pause ; " but he has good points about him: He 
is rather reserved — it is a family tailing. His father^ 
the first Lord, had a great deal of reserve, and pride too.'' 

"If his. was pride oj family," said th^ nephew, "it 
must, I imagine, have cost h^ a pang to change his 
name^from Granbyto Tyrrel." 

" I hare no douibt it did , although your great uncle 
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would never have got his title, it it had not been for the 
fortune which old Tyrrel left faim. But he plainly showed 
his love of his old family name, by the way in which he 
contrived that the peerage should descend. He cer- 
tainly had an eye to the possibility of its being held some 
time or other by a Qranby. There is a remainder, you 
know, as I have told you before, to the male represen- 
.tative of the younger branch, and that is yourself.^ 

^' It is never likely to do me any good. Sir," said the 
nephew ; "there is Mr. Tyrrel — I dare say he will 
marry — I wonder he has not already. Besides, I should 
not like to profit by the loss of a relation." 

The General returned no answer and remained for a 
few minutes lost in thought. " How do you like your 
cousin Tyrrel ?" said he at length ; " you never saw him 
before, I think." 

" Never ; — and it was by accident that I saw him 
then. He came home unexpectedly, a few hours after 
I reached Tedworth, and as it appears, did not know 
that I was to be there. He seemed surprised, I thought, 
and hardly pleased, when first I was introduced to him. 
His manner struck me very much — it was very odd — 
I can scarcely describe it. He hardly spoke three words 
to' me all the first evening, and resisted every attempt 
en my part to become acquainted with him. However^ 
the next day he was quite another person. Nothing 
could be more kind, frank, and cordial. I like him ex- 
tremely. You cannot think. Sir, how friendly he was." 

" It does him credit," said the General, in a low se- 
rious tone. His nephew assented, but with a look of 
slight surprise at this marked commendation of conduct, 
which appeared to him so natural and proper. 

"He is no longer in the army, I believe," said the 
General, jrousing himself froiti a short lethargy. 

" No, he has just quitted the Guards, and does not, 
I believe, intend to enter any other regiment." Then, 
after a short pause, with some hesitation and timidity of 
manner, he proceeded : " Excuse what I am going to 
say, sir, for 1 am sure you have always acted from the 
kindest intentions in bringing me up' without any pro- 
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fession; but considering the smallness of my means, the 
desirableness of employment, and the impossibility other- 
wise of getting on iii tUh world, if you do not dislike it, 
sir, I should wish to do something for myself.'* 

The General stared at the request, looked uneasy, 
and remained for some time silent. " Ay, ay, Harry,*' 
said he, at length, with a sigh, '^ I ought to be sensible 
that a poor old broken-down fellow, like me, is but in- 
different company for a young one like yourself. You 
lead a moping life here, I know y and though you do go 
out among friends at a distance, you Bxe only more sen- 
sible, on your retnm, of the dulness of home. If aa 
old uncle is too stupid to live with, God forbid that I 
should, fcM* my own sake, try to detain you !** 

" My dear sir,*' said the nephew, with great earnest- 
ness, **you niust not so misunderstand me. It hurts 
me to be thought capable of such a meaning. I cannot 
forget my great and deep obligations to you, and you^ 
many kindnesses, and constant indulgence. I must al- 
ways remember that you have been a second father to 
an orphan, and a protector to one who had none else to 
look to. I should be acting most unworthily, if I had 
made this proposal under the motives which you attribute 
to me. I hope you cannot bear in miiid your own great 
claims upon me, and still think me capable of such in- 
gratitude.*' 

« Well, well, Hany, I don't— I don't. I spoke fool- 
ishly. You never failed in gratitude an instant in your 
life-— excuse my hastiness, and forget it." 

*** How can I do otherwise ?" said the nephew, with 
emotion. " I will say no more about a profession.'' 

" Nay, nay," interposed the General, "don*t let me 
stop your mouth. What profession is it you fancy ?" 

*^ No one particularly, sir ; I only wished not to b^ 
quite idle.** 

" Oh ! then your plans are quite informed. So muck 
the better. But let us see what there is you can do. I 
do not like the army, though it is my own profession : 
it is a riotous, squabbling, drinking life.*' 

<^ Formerly, perhaps," sud the nephew, <<but thai 
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description cau hardly be applied to it at the present day. 
The rare occurreace of a duel ippoves that it is not a 
quarrelsome profession, and dmiki^^ is universally ex« 
ploded. I believe. Sir, you would find that a mess* 
table, now, is quite as temperate as any other^" 

^^ So I have heard say ; but be that as it may, we are 
at peace now, and likely to remain so— therefore think 
no more of army or navy." 

<<Well, Sir; then there is nothing left me bift church 
and law." 

" No — and how are you to get on in either kA those? 
You have no chance on earth of a living ; and as for 
law — I don't mean to say that you are not a. sharp fel« 
low, or that yoi]^ cannot stick to anything you have once 
taken in hand — but it is idle talking about professions : 
let us hear no more of them. You have done well 
enough hitherto without a profession, and I don't see 
why you should want one now. Besides, I can't do 
without you, Harry — I can't, indeed. Yourtrast not 
think of it. If I had thought you would want a pro- 
fession, I should have brought you up to one; but I 
never did, and for good, ||||^lons best known to myself 
*— ^o there is an end crf^'the matter " 

Though Henry Granby internally smiled at the weak- 
ness and vagueness of the arguments (if we must so call 
them) which Jhe worthy and warm-hearted old man^kad 
brought forward in support of his wishes, he felt too 
much respect for those wishes, so strongly expressed, 
and therefore, evidently, so deeply felt, to offer any JIu*- 
ther remonstrance^ and magnanirhoudy smothering % 
sigh, he relinquished with quiet acquiescence the .project 
he had formed. After this, conversation was not re- 
sumed. The General, gratified by his successful remoii* 
strance, soon yielded to the soothing influence of sSencUft, 
an easy chair, smd the sober twilight of two unsnuffi^d 
candles, and fell asleep; while the nephew, after a long 
but unsatisfactory reverie, endeavoured to console him- 
self with the last number of the Quarterly Reviev. 
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CHAPTER II. 

e^cflfc la 8oU dHai sot d'etre importmi , im habUe homme sent s^il convient 
00 s'fl euniie. 

L^ Brute&e. 

The gvandfether of Henry Granby was the younger 
brother of 4he first Lord Malton, who obtained diat title 
subsequent to his succession to the property and name 
of Tyrrel. He possessed a fortune, which, for a young- 
er brother, was considerable, and which he transmitted 
umSminished to his son, but unhappily without commu- 
nicating a sufBcient portion of that prudence by which 
he himself had preserved it. Mr. Granby, the son, soon 
fonned an alliance which apparently did anything but 
discre^ to his taste and judgment, and on which his 
nearest friends were loud in their congratulations, but 
which was nevertheless the source of eventual unhappi* 
ness. , He married a woman &i! great beauty, good tem- 
per, and consic^j|||tbTe fortune, %t'Who combined with 
goo4 tni^r a compliancy amounting to weakness, and 
bronghr^itlTher fortune a disposition for expense, which 
the extent of that fortune could t^ no means gratify. 
She ^d soon after giving birth to4lenry ; but not un- 
til she had greatly contributed to the derangement of 
her husband's aflairs. 

N^edy and dispiritec^ Mr. Granby lent too willing an 
ear t» the suggestions oi an insidious speculator, and 
wasiiribu»e^r|^^iiii to become his partner, together 
w g fc f ot h ers, i^r bank. Always a man of pleasure, 
rather than of business, he naturally became the dupe 
of his designing associates. The bank failed, and he 
found himself reduced to the verge of ruin. His health 
and spirits sank under the blow, and he soon afterward 
died, leaving his son, with a very small fortune, to the 
guardianship of his only brother. General Granby. 

This important trust was executed by that worthy 
msDj in a manner which did honour to his heart. The 
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profits of bis profession, added to a comfortable/ patri- 
mony, had placed him in easy circumstances ; and es- 
tablished in a small and quiet country residence, near 
the village of Asbton, he liberally shared with his nephew 
that little fortune of which be destined him to be the 
heir; . He spared no expense in his education, and im- 
posed few restrictions upon bis pleasures. His liberal- 
ity was even carried to an extent which gave occasion- 
al surprise to his more prudent neighbours ; and his 
resolute refusal to bring up his nephew to any profes* 
sion, was confidently pronounced by more than one to 
be the best and. surest way to ruin^him. Those who will 
not go all lengths with these zealous prognosticators of 
evil, will still be agreed upon the impolicy of his sys- 
tem. The General himself had but a scanty store of 
cogent reasons ; and the expression of his sentiments 
might generally be comprised in that royal sentence, 
^/* tel est noire plaisir ;" the o^ly argument which nevei: 
fails to silence a debate. 

Still, strange as it may appear, in spite of the iIIt 
judged indulgence of the uncle, and the charms of idle- 
ness, and in defisuope. of the pre^es of croaking 
friends, the young man was so little Erupted, even at 
the ageof two-and-twenty, as to ofier a sincere, though 
feeble remonstrance, to any further continuance in a 
life of inactivity. The feebleness of that remonstrance 
arose in som^ degree from his scrapulous fear of avow- 
ing the motives by which he was led to it ; and as he 
vas silent on that point, we must tell them for him. 

He had from early boyhood been accustomed to 
spend a small portion of every year injgl house of Sir 
Thomas Jermyn, and Uad always beepRe object of his 
peculiar favour. There were many reasons for this ; 
Sir Thomas's old friendship with bis father ; his having 
no son of his own ; the lively spirits and engaging man- 
ners of the boy;. and perhaps, (for he was of a good 
family,) his being in some degree, though distantly, re- 
lated. He was also his godson ; a feeble tie, but an 
useful motive, which persons sometimes like to assign, 
for a partiality for which they cannot in any other way 
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SO briefly account. Be this as it may, thus much is 
certain, — ^that he was a great favourite^ and a frequent 
visiter. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn had an only daughter, 
about four years Henry's junior, and for whom he had 
always professed to feel a most brotherly regard. But 
^^brotherlyregards" are feelings which are rarely fated to 
maintmn their existence out of that narrow pale of close 
relationship to which they properly belong. Even be« 
tween first cousins they will sometimes melt into a ten* 
derer species of affection ; and as the relationship be- 
comes more distant, nothing short of mutual repulsive- 
aess w31 preserve their respective feelings in that sober 
state of chastened communion. It was not, therefore, 
probable that two young persons, amply endued with 
many loveable qualities, should afford an exception to 
the above-mentioned rule ; and accordingly, they had 
by this time begun to entertain precisely those senti- 
ments which were most natural to their relative situa- 
tions. 

But whatever they thought on this point, they kept 
very prudently to themselves. This was most com- 
mendable in the gentleman ; for he was far the more 
enlightened of the two, as to the resd nature of his 
feelings. He could not, however, refrain from betray- 
ing them a little before his last departure, by asking and 
obtaining a lock of the lady's hair, which he volunteer- 
ed a promise never to show to any hun^an being ; inti- 
mating also that he would write to inform her of his 
safe arrival at home. He felt, however, and keenly felt, 
that the' inequality of their fortunes would render pre- 
sumptuous his addresses, and that the heiress of Brack- 
ingsley might aspire to an alliance much higher than he 
could offer. As he viewed' the insignificance of his 
means, his mind also dwelt on the apparent hopeless- 
ness of their improvement, and he bitterly regretted 
the inglorious inactivity to which he had been doomed. 
He trusted, however, that this evil was not without a 
remedy. Distinction was the sure reward of merit and 
exertion, in any profession ; and they were all open to 

VOL. I. 2 
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his choice. He was young ; quite yoong enott^ to suc- 
ceed ipany of them. In short, he was detemined some* 
how or other to make a figure ; and visions of glory, 
and of Caroline Jermyn, were brightly pictured in his 
warm imagination ; Caroline's form being clearly trace- 
able— 4he rest being grand, but rather indtrtinct. 

With a mind full of these interesting topfcs, he rode 
out Jn the morning, at the request of the General, to call 
on a friend, and having succeeded much to his satisfac- 
tion in finding him ngt atlipme, was agreeably resum- 
ing the thread of^nm'meditations, when he heard with 
horror, at a short distfmce^iehind him, the loud greet- 
ing of Mr. Edwards. This unwelcome companion 
was a gentleman of moderate independent property, 
who was called ** the Squire,'' par excellence^ by his own 
parishioners, but who, had he lived in Ireland, which is 
richer in distinctions, might have come under the de- 
nomination of a *< squireen.'' He was a. good humoured, 
trouUesome, neighbourly man; a perfect burr to a 
chance companion, and for loudness and lengthiness, 
the most powerful talker in his district. He came 
trotting after Ghranby, gaining upon him rapidly, andre^- 
repeating in stout hearty tones as he rose in his 
stirrups, "Well met, Mr. Granby — well met — well 
overtaken, I ought to say. I am glad tO' see you once 
more. lidid not know you were come back, So when 
I saw you just this minute, thinks I, that looks like-^no 
it can't be — yes, it is though — but I was not sure till I 
came quite close ; so I hope you will excusie my not 
having called, for I give you my honour I did not know 
you were in the country, or 1 should h^ve made a point 
of it." 

" Pray do not apologize,^ said Henry* " I returned 
only yesterday, and as I kjQew that you were in the 
country, I su[4>ose I ought to have called first." 

<' Oh, I beg you would not mention it. Welf, and 
how is the General ? Better, 1 suppose—^I am glad 
to hear it. Tell him not to stir out. The wind is in 
the east, and will be so until the moon changes. Mind 
if it is not. Bitter cold, is not it ? Ah^ you are look- 
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iog^ at me riding without a great ooat. It is not very ^ 
prudent, to be sure, but I'll just tell you how that hap- 
pens. You see, I have two great. coats athoqae, linS 
neither of them the right thing; one is a thick box 
cent, and the other a * mena. frock, thin, and short ; 
terribly short. Tom Davis is always at me about that 
coat — but I tell him^ that short as it is, its will be long 
enough before I have another. That is the way I 
answer him/' (Granby good humouredly tried to 
laugh.) <* But, it is cold,'' said Mr. Edwards,- button- 
ing his coat still higher. '^ I n%ht have put it on to- 
day-^but we should not complain, for Jt is very 
leasonable ; and Christmas will be coming soon ; and 
we are not far from the shortest day, and it is excellent 
wed&er for farmers, as I have just been tellmg a tenant 
of mine. Things are looking up wonderfully, — turnips 
especially; and by the bye, talking of turnips, how' 
many birds do you think I killed the other day in my 
Swedes ? Four brace and a half. No bad sport so late 
in the season. I never knew a better year for birds in 
my life—- coveys uncommonly large and strong ; I saw 
two of fourteen, and on^ of sixteen, or thereabouts, 
as near as I can guess ; but 1 wont pretend to be exact 
to a pair or two, but I think the lai^est had sixteen, 
for I said to Tom Davis, (he was with me,) says I, 
'Davis, rU lay any money,* says I, < there's sixteeiT 
birds in that covey.' * Why yes,' says he, * I should 
think there might, as near as I can guess,' he 
said. But I have been out of luck of late, for I have 
lost my best dog, a liver and white one — you must 
know him— you have seen him out with me — well, I've 
lost him, and I'll tell you how it was." And he told it, 
and then passed on to the state of the roads — new 
gravel — ^parish rates — appointment of a sexton — rob- 
bery of his poultry yard — commitment of a vagrant — 
suspected poachers — ^loss of a shoe in yesterday's ride- 
—and the history of two blank days with the fox hounds* 
Henry Granby had/ one property, which was emi- 
nently servieeable at this crisis ; he was a good listener; 
and however unskilled in the arts of '^ seeming wise," 
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where he was not, at least possessed the iaferior faculty 
of seeming attentive. The General's ''prose,'' (for 
that worthy man, Uke Moliere's '* Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme," uttered a good deal without knowing it,) had 
greatly contributed to what physiologists would call the 
^'developement of this faculty;" and this was heightened 
by the occasional aid of rencontres like the present. 

Thus gifted, our hero, without quitting bis own 
bright day-dreams, or suffering them to clash with the 
anti^omantic topics of his companion, mechanically, 
but dexterously threw in his '* indeed !— yes — ah ! — 
no doubt — you don't say so I-^-really !— certainly— of 
course," — in a tone so well suited to that of the narra- 
tor, that this communicative person was perfectly sa- 
tisfied, and parted from our hero with the full conviction 
that he was a very agreeable, well informed, sensible 
young fellow. 

On reaching home, Henry proceeded to embody the 
fruit of his long, though broken cogitations, in a letter 
to Caroline Jermyn. 

He first opened a pocket book, and took out of it, 
carefully folded up in a silver paper, a small glossy , 
lock of dark hair, upon which, with his head resting 
upon his hand, he seemed to ruminate as intensely, as 
if he were trying to conjure up the actual presence of 
the donor. 

After adjusting pen, ink, and paper; after frequent 
startings up, and two or three turns round the table ; 
after splitting the pen he had just mended, and attempt- 
ing to remend it with the back of his pen knife ; after 
such, and sundry other delays, he wrote, sealed, and 
directed a tolerably long letter to Miss Jermyn. 

We shall not abuse our privileges (which are great) 
so far as to disclose verbatim the contents of this epis- 
tle'. We shall only premise that it was not a proposal 
of marriage, or even a declaration of love ; that it con- 
tained no expression warmer than '' regard ;" that it 
began with " Dear Cousin," (for they were cousins, 
though distant ones) and ended with ** Very truly yours^ 
H. Granby ;" that it was not crosged, (lady correspond* 
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eats will understfmd this term,) nor even €lo8ely filled 
three sides ; thiit it h&d no postscript ; ^nd that it 
describfSd eomttion-place topics in a common-place 
manner. It wfts, in sholrt, (so at'' least the writer 
flattered himself,) as demure, cautious, and correct a 
letter, as full of innocent nothings, and well guarded 
dulness, as any foe to correspondents ever dreaded to 
receive. It was, be thought, admirably calculated for 
a safe introduction to a long series of epistolary inter- 
course, for it could give no offence to the lady, and 
excite no alarm in the parents. Thus prudent was he 
in the execution .of a measure, of which imprudence 
was the primary feature. 

The letter was sent, but by no secret messenger, no 
light-heeled, ready-witted page ; he had brided no Abi- 
gail, or trusty steward, to cram it through a key hole, 
or deliver it at midnight. He had read of such things 
in many romances ; but he admired neither the principle* 
nor the practice. He therefore enclosed it to the Father, 
put " Free, M. P." at the bottom of his direction, and 
despatched it boldly by the post. 



\: 



CHAPTER III. 

\^ Snch is the weakness of all mortal hope ; 

So fiekle is the state of earthlj things, 
That ere they come into their aimed scope ^ 

They fall so short of our frail reckonings. 

And bring us bale and bitter sorrowings 
Instead of comfort which we should unbrace. 

This is the state of Cesars and of kings, 
Let none therefore that is in meaner place 
Too greatly grieve at his mlacky case. 

Spbnsek. 

Henrt had now nothing to do but dwell on the past, 
and live in daily hopes of a reply. He was according- 
ly visited every day with a great accession of restless 
anxiety about the arrival of the post, which was even 
perceptible to the eyes of the General. At length his 
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happiness and anxiety were at their height, at the sight 
of a letter to himself franked by Sur T. Jermyn. 

<< From Brackingdey, eh ?'' said the General, who saw 
it. <^ Come, don't march off with it-*open it here, 
can't you, and let us know how they are, and all about 
them." 

His nephew reluctantly obeyed.—" WeD, and which 
of them is it from ? And what does it say ?" 

Henry, who had by this time opened his letter, stood 
aghast. ,- 

« Hey ! why ! what now ?" said the General. ^^God 
bless my soul — I hope — ^No, it is a red seal«*-nothing 
of that sort, thank .Heaven. But speaks can't you ? 
What are you alarmed about ?" ^ 

<< It is inconceivable," said Henry, " I cannot under- 
stand it." 

<^ I am sure / cannot," said the General. 

<< There, there. Sir," said he, handing the letter to his 
uncle. " Look — ^read — that she .should— oh ! I can 
hardly believe it — ^but it is too true." 

<<Whyl what is all this? I am more puzzled than 
ever. Here is a letter yrom you, and not (o you." 

" Yes, my own letter returned — ^without a line — ^with- 
out one word of explanation — ^yes," said he, snatching 
up and examining the envelope, " actually without one 
word." 

" Oh, oh ! stay — I begin to understand. < Dear 
cousin,' humph! to Caroline, I see: ^regret^'— urn 
(muttering the contents half aloud) — ^ agreeable circle,' 
— um, um — *many happy days,' — ^um — * near relations,' 
— um, um — * seeing you again,' — um, um — * absence,'' 
— ^um — * our last conversation,' — um — * best wishes al-, 
ways attend,' — um, um, um — eh t why, Harry, I'am still 
in the dark — I don't understand why she should send 
this letter back again." 

" Nor I," said the other, faintly. 

*' It seems to me," said the General, " to be a very 
correct, fair-spoken letter, with no offence in it, that 1 
can make out," 
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^< Whatever it may contain, Sir, I am sure I canndt 
conceive why it should b& visited so heavily.'' 

" Nor I, Harry: — ^nor I, for the life of me. But, my 
good fellow, you have been very close and secret in 
your proceedings. Why did you not tell me you were 
going to write ? How did you know that I had not some 
message to send to Brackingsley V* 

" I wish I had told you, with all my heart ; indeed I 
bitterly regret that I wrote at all." 

« Why, as it turns out, it seems that you had better 
have let it alone. But what puzzles me is, why they 
should send your letter back. Hey ! no, by George ! 
but I think I understand them — ay, and so it is, as sure 
as fate. I see what they have got in their heads ; and a 
strange idea it is too. They think yOu want to make 
up to Caroline. What whims good people have some- 
times ! I can tell you this, Harry, for your comfort, that 
I think they have used you very ill." 

" I certainly feel myself rather ill used," said Henry; 
" but if they acted from the persuasion which you men- 
tion, I cannot conscientiously say that they were alto- 
gether mistaken." 

" What, then you had some thoughts of putting the 
question ?" said the General. 

*^ 1 am obliged to confess. Sir, that I had my hopes, 
my wishes, on that subject." 

- ** Well said, my boy," replied his uncle, " a very 
{H'oper notion of yours; and hang me if I see the harm 
of it." 

" But surely. Sir, with my limited means, it would be 
the height of presumption to " 

" Presumption ! stuff ! don't talk to me of it. I tell 
you again, you have been very ill used. 1 know well 
enough what presumption is, and I say you are a very 
good match for the girl." 

« My dear Sir !" 

" Why, you are not such a blockhead as to wish to 
contradict me ! I say you are ; and 1 ought to know. 
As for money, I have not much, God knows, to leave 
you; but if Sir Thomas knew all— ^pshaw — (as if sud- 
denly checking himself) — I can tell Sir Thomas, I say, 
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that the nephew of a very old friend^ like me, is not to 
be treated in this sort of manner. Push the ink- 
stand nearer this way — PIl tell him my mind, I pro- 
mise hmi.'* 

<^ I hopb yoa are not going to write," said his ne- 
phew, whose sense of his wrongs began to cool in pro* 
portion to the rising warmth of the General; " I hfid 
ratjier you wouldv let the subject rest. Pray do not 
' write to Sir Thomas Jermyn." 

** Not write to him ! — Why not, I should be glad to 
know ? I knew him before you were born, and the 
devil's in it if I am not to write a letter to him." 

So saying, he seized pen and paper which lay before 
him, and wrote as follows: — ^ 

*^ My DIiar Sir Thomas. — A circumstance has just 
occurred, which appears to me to want a little explana- 
tion; and as we are very old acquaintance, and have 
never stood much upon ceremony, there can be as little 
objection to my asking it, as to your giving it. Tou 
know the whole of the case beyond a doubt, but it will 
be more satisfactory to state it again. The long and 
the short of it seems to be this. My nephew writes to 
your daughter a very sensible inoffensive letter, with no 
' barm in it that I can see ; and in a few days it is sent 
back without a single word to tell him why. Now 
you know very well, that among gentlemen, to send 
back a man's letter, is almost equivalent to knocking 
him down ; and as nobody would think of sitting down 
tamely under such ah affront, soj I think it proper on 
my nephew's account, more particularly as you are an 
old acquaintance, to desire an explanation of this affair. 
These are all the ^observations I shall make for .the 
present. I have no doubt but that we perfectly under* 
stand each other ; and least said is soonest mended. 
Trusting that every thing will be easily and speedily 
accounted for^ and with best reg^ds to Lady Jermyn 
and Caroline, 

I remain, * 

Ever yours, faithfully, 

JoHif James Granbt." 
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The reader, in perusing this docnment, enjoys a 
priTilege which Henry did not. As the general was 
folding it up, his nephew entreated, on the plea of his 
interest in the subject, to be allowed to see what it con- 
tained, but ii^as repulsed with a look of good-humoured 
positivenei^. ** No, no, my boy, for once 111 be even 
with yon; you never told me of your letter, and by 
Geoige you shall not see mine ;" so saying, the General 
precluded all further expostulation, by immediately 
sealing the letter. 

It was sent, and the subject dropped for several 
hours ; but the General was too much pleased with his 
letter, to abstain from resuming it: ^*I wish you had 
seen my letter, Harry, after all — I think you would 
have approved of what I said — ^it was strongly put — I 
should like to be by when my old friend receives it — 
by George it will make him look blue. But so much 
the better — ^it will do him good. What eould he be 
thinking of, to use you so ? If he did not approve of 
your writing to Caroline, he ought to have told you so 
before.'* 

<<I thought I had told you, Sir-— though I am not 
certain — that neither he nor Lady Jermyn knew that I 
meant to write." 

<' The devil they did'nt !— That alters the question ; 
— why, my good fellow, I never knew that." . 

^^Did'nt you, indeed. Sir? I am sorry to hear it. 
Then since you wrote to Sir Thomas under a false im- 
pression, may not your letter have been expressed a 
little too. warmly, and would it not be adviseable to re- 
pair it by a second ? You know, you told jne 3'ourself 
just this minute, that some parts of it were strongly put." 

" Not a bit too strongly; you need not alarm your- 
self; t^ere was no warmth in it ; all steady cool rea- 
soning. 1 wish I had shown it you nevertheless. Lord 
bless you, we are too old friends to fall out ; we under- 
- stand one another perfectly." 

Three days did the Greneral repose on this comfort- 
able persuasion, and on the fourth received the follow* 
iDg communication from his very old friend. 
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«< Sir T. Jermyn acknowledges the receipt of General 
Oranby's note of the 1 4th inst; and takes the liberty of 
saying in reply, that in the first pla^e he does not con- 
sider himself called upon by the features of the case, 
and the situation of the parties^ to offer any explanation 
of his own conduct ib the affair in question.' He per- 
fectly agrees with General Granby in thinking, that to 
give such an explanation, is just as little objectionable^ 
as it is to ask it; 4)ut that objection, tittk as it may ap- 
pear in certain quarters, is sufficient to induce him to 
offer a decided negative to such a step. Convinced, 
that their present mutual understanding will not be 
improved by an extended communication, and concur- 
ring with General Granby in his opinion, that what is 
most briefly expressed is most speedily rectified, he begs 
leave to decline any further discussion of the existing 
circumstances of the case at issue. He cannot, how-* 
ev^r, conclude without an unqualified expression of his 
astonishment, that the matured judgment of General 
Granby should have lent itself to the sanction of so 
dangerous, so unadvised, and so unprecedented a 
measure.'*' 

<4 hope the answer is not unfavourable," said Henry, 
who g:athered very scantj^materials for hope from his 
uncle's cpuntenance. ** Can you tell me the substance 
of what he says ?" 

" No, hang me if I can, and I don't believe he could 
himself. An old puppy ! he ought to know better. 
My " note" — " features of the case" — Then the whole 
style of the thing ! General Granby-ing me all the way 
through. There ! look at it. — There's a pretty, formal, 
flourishing, prig of a letter for you I taken word for 
word, I verily believe, out of the " Complete Letter 
Writer," or some confounded book or other. By 
George, I think the fellow's crazy — to write in that 
manner to a man he has known these thirty years ! I 
give him up ; l^ve done with him ; but Tve a very good 
mind to give him a brush at parting, too." 

" I hope, Sir, you are noticing to write again," said 
the nephew, returning the letter to his uncle; << there 
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does not seem to be any thing in this letter that you can 
easily take notice of.^' 

*' Do jou think so ?'* said the General. « Well, I 
wont write to him. I believe, after all, nothing is so 
good as silent contempt.^^No 1 I know what I'll do," 
(and, his eye twinkled as if he had seized a bright idea,)i 
'< light me the taper: — I am not going to write to him — 
you need not be alarmed — come ! light me the taper — 
I'll pay hini off in his own coin — ^by George I w^l. HI 
send Inm his own choice letter back again;" and chuck- 
ling at the thought, he took the lighted taper from his 
nephew's hand, and -Sir T. Jermyn's note was enclosed, 
sealed, and directed, in an instant. 

It is not to be expected, after this, that any farther 
communication, at least, by letter, should take place be- 
tween the parties. The General, by the hasty mepure, 
which seemed to him so able a dispensation of retributiye 
justice, had entirely precluded any renewal on his own 
part,, that did not partake of the nature of an apology ; 
and it was far from probable that Sir T. Jermyn, whose 
brief and frosty address seemed expressly calculated to 
check all future correspondence, should a second time 
incur the risk of a simUar indignity. 

With the General, when the fever of resentment, and 
the elation of successful warfare had a little subsided, 
the estrangement of an old friend began to press heavily. 
But by Henry it was stiU more severely felt. He could 
not but reproach himself with being the original author 
of all the misunderstanding which had taken place. He 
was separated, and he thought, in his despair, irrevoca- 
bly separated, not only from a family with whom he hsld 
long lived in habits of friendly communion, but from a 
being whose perfections seeme(^ to expand before *his 
eyes, through the mists of absence and distance, and to 
whom he scarcely knew the intensity of his attachment, 
till it was put thus cruelly to the test. And to add to his 
afiiictiott, while thus sadly certain of his own feelings, 
he was left in melancholy doubt as to the nature of 
Caroline's. He knew not with what sentiments she had 
received bis letter, nor how she had concurred in its dis? 
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missal. There was ample material for the most gloomy 
conjecture, and no favourable points in the recent oc- 
currence w^reon to ^ound a cheerful presage. Im- 
mediate circumstances wore an untoward and menacing 
aspect) and when be looked far back for x^onsolation, he 
could only found his hopes upon slender equivocal symp- 
toms of a growing partiality. 



CHAPTER IV. 

This let me hope, that when in public vieW 
I bring my pietnies. men may feel them troe ; 

* This is a likeness/ may they all declare, 

* And I have seen him, but I know not where / 
For 1 should mourn the mischief I had done 

If as the likeness all dionld fix on one. 

Crabbe. 

Caroline Jermtn was worthy of all the love and 
admiration which she had Inspired in our hero. With- 
out possessing that faultless regularity of feature, the 
very blamelessness of which is sometimes insipid^ she 
imited the charm of interesting expression, to a face and 
figure which were sufficiently good to obtain an approval 
from the most fastidious eye. There was a sunny 
brightness in her smile, the charm of which could not be 
X)Verlooked; and.her cheerful and even spirits, and play- 
ful vivacity, were rendered still more attractive by her 
unvarying sweetness of temper. She also possessed 
considerable quickness of perception, mixed with a can* 
dour and good nature, which made her ever ready to 
excuse those follies which she was so prompt in disco- 
vering. She was young, and had hitherto seen little of 
the world ; and society on an extended scale was still 
almost new to her; but she brought with her an innate 
^ct, the united result of good sense and good taste and- 
powers of pleasing, of which she was always less aware 
than those who were in her company. She had a good 
deal of diffidence, and a sensitive delicacy of feeling. 
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which gave fo her manner an occasional shade of re- 
serve; but k was reserve without coldnessp and which 
did not even injure the artless sincerity of her address ; 
it wds a reserve which scarcely any who witnessed it 
could wish to see removed, — so well did it .accord with 
the graceful sctftness of her character.. She was totally 
free from affectation, and had a shrinking dread of dis- 
play, which gave an intrinsic value to those captivating 
qualities which she unconsciously exhibited. 

Caroline Jermyn felt a sincere and strong attachment 
to Henry Granby, whom she had now known for seve- 
ral years. She could remember to have Vked him from 
the first period of their acquaintance ; and that senti- 
ment, which began in girlish admiration, ripened with 
her years into actual love. She, indeed, would not have 
given it that name ; but how could one interpret other- 
wise her eagerness to insure his good opinion ; her eye 
that wajtched his looks so timidly, yet anxiously; her ab- 
stracted air when he was absent; her brightening coun- 
tenance jrhen he approached ? She felt that she had 
derived, not only pleasure, but advantage, from his so- 
ciety. His correct taste had enabled him to enter judi- 
ciously into her pursuits; it was hi^ pencil that first 
called forth the powers of hers ; his love of, music that 
cbii^ urged her to excel. Her literary taste had also 
been in a great degree guided and encouraged by his : 
and her talents, which amply repaid their cultivation, 
had not been suiOfered to lie waste. She was generally, 
but not pedantically accomplished ; and without being 
profoundly or scientifically learned, ivas well informed 
on most topics of elegant and useful knowledge, and 
sach as give a value and a grace to the intercourse of 
polished society. 

Lady Jermyn, her mother, was one of those commoUj 
unmarked characters, which like many simple words in 
every day' use, are by far the riiost difficult to define. 
Her parents moved ia the sphere of humble gentility. 
When yoimg she was a beauty, and in marrying Sir 
Thomas Jermyn, made what her fHends called an ex- 
cellent match ; while his friends rq)roacbed him behind 
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his back, with having been caught by a pretty face. She 
wa& a person who had few tangible points in her charac- 
ter, and who had the good fortune never to be alluded 
to, by those who knew her, »with any strong expression 
either of admiration or dislike. 

' She punctually fulfilled all the ostensible duties of her 
situation ; was externally religious ond even charitable ; 
and viewed with a pleasure which no one, I trust, would 
be so ungenerous as to enyy, a long procession of chari- 
ty school childrien, neatly dressed in uniform attire, 
nearly the colour of the Jermyn livery, — ^the modest 
badge of her humble benevolence. She- was not well 
read or highly accomplished, but she had plain, clear, 
mother wit, and a ready, though not finished ad- 
dress. Like most under bred persons who have ris^n 
in life, she had a considerable mania for fipe people ; a 
mania, which was often too I)roadly displayed : but, <Hake 
her for all in all,'' she was well calculated to go through 
the world with great respectability : for, as was happily 
observed by an elderly gentleman, in the next town, far 
gone in long whist and snuff taking, ^* she was a clever 
body at a pinch, and always played her cards well."— » 
Moreover, the Marchioness of D-r-, one of the mag- 
nates of her county, called her ^^a nice obliging little 
woman ;" the apothecary's wife said she was ^ v^^y 
civil, but rather igh ;" the clergyman of the parisn al- 
ways allowed her to be "avery correct person ;" and the 
attorney has been known to observe with a wink, that 
**fihe always minded her P's and her Q's." 

It is now fit that our readers should be introduced to 
Sir Thomas Jermyn, member for the borough of Rotten- 
town, and one of his majesty's justices of the peace for 

the county of . We mention these oflSces, both 

because they are isssential featuroe in his character, and 
because he himself would be the last person to pardon 
our omission of them ; and to the dischai^e of the du- 
ties of which, he brought as small a share of talent as 
was competent to fulfil them, added to as much zeal as 
could influence the lACst efiicient. It was his chief am- 
bition to be considered an able active man of business > 
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Able he could not be, but activity was not only within 
his power, but seemed even necessary to his existence. 
He was a man of weak talents, but great vanity; fond 
of petty dictation and trifling interference ; loving busi- 
ness for the importance which it seemed to communi- 
cate, and the temporary good ;which it afforded to a 
restless twaddling'dread of the tedium of a leisure hour. 
He liked to exert his influence even over a parish officer, 
and to d^al out admonition, if it was but to a vagrant. 
He ^was a stirring man in a grand jury room, and always 
carried things with a high hand at a turnpike meeting. 
He was the hero of ffee overseer, of the poor of his 
parish, and the constables of^the district swore by himv 
But these humble honours had latterly been superseded 
by others of a higher nature, for he was now in Parlia- 
ment; a situation which had for some time been the ob- 
ject of his ambition. 

He had long cast a wishful eye towards the represen- 
tation of his own county ; but that was already too well 
represented to admit of an attack, and the health of the 
members was as flourishing as their popularity. There- 
fore, after pensively ruminating for some time on this 
melancholy exception to the usual instability of human 
affaiirs, he began to consider that a snug little borough 
might answer his purpose; and accordingly, he was 
soon established at a moderate expense, in tne represen-^' 
tation of the ancient borough of Rottentown, where,: \ 
instead of clamorous tUpusands, his constituents amount-* 
ed to " sweet fifteen, not one vote more." 

Rottentown was a government borough, and, there' 
/ore, his politics vvere| ministerial. In tact, his poli- 
tics had long wavered; and though he thought it 
vastly more spirited to dissent, and nothing easier than 
the art of railing, yet, as most pf his connexions were 
on the ministerial side, and a comfortable borough was 
opportuneljpbffered him from that quarter, saddled only 
with the obligation of uniformly voting for measures of 
which, after all, he could not see the great atrocity-^ 
under these circumstances he thought it as adviseable as 
it was easy, to range himself under the banners of the 
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administration. But though bound hand and foot by 
his political patrons, he still struggled for independence. 
The reality he disregarded, but he liked thf name, andin 
order to obtain it, adopted a plan of proceeding, which 
many cleverer men might, in all probability, never have 
thought of. His vote was the minister's, but his vcHce 
was his own. It was his practice, therefore, after sup- 
porting Government over night, to balance the account 
by sporting what are commonly called /iiera/ sentiments 
the next morning. Some short-sighted persons may 
think this inconsistent, or even dishonest ; but in tl^ 
Baronet's opinion it was a line of conduct which happily 
blended the policy of a Machiavel with the integrity of 
a Cato. 

So much for the politics of Sir Thomas Jennyn. His 
religion was of a kind well calculated for wordly 
wear. Like the best coat of a London shopman, it 
made its appearance only on a Sunday, and was care- 
fully laid by on the intervening week days. He was 
loyally orthodox,— could utter many undeniable truisms 
about% " Church and King" — and drank that toa^ cveu 
in tavern port, with set^ming satisfaction. He thought 
religion was a good thing, and ought to be kept up, and 
that, like cheap soup, it was ^'excellentfor the poor." He 
saw it made them orderly and respectful, punctual as 
tenants, and industrious as workmen What it did for 
their betters he could not tell ; but if it made his tenants 
pull off their hats and pay theK* rents, it was at any 
rate worth encourging in them. But let it not be sup- 
posed that he was lax or careless. He had his scruples 
upon many points of church (tscipline. He objected 
to lay iihpropriations, — ^being a titheholder ; thought 
that clergymen should never shoot, — ^for he had a choice 
pheasant-cover near his rector's glebe ; and was mori4- 
ly convinced that they ought not to be on the commis- 
sion of the peace, — for, of two neighboioring'cleric^al 
justices, the one had often presumed to differ in opinion 
from him, and the other had three t^nes refused to con- 
vict his poachers. 
In bis relations of neighbour, landlord, master, bus^ 
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band, and father, he might also be viewed with consi- 
derable advantage. As a neighbour he shone. Nobody 
gave more or better dinners; and^he uniformly included 
everjr one to whom it was worth his while to be 
civil. — As a landlord he had his bright points. He 
gave kind words and as much as they could eat, to all 
who came full-handed on his rent day, and never dis- 
trained where there was very little stock. As a father, 
he was fond and indulgent, but had never bestowed pn 
his child the slightest portion of attention or instruc- 
tion. This, however, arose not so much from indif- 
ference, as because he thought the tuitionof a girl quite 
out of bis line. Had she been a boy, he would have 
questioned her in the Latin Grammar, and looked over 
the scho'ol accounts, and corrected the holiday task, (if 
he could) with a great deal of pleasure ; but he was no 
modern linguist, nor had much taste for female accom- 
plishments. In short, as long as she smiled and looked 
pretty^ and was well dressed, he took it for granted 
that all wenton well, and gave himself very little trouble 
about her. He was an easy master to the few old ser- 
vants who ^* knew his way ;" and a dexterous old Swiss 
boasted, with truth, that he could manage him«com- 
pletely. This was a power which Lady Jermyn al^o 
possessed in *a very laudable degree, and which she 
exercised in^a manner whicb did much credit to her 
.ekijL Like a good wife, she had made it her pride to 
Understand her husband thoroughly. She knewall his 
weak points ; and this, considering their number, was 
no small praise. But she made no silly display of her 
authority, and generally managed him without his know- 
ing it. She seems toliave had. in view the advice of 

Pope, whcMltaimends a \3rife, 

• 

" Who never answers tiO her husband cools, 
.' . (< And if she rules him, never shows she roles." 

« 

ftBut this, as shtJiad never read Pope, only proves that 
^* great wits ^ump.** 

ThanKS to her good management. Sir Thomas and 
his lady vHtxt on as well together as any pair could na- 

3* 
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turallybe expected to do, whose love did.noilfjfiig oat- 
live the honey*moon. 

' Connected with his daughter. Sir Thomas; had oim 
subject of deep concern. She was his only obibl; and 
yet she could not inherit his fortune. In ife&ultof 
male issue, the Brackingsley estate, which forined aU 
most the whole of his property, would go, onhijil deiul^ 
to a distant relation. This circumstance was Iciiowji 
only to Sir Thomas, Lady Jermyn, CaroUhe, the heir-. 
aUUiw, atid a trusty attorney, and was kept hy thd;Eia.«; 
tphet religiously secret, — a secrecy which was facilitnted 
by the heir-at-law, who lived in a retired and, -dist^.ai 
part of the kingdom, being a humourist and a re'clusi^^ 
and by no means likely to communicate the fact. - T-he 
i^omey bad solid reasons for silence; and rias .nor.one 
ever thought of questioning the truth of so appajr^^j : 
self-evident a proposition, as that the dauii'hter^qF -^ft . 
Thomas Jetrmyn should succeed to his ei^at£;,''<^ah^infey '^ 
as her parents desired, was universally looked upQn:aa.,. 
a very great heiress. She herself bad iiot/'tUl iatefy**.^* 
been apprized of the truth. Her parents badlon^ be^n^ 
of opinion that she bad much better be kepitin* igU^^>; 
ranee ; but at length Lady Jermyn, in a leit^iilre'liipjiA^^:;^ 
imprudent allkinces, in order to imprest' iip^Q^U/^^^^ 
daughter's mind that she could not afibrd to^iQarry' 41^' I 
she pleased, let out the direful secret. Tht$i<^he;?d^r.:V 
as Sir Thomas said, ^'with the best intenti^tn^. i%.|&^/^ 
world, no doubt, but rather unnecessarily, neVeicthelfts^l?^ *• 
and sundry discussions took place in corndqwddi,':; 
The information, however, came coupled mth'an,iii|.<:;' 
junction, which was repeated with double force by ;^|l^I^. 
Thomas, that on no account should she evet.x^fejd^'C^^ 
until she came to be married, or hadTeceiv^iii^efiipfi^^^' 
to do so from them. She feR with pain that there ^|iis'// 
a dishonesty in this silence, but she could not j^iSjih^^i 
strate, and ventured not to disobey. , /- '}^p^ 

With the ambitious «nd mcrceoar;^|ieeliQgs^*iirKctx 
j^rompted Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn to such aUiae^^ 
''of conduct, we cannot be surprised at that cNuQgi^ -Qf . 
manner which struck such a chill to the heaj^ oTHf^nr]^ 
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Granby. It is indeed rather a matter for surprise that 
this change should have come so late, and that they 
should have been so long insensible to the natural con- 
sequence of the association which they permitted. It 
is, however, attributable to that infatuation with which 
people sometimes rest satisfied that events which they 
have long predetermined to be inadmissible, can never 
presume to take place. They, however, flattered them* 
selves that they had not been too tardy in crushing the 
growing evil, and, well pleased with the steps which 
tbey had latterly taken, were reposing in placid satis- 
faction upoa the success of their manoeuvres, wh«n the 
dream of security was unpleasantly dissolved by Henry 
Graobj's letter to Caroline. 

The letter was received by Sir Thomas, in the pre- 
sence of Lady Jermyn only ; and, after opening the 
envelope, and observing that it was from Ashton, he 
gave the enclosure to the latter to deliver to her daugh- 
ter. But Lady Jermyn, who knew the hand, immediately 
opened it ; and although , in some degree reassured by 
the moflensive nature of its contents, she found cause 
for considerable anxiety, on a patient reperusal. It 
was, she thought, a very dangerous kind of letter, and 
exactly of that sort which would be most fatal to her 
plans. It was its "very faultlessness she dreaded. Be- 
yond the mere fact of writing, there was nothiBg repre- 
hensible ; not a word, not a sentiment, to whiefa blame 
could be attached, and to which she could reply in terms 
of censure. Then, if delivered to Caroline, it could 
not fail to raake an impression favourable to the writer ; 
and this could never be allowed. How to reply to it 
she knew not, whether she did it in her own name ov 
Caroline's. Aureplj would certainly bring on a remon- 
strance ; and thus she should be involved in an episto- 
latory conference, of which she cleaily foresaw the dif- 
ficult and danger. No :•— silence was at once both easiest 
and safest ; and after a conversation on the subject withr yv 
her husband, who entered fuUy into all her ideas, she re*^. '^,Sr 
inclosed toits author this luckless epistle, and told Caroline "* 
thatMr. QTwbj (she usedto call hunHenry) hadsenther 
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80 very improper a letter, that she did &ot choose to let 
her se^ it, but had immediately sent it back,, that being 
the only treatment of which she considered it deserving. 

Caroline ^as much hurt at this intelligence, — more 
indeed than she was willing to show. She found much 
difficulty in imagining Henry really guilty of any great 
iiUpropriety, and yet she knew not how to believe him 
innocent. Lady Jermyn had stopped her inquiries, by 
severely commenting on the indelicacy of seeking too 
minute an explanation ; and this rebuke, coupled with 
her mysterious nod, her grave and studied censure of 
Henry's conduct, and the tone of her- intimation, in 
which more seemed meant than met the ear, all this 
eonveyed to the unsophisticated mind of Caroline an 
almost awful impression of some dire and indfinable 
delinquency'. Lady Jermyn also signified, but more by 
manner than by words, that the suppression of the let- 
ter, and her refusal to explain, were acts of tenderness 
towards the culprit. 

But while Caroline was lamenting Granby's unwor- 
thiness, and deeply pondering upon the slight and unsa- 
tisfactory hints, which were all she was allowed to re- 
ceive, Sir Thomas and his lady were beginning to sub^ 
side into comfortable forgetfulness of this aggravated 
ease, when they wercToused ai'resh by the expostulation 
of General Granby. This both increased their irrita- 
tion, and seemed to throw fresh light upon the subject. 
They now began to view the whole as a concerted 
scheme between the uncle and the nephew,; and al* 
though the idea of the union of Henry and Caroline 
had never entered the mind of the former until the re- 
ceipt of Sir Thomas's letter, they were soon able to enu- 
merate many circumstances in his pre?ious conduct, 
plainly indicative of guch a design. 
. Such treacherous behaviour was, in their opinion, de- 
serving of severe rebuke, and entirely cancelled all the 

ligations of former friendship. The Baronet, there- 

e, sat down, full of his wrongs, to the business of re- 
y ; and being fresh from the perusal of a parliamen- 
iary protest of the Upper House which he justly regarded 
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as aB able specimen of tbe stMviter in modo, fcrtiter in 
re^ be endeavoured to embody, in bis brief remonstraiice^ 
thecircumiocoloTy graces of tbe great origmal. 

We have already witnessed the feelings which this 
letter ^excited, and the fate which it received. xThe 
rage of the Baronet on receiving it again, could l^e 
equalled only by his surprise ; and he solemnly vowed 
that he would renounce all connexion with a family, 
whom his interest prompted him to neglect, and who 
had laboured to accelerate a formal rupture by so gross 
a complication of studied insults : and thus ended all 
communication between the houses of Brackingsley and 
Ashton. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ho«r eoBYenient it prores to be a ratioDal animal, who knows how to find 
or invent a plansible pretaxt for whatever it has an inclination to do ! — 
Franklin. 

About a month after the disastrous close of the cor* 
respondence just alluded to, Lady Jermyn's eye, in 
glancing over the fashionable movements in the Morning 
Post, rested upon a paragraph copied from a provinciid 
paper, announcing that on such a day^ <* the Duke and 
Duchess of Ilminster and suite passed through the town 

of on a visit to Viscount Daventry, at his superb 

seat, Hemingsworth Castle, in the county of .'* 

Lord Daventry had married the only sister of Sir T. 
Jermyn, and lived at a distance which prevented any 
considerable frequency of intercourse. The Daventrys, 
it is true, might perhaps be suspected (from their supe- 
rior rank, great fortune, and acknowledged station in 
the fashionable world,) of looking a little de hatU en bos 
upon their relations at Brackingsley ; but they always 
maintained a vei*y decent degree of cordiality and 
attention, said and wrote . << an elegant sui&ciency," of 
civil things, and appeared glad tosee them whenever 
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they met. Their iatercourse, hdwever, had at this 
' time suffered a long interruption, and it struck Lady 

Jermyn, that the approaching visit of the Ducel pi^rty 
would afford a desirable opportunity of renewing it. 
She therefore opened the subject next morning at break* 
fast. 

^ , <*I have been thinking- for some time, Sir Thomas, 

that we have been usin^i^ the Daventrys rather ill, and 
you cannot think how it lies upon my mind." 

<* Using them ill, how so V^ said the Baronet, raising 
bis head from a cup of green tea, and the Report of 
the Game Committee. ^ 

^* Why, you know how kind they have always been, 
and how fond they are of having us with them, and 
bow long; it is since they have been with us." 

*<Yes — ;1 know it is a long tiaie; but whose fault 

^ . was that ? I'm sure we have asked them often enaugh." 

^ " True, true, Sir Thomas, so we have. Circum- 
stances, you know, always prevented them. But what 

# I was going to say was this — 1 really think we nave 

not behaved quite well to them. Your sister Daventry^ 
when we saw them at Leamington, said a great deal 
«<-^ gr^4t deal indeed, about our meeting so seldom ; 
^d she seemed to allude to it again in her note, when 
Bhe sent us those seeds and cuttings for the green 
liouse; And jou know. Sir Thomas, you have had two 
letters from Lord Daventry, written expressly to ask 
you there.* 

<' No, no, my dear ; not written expressly ; no such 
thing. One was about an under game keeper, and the 
other was full of the Compton-heath Inclosure Bill. 
He baid something, to be sure, in each of them, about 
seeing us at Hemingsworth ; but he did not fix any day. 
They were mere general invitations." 

** Certainly, certainly, there were other subjects in 
both letters. You know, you gentlemen seldom write 
except upon business. But you are aware, yourself, 
that he has invited us twice ; and after that, I really 
think it is now our turn to show som^ attention, and 
th^t we cannot do less than offer ta go to them." 
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'< Qo to them ! oh I that is the attentio il you mean ! 
Why I thought. Lady Jermyn, you were going to pro- 
pose that we should ask them to come to us.'' 

" I should be truly happy, I'm ^ure, to see them 
here, as I always am,- and ever have been; but you 
know, Sir Thomas, at this time ot the year, they are 
constantly engaged with company at home ; therefore, 
much as we may desire it, our seeing them here is out 
of the question. Besides, 1 think it would be quite un- 
pardonable to take no notice of their invitation, after 
all that your sister has said, and Lord Daventry haying 
written twice on the subject." 

" I don't know what my sister may have said, but as 
for Daventry's two letters, they were nothing, as I told 
you, but general invitations ; and I always have said, 
and always shall say, that general invitations stand for 
nothing!" ^ 

" Now, really. Sir Thomas, I cannot agree with you. 
I know it is the fashion to abuse general invitations, 
but for my part, I always stand vUp for them. To be 
sure, they are often used to indiJOTerent people that one 
Joes'nt care about, because, perhaps, one must ask 
them, and cannot exactly at the moment fix any time ; 
but, surely, when friends and relations invite one in that 
way, they mean, that one shall at all times be equally 
welcome." 

"Equally welcome! — aye, very- likely-^that is to 
say, just as little at one time as another. No, no, my 
dear, I am no friend to general invitations. I have 
always said, and I always shall say, that a person who 
asks you to come * at any time,' had much rather you 
sever came at all." 

« Oh, Sir Thomas ! you must not say that, because 
you are doing yourself a gceat injustice. You know, 
you often do that very thing to n^any excellent people, 
that I am sure we have a great regard for. There are\ 
tbe Joneses, and the Gibses, and the Robinses, and the 
Barkers; you never meet them but you make a speech 
about seeing them, and yet we never have them but 
once in two years." 
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"Why, between ourselves, my dear," said the 
baronet, in a confidential tone, ** towards a certain 
class of people that one must be civil to, a little manage- 
ment of this sort is very useful ; and you may depend 
upon it, that Daventry pays off his scores in that coin 
as well as ourselves .** 

"I have not the least doubt of it — to certain people 
— but I cannot suppose that he does to us. Really, 
Sir Thomas, we ought to go, if it is only to show that 
we do not place ourselves in that class. Your dear 
sister would feel it very much ; and 1 am sure. Sir 
Thomas, that you who are so generally civil to every 
body, would never be guilty of an act of rudeness to 
your own near relations." 

^* Oh, I have no objection to go to them ; only, I 
have a great deal of business of one sort or other ; and 
I think I am rather wanted here at present." 

**Ah, Sir Thomas ! — as for that, yon know you are 
always wanted in this neighbourhood. We could never 
leave home if that were an excuise. But they ought 
tp be taOght to do without yo\i. A man in your situa« 
tion is not to be made a drudge. He ought to take an 
opportunity of showing his independence." 

" Yes, yes— no doubt — no doubt-^-well, do as you 
please — I say again, I have no objection to go to 
Hemingsworth." 

"Very well. I Could do nothing, you know, with- 
out your concurrence : but since you agree to go, I'll, 
write directly to your sister Daventry, and tell her we'll 
come to them, if they can receive us, on Monday next. 
There will be ample time for an answer." 

A polite and carefully worded note was quickly dis- 
patched to Lord Daventry, and received, as soon as 
the distance would permit, a very civil sind favourable 
reply. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tbis castle hath & pleasant seat : the air^ 
Nimbly and sifreetly recommends itseUf 
Unto our gentle senses. — ^Macbeth. 

Monday came : it was a bright, clear, cheerful^ 
frosty day — onq of those which breathe pecidiar exhila* 
ration, and in which the smiling aspect of winter, like the 
ingratiating vivacity of green old age, charms the more 
because the less expected. The sun shone brightly 
through the thin silvery haze, and^vasgayly reflected by 
small twinkling drops upon every bough, and the daz- 
zling rime upon the grass below. The stillness of the 
air allowed the ear to catch, with more than usual 
ease, an enlivening medley of familiar sounds, denoting 
life, gayety, and bustle ; the rattle of the distant coach> 
the strong clear whistle of the light-hearted labourer, 
the busy hum of the neighbouring village, the distant 
clamour of foraging rocks, and, nearer ait hand, the 
merry chattering of the redwing, and the brisk chirp 
of the plump-looking little birds which frisked about, 
apparently larger and gayer than ever. 

On such a morning, when there was just a sufficient 
accession of cold to awaken *^the fair" to a becoming 
sense of the soft comforts of swansdownand chinchilla, 
and the ^Mordsof the creation^' to the substantial merits 
of double-milled drab and lined beaver, did Sir Thomas 
Jermyn, his lady, and their daughter, step into their 
carriage, and depart for Hemingsworth. It is not to 
be expected, in this age of M^Adamized roads, patent 
axles, anti-attrition, and all the other luxurious aids of 
speedy conveyance, that a forty miles journey in one 
of Leader^s best carriages, drawn by four good horses, 
should aflbrd many interesting casualties to embellish 
the narration. On the contrary, not a linchpin pre- 
samed to quit its post ; aud they rolled smoothly along, 
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till, afl the shades of night drew near, or, to speak in 
loftier and more befittiog language, *^ when the declin- 
ing orb t>f day bad tinged with his expiring beams the 
waxing glories of the western .hemisphere," our party 
entered the park at Hemingsworth. 

This was a level and rather uninteresting Iract of 
ground, fringed with a thin belt of spirj poplars, and 
many a kidney-formed clump of spruce looking trees, 
which had been browzed into more than their natural 
formality. Here and there, thinly, scattered, was a sol- 
itary giant ot the woods, which seemed to frown with 
disdain upoiL these congregated li^tarts^ and which 
showed by its growth the antiquity ofthe demesne, and 
l)y its solitary situation the subsequent ravages of the 
destroying axe. It seemed as if an unfortunate effort 
had been lately made, to clothe afresh a half denuded 
place, which was now almost in the situation of a per- 
son who should put on a modern*made coat over the 
trunk hose and long-lapped waistcoat of his great grand- 
father. 

A neat,^ well-kept road, which wriggled unmeaningly 
across a flat, conducted them to the mansion, which, 
from the humility of its situation, might with most pro- 
priety have exhibited the Palladian, Old English, or 
Abbey-GQthic styles of architectute, but which the taste 
of the noble owner had lately destined to assume the 
martial air of a baronial castle.' It had frowning bat- 
tlements, and well buttressed walls, with small arched 
windows, and round towers of a most imposing air of 
strength, pierced here and therewith those narrow slits, 
from which the archer of other da}'s could <' shoot his 
bolt" securely. What with bringing the ofSces into 
play, and here and there a supplementary dead wall, 
the castle exhibited a very formidable extent. The 
owner had^so laboured to blend his outward bravery 
with inward convenience, and to cloak the most peace- 
ful purposes under the most menacing exterior. The 
white cotton cap of his French cook, seen between the 
broad stanchions of a deep Gothic window, betrayed 
that one massy wing contained a kitchen. The larder 
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was a feudal guard-room ; the dairy was a ^^ donjon 
keep.;" and a drawbridge conducted to the coal hole. 

But while we are describing the appearance oi the 
place, we are keeping the newly arriired guests waiting 
at the door, for what both tbeu^selves and the noble 
owners of the mansion would certainly have thought 
an ttoconscionabte time. They were ushered through 
a spacious hail, and several rooms, of which the united 
effects of twlKght and fireligbt **uly sufficed to inform 
them of the size; and they saw, in their short and rapid 
pn^rees, few objects to arrest tbeir attention. In one 
room were two young men in shooting Jackets, playing 
or pretending to play at biUiardi^ ; and in another, a 
person, they believed of the male sex, sitting hy the 
fire, diHMsed in something red, most probably a bunting 
coat, apparently asleep in a deep arm*cbair. They 
passed on — another door was opened^ — ^their names 
were announced — and they found windifig towards 
them, through a mighty maze of tables, chairs, and ot« 
tomans. Lady Daventry and her eldest daughter ; and 
several minutes were quickly passt^d in the cordial 
interchange of customary civilities. 

Lady Daventry was asglad to see them as she seemed 
to be ; for she was a remarkably good-natured woman, 
and was really fond both of her brother aivl her niece, 
and had no dislike to Lady Jermyn, whose worldly sense 
she respected, and for whose little occasional want of 
refinement she was always ready to make more than 
requisite allowances, upon the consideration that, 
^'poor thing, she had few advantages in early life*'' 
Lady Daventry was not clever, but pleasing and amia- 
ble; and she was single-beaited and guileless to a 
degree which Lady Jermyn thought quite incompatible 
with the worldly avocations of her station, and her 
long and high standing in fashionable circles. 

Lord Daventry presently entered, and drew off Sir 
Thomas Jermyn to another room, to show him, as 
welt as the light would permit, a projected alteration 
from an adjoining window, and left the ladies to them- 
selves. They tidked long; and Lady Daventry at 
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leqgth began to speak of their present and expected 
guests. *^ 1 am glad you happened t^come io us now, 
for we have got the Duke and Duchess of Hminster 
with us, and their dauglfter— -the ur^narried one— • 
delightful j)eople — you are sure to like them. They 
have made a long stay with us. Most of (he party 
are gone that we asked here to meet them, but there are 
more arriving to-»morrow. iuord Chesterton, and Mr. 
D^uncan and Lady Harriet — Uh ! and who do you think 
we have here now? Mr.' Tteb^k.-the Trebeck — ^you 
know whom I mean — we take his visit as a great com- 
pliment," said she, laughing. ^* But it is really very 
fortunate, for we were disappointed in Lord and Lady 
Tenby, who were to have come to meet the Duke and 
Duchess ; and Mr. Trebeck is the person of all others, 
for he is particularly intimate —quite in their set. 
Perhaps you don't know him, but of course ^you have 
heard him spoken of; — very fine, and 'every thing of 
that sort ; but pleasant, remarkably pleasant where he 
is known. But I must not keep you here," said she, 
warned of the time by seeing a servant enter to light 
the lamps ; and they accordingly betook themselves to 
the pleasing labour of adornment. 

When Caroline found herself alone with her mother, 
she could not forbear^a question among others, con- 
cerning the Mr. Trebeck wham she had just heard 
spoken of. 

V I do not know much about him, my dear," said 
her mother, ** any farther than this, that he is what they 
call very fine." ^ 

** Yes, mamma, so ^fnv aunt said ; but in what way 
«fine?'" 

*^ Oh, gives himself airs,^ and is very conceited, and 
a great dandy, and every thing of that sort." 

Caroline thought she comprehended ; and was satis- 
fied and silent, and repaired to her apartment, where 
she occupied her^mind as much as the important busi- 
ness of the toilette would permit, m forming abstract 
ideas of a duke and duchess, and in endeavouring to 
divine what manner of man the Trebeck could possi- 
bly be. \ ' 



Oq descending to the drawing room with liady 
Jermyn, aftev having undergone the maternal acriiliny, 
and been complacently pronounced <<a preaentaUe 
figvre,^ 8h€ found most of the party assembled, and * 
among them the Duke and Duchess, and their daughter 
Lady Elizabeth Bellasys, to all of whom the Braelb- 
ingsley party ivere severally and summarily introduced. 

The Duke was a fat, jovial, good-humoured looking 
man, with a twinkling eye, and a chuckling laugh at 
his friend's remarks, which it did one's heart good to 
bear. — The Duchess seemed a quiet commooophice 
woman, of gentle manners, with a countenance gutU^ 
less of much meaning, and in fact with no y^rj 
distinguishing character about her. She fluently ut* 
tered some good-humoured every day civilities,-T- 
praising, among other things, the beauties of firack- 
ii^ley, for which it turned out that she had mistaken 
another place, and inquiring after a supposed near 
neighbour, whom Lady Jermyn had never seen. — Her ' 
daughter was an old young lady, whose celibacy n^ght 
be considered as fixed. She was rather plain, but had 
a countenance that possessed all the intelligence which 
her mother's wanted ; a keen quick eye, and a sarcastic 
turn of the mouth, which gave rather an ill-natured and 
unprepossessing expression to her tace. Caroline was 
introduced to her by Lady Daventry, and received with 
a rapid, careless, but acute scrutiny, and an air, which 
though devoid of formality, was felt by the former to he 
chilling and repulsive. 

There were no other ladies except the Misses Clifton. 
The rest of the gentlemen consisted of Mr. Clifton, 
and a sporting friend, Mr. William Charlecote ; a tall, 
upright, smirking man in black, whose name was 
Bennett, and who was in orderd, and had newly entered 
into the situation jof domestic tutor to^ the younger 
Clifionsj Mr. Rigby, a factotum of the Duke's, — a 
bluff, coarse, square-built person, with a, steady step, 
and an ease of manner, which, though not obtrusive, 
w^s still not gentlemanly ; and though last, not leas^ 
the Hon. Mr. Tarleton, an effeminate looking young 
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man, more particularly distingubbed by a very ^<re^ 
cbercbe^ attire, a profusion of cbain work, several 
rings, a well curled bead, and a highly scented hand- 
kerchief. His talk was as pretty as his appearance, 
and bis acquirements corresponded. He had a correct 
tafite in bijouterie and dress, took in the Journal des 
Modes, could tell Lyons silk from English by the feel, 
and was not to be deceived (it was said) by paste dia- 
monds at any distance. He was also well versed in 
foreign affairs— could always tell the private history of 
the new *^ prima doiina,'' and knew long before any 
body else, from unquestionable authority, ^and he 
would whisper it mysteriously,) that the' French govern- 
ment would not suffer the expected *' premier danseur'' 
to come to England. 

The short time which precedes an English dinner 
party is universally stigmatized as the dullest period 
which is passed in society ; and far be it £rom us rashly 
to endeavour to rescue from disgrace what the sentetice 
of the world so universally condemns. If it is libelled, 
it must look for other advocates, for we are bound to de- 
clare that the present party did not rescue it from the 
usual imputations. The ladies were talking b( their 
morning's T^alk and drive ; the gentlemen recounting 
the successes of their f^ battue." Sir Thomas Jermyn 
4iad alrjBady fastened upon^he Duke, and was endea- 
vouring to impress upon his mind the overwhelming 
weight of business which was the unavoidable lot of 
every member of the lower house, and was enumerating 
upon his fingers the committees he had been upon during 
the two last sessions, — when, to the relief of his Grace» 
the dinner was announced. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

** Sir, your reasons 9t dinner hare been shaip and sentcntiong ; pleasant 
without scurrility, witty without afi'ectation, audacious without impudence, 
and strange without heresy."— Loyb'b Labour Lost. 

Caroline, on being seated, found at her side a va- 
cant chair, between herself and the Duchess, which as 
her eyeglanced round the table, she felt donvinced was to 
be occupied by Mr.Trebeck. That gentleman, however, 
did not soon make his appearance ; and she had taken 
her soup in tantalizing suspense, and had begun tb form 
a resolute determination to attend to what was passing on 
th^ other side, when she was roused by Lord Daventry's 
*'Trebeck, shall I help you ? — I am afraid it is cold f 
when she perceived the long expected person glide into 
his seat with an apologetic shnig, and ^< If you please, 
but I'll first take some wine with the Duchess. — Cold, 
is it ? oh ! never mind ;" and half turning to Caroline, 
^^even cold fish is a luxury to one who comes in resign- 
ed to see nothing but the cheese.'' 

She made no answer, and she believes stared at him^ 
for he turned away again with a slight smile, and applied 
himself to his cold turbot and salad, between which and 
a long story of the Duchess's, he seemed very equally to 
divide his attention. 

Caroline had now an opportunity of observing Mr. 
Trebeck, as much as was justifiable in her age and sex, 
and found that he was not exactly the sort of person she 
had prefigured to herself. She had been rather misled 
by her mother's word " dandy," and expected to view 
in him an excess of all the peculiarities of that numer- 
ous but decreasing tribe. She saw, therefore, with 
surprise, that he wore a dress in no respect distinguish*- 
able firom that of ten thousand others; that he had 
neither rings nor chains, that his head was not fixed at 
any particular angle, and that the quiet and ahnost 
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careless tie of his cravat, plainly showed that he had 
neither studied " Neckclothiana/' nor believed in the 
axiom that " Starch makes the man.'' Then there was 
nothing supercilioi^ or affiBcted in his manner, which 
was totally free from all peculiarity. As for his person, 
it was neither plain nor handsome, but there was an air 
of intelligence and subdued satire, and. ^n intuitive 
quickness in his eye, in the short glance which he be- 
stowed upon her, which rather restored him to her esti- 
mation. But altogether she was a little disappointed at 
finding him so much like other people, and could not con- 
ceive why the honour of bia visit should be so stron^y 
felt by Lady Daventry. 

These speculations beguiled a time which otherwise, 
from her constrained sUence, she would have thought 
dull; but they were at length broken by her right hand 
neighbour, 'Mr. William Charlecote, a chubby, plain, 
good humoui^d young nmn, tightly cravated, who having 
answered a question across the table from Mr. Clifton 
about the hounds, turning abruptly to Caroline, asked 
her if she ^ver hunted. She answered in the negative, 
with a look of slight surprise at the oddity of the question. 
^^Oh! it does not signify," said he, thinking she was 
ashamed of the avowal, ** every body does not do it ; but 
I thought, perhaps, you did. It seems to be quite the 

rage at present. Ever been in shire ? Do you 

know the Ditchleys? Mrs. John Ditchley is a famous 
horsewoman ; hunts four times a week, and goes fifteen 
miles to cover ; but I don't speak of that as any great 
thing; however, she does it; a fact, upon my honour. 
She rides better than her husband — pleads him — actu- 
ally leads him." 

" Leads her husband ? — I hardly understand — ^what — 
with a rein ?" 

<<0h! no — I only meant she goes first, and makes 
him follow her." 

He then turned away to talk to one of the Miss Cliftons^ 
and Caroline had an ample opportunity of extending 
her attention to all the audible conversation that passed 
around h^, particularly to that of his Grace of Ilmin- 
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6ter, who was expatiating with enthusiasm upon a Stras- 
bourg pate, and " a glorious matelotte" that he had 
tasted somewhere. From thence he digressed to his 
friend Lord A.'s cook, " a man of a thousand" — " de- 
cidedly the first artist of his day*' — his " risQlles," his 
"vol-au-vents'* were superb — did any body ever eat any 
thing better than his ^'rognons au bechamel," his ^< filets 
de sole," his ** fricandeaux aux pointes d'asperge?" And 
then his soufflets ! his soufflets were unique. ^^ So 
light ! so delicately flavoured ! of such an exquisite con- 
sistency ! the very eider-down of eatables,'^ said his 
Grace, growing eloquent in their praise. " Oh, it was 
quite like eating air! — And then, his epigraramefir! — 
there is nothng else in the world like them — ^they are 
quite the cleverest things known." 

He then drew a rapid but masterly sketch of the state 
of cookery at the present period; wjbich, as the style 
of discourse was rather novel, was listened to by Caro- 
line with, amused attention, — an attention which, as it 
appeared, was not unobsemd by her left-haitd neigh-^ 
hour, Mr. Trebeck, for she was presently roused from 
it by bis asking her in a low. tone if she bad ever met 
the Duke before. 

^^I assure you," said he, ^rthat upon that subject he 
is well worth attending to. He ia supposed to possess 
more true science than any amateur of his day. By 
the bye, what is the dish before you? It looks well, 
and I see you are eating some of it. Let me recom- 
mend it to him upon your authority ; 1 dare not upon 
my own." 

" Then pray do not use mine.** - 

" Yes, I will, with your permission ; I'll tell him you 
thought by what dropt from him in conversation that 
it would exactly suit the genius of his taste. Shall I ? 
Tes Duke," .raising his voice a little, and speaking 
across the table.) 

" Oh, no ! how can you ?" 

"Why not? — Duke," (with a glance at Caroline) 
"will you allow me to take wine with you ?" 

" I thought," said she, relieved from her trepidation, 
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and laagbing slightly, " you would nerer say any thing 
so very strange." 

<' Tou have too good an opinion of me : I bluah for 
my unworthrnessL But confess, that in fact you were 
rather alarmed at the idea of being held up to su^h 
a critic as the recoromender of a bad dish.** 

** Oh no, I was not thinking oT that ; but I hardly 
know the Duke ; and it would have seemed so odd ; 
and perhaps he might have thought that I had really 
told you to say something of that kind." 

**0f course he would; but you must not suppose 
that he would have been at all surprised at it. I'm 
afraid you are not aware of the full extent of your pri- 
vileges, and are not concious how many things young 
ladies can, and may, and will do.'' / 

'< Indeed I am not — ^perhaps you will instruct me." 

**Ah, 1 never do that for any body. 1 like to see 
young ladies instruct themselves. It is better for them, 
and much more amusing to me. But, however, for 
once I will venture to tell you, that a very competent 
knowledge of the duties of women may, with proper 
attention, be picked up in a ball room." 
** "Then I hope,*' said she laughing, ^* you will attri* 

bute my deficiency to my iittle experience of balls. I 
hiye only been at two." 

<< Only two I and one oi them I suppose a race ball. 
Then you have not yet experienced any of the plea- 
sures of a London season ? Never hadthe dear delight 
of seeing and being seen, in a well of tall people at a 
rout, or passed a pleasant hour at a ball upon a stair* 
case ? I envy you. You have much to enjoy." 

" You do not mean that I really have ?" 

" Yes— ^•eally. But let me give you a caution or two. 
Never dance with any man without first knowing lus 
character and condition, on the word of two credible 
chaperons. At balls, too, consider what you come for 
— ^to dance of course, and not to converse ; therefore, 
never talk yourself, nor encourage it in others." 

" I'm afraid I can only answer for myself." 

*< Why, if foolish, well-meaning people will choose to 
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be entertaimng, I question if you have the power of 
frowning them down in a very forbidding manner : but 
I wottld give them no countenance nevertheless." 

** Your advice seems a little ironical." 

"Oh, you may, either follow it or reverse *it — ^that 
is its chief beauty. It is equally good taken either 
way." 

After a slight pause, he continued — " I hope you do 
act sing, or play, or draw, or da any thing that every 
body else -does." 

" I am obliged to confess that I do a little — very little 
—in each." 

" 1 understand your * very little ;* I'm afraid you are 
accomplished." 

" You need have no fear of that. But why are you 
an enemy to aU accomplishments ?" 

*^ All accomplishments ? N^y, surely, you do not 
think me an enemy to all ? What can you possibly take 
me for ?" 

".I do not know," said she laughing slightly. 

" Yes, I see you do not know exactly what to make 
@f me, and are not without your apprehensions. I can 
perceive that, though you try to conceal them. But 
never mind, I am a safe person to sit near — sometimes. ^ 
I am to-day. This is one of my lucid intervals. I'm 
much better, thanks to my keeper. There he is, on- 
the other side of the table — ^the tall man in black," 
(pointing out Mr. Bennett) " a highly respectable kind 
df person. I came with him here for change of air. 
How do you think 1 look (it present ?" 

Caroline could not answer him for laughing. 

" Nay," said he, "it is cruel to laugh on such a subject. 
It is very hard that you should do that, and misrepresent 
my meaning too." 

"Well then," said Caroline, resuming a respecta- 
He portion of gravity ; " that I may not be guilty 
of that again, what accomplishments do you allow 
to be tolerable ?" 

"JLiCt me see," said he, with a look of consideration ; 
" you may play a waltz with one hand, and dance as 
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little as you think convenient. You inay diwxarica* 
tures of your intimate friends. You may not sing a note 
of Rossini [ nor sketch gateposts and donkeys afterHa- 
ture. You may sit to a harp ; but you need not play 
it. You must not paint miniatures nor copy Swiss cos- 
tumes. But you may manufacture any thing — ^from a 
cap down to a pair of shoes— always remembering that 
the less useful your work the better. Can you remem- 
ber all tljis ?" 

^ " I do not know,'* said she, " it comprehends so 
much ; and I am rather puzzled between the ^ mays' and 
^must lyDts.' However, it seems, according to your 
code, that very little is to be required of me ; for you 
have not mentioned any thing that I positively must 
do.'* 

, " Ah, well, I can reduce all to a very smair compass. 
You must be an archeress in the summer, and a skater 
in the winter, and play well at billiards all the year : and 
if you do these extremely well, my admiration will have 
no bounds." 

" I believe I rrtyf t forfeit all claim to your admiration 
then, for unfortunately I can do nokie of all these." 

" Then you must place it to the account of your other 
gifts." 

" Certainly-— when it comes." 

" Oh it is sure to come, as you well know : but, never- 
* theless, I like that incredulous look extremely." 

He then turned away, thinking probably that he had 
paid her the compliment of sufficient attention, and began 
a conversation with the Duchess, which was carried on 
in such a well regulated under tonei as to be perfectly 
inaudible to any but themselves. 

Nothing worth notice ensued. The business of dining 
proceeded with dull decorum ; ^nd Mr. Trebeck, though 
he seemed to amuse the Duchess and her daughter, yet 
as he spoke of persons of whom Caroline knew nothing, 
appeared so uninteresting and unintelligible to her, that 
she saw with pleasure the circulating nod, which pro- 
posed to the ladies to repair to the drawing room. 

Thither, as i^ is not our fate to be of the softer sex. 
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we may not fdllow ^era; nor can we presume to ima- 
gine the style of conversation which was likely to have 
taken place. Thus far dnl^ can we venture : if they 
are wiUing Iq believe that the sole topics of the absent 
gentlemen are not invariably field sports and politics, we 
will take upon ourselves, iiowever rashly, to declare, that 
the eloquent tongue&of the female coterie are not always ' 
exercised upon dress and scandal. 

It was, we believe, rather ^ a dull b6ur, and Caroline 
was not a little pleased when the opening doors admitted 
a reinforcement to break the regularity of their languid 
circle. Music soon lent its aid. One of the Miss 
Cliftons began to play some Swiss:wa)tzes out of a mar- 
vellously small music book, wherein they seemed to have 
been written with a crow quill ; and Mr. Trebeck at- 
tempted and executed with another of the sisters the 
difficult task of waltzing a figure of eight round two 
chairs. 

Singing followed. Miss Clifton was the chief vocal- 
ist; and after a few solos engaged the assistance of Mr. 
Tarleton. She knew' he could sing, she said, for " he 
looked as if he could — he was fond of music — he had 
a sister that sung — ho had just been at Italy — he was 
alwayfi at the opera — ^she had heard him hum'* — 
and sundry other unanswerable reasons — all which at 
length induced him to confess his powers. With consi- 
derable exercise of neck and eyebrow, and at very little 
expense of. voice, he murmured out a low husky " se- 
cond," perfectly inoffensive, but not eminently usefuL 
It excited no admiration, and very little remark. Mr. 
Bennett indeed, the new tutor, who was standing near 
Mr. Trebeck at the other end of the room, ventured t© 
observe to him, that " singing piano was Mr. Tarleton's 
forte ;^^ for which piece of wit he was rewarded with a 
look that ought to have annihilated him — ^a pun being, 
in Mr. Trebeck's estimation, the lowest pitch of mauvm 
Ion. 

Caroline contributed a few airs, but felt rather alarm- 
ed, and was glad to stop; and the occupations of the 
party took another turn. The Duke began to want 
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bis whist ; Mr. Trebeck sat dctwu to piqnet with- the 
Duchess ; while Lady Elizabeth lay on a chaise-longue 
by them, overlooking her, and talking to him. Caro- 
line soon found herself included in a pool at Ecarte, 
where she was much more engaged in looking on than 
playing, and between the acts of which desultory game 
she might listen to discussions from the whist table on 
the odd tricky which ought to hare been saved, low tan- 
talizing laughter from the trio at piquet, an indistinct 
gabble in the next ai)artment, and the click of billiard 
balls two rooms off. 

That we may not send the reader to sleep by mi« 
nutely detailing the tame transactions of the evening, we 
will now take that liberty with the whole of the party, 
and having supposed them to have slept, risen, and 
breakfasted, will break abruptly into another day. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

n y a des gess qui gagnent a etre extraordinaires ; ils vognent, ils cinglent 
dans nne mer oules autnes echonent et se brisent ; iu pairiennent, enblessattit 
toutesles regies de paryenir. — La Brtttkre. 

Caroline, upon that dispersion of the gentlemen 
which generally ensues soon after breakfast, began to 
see a little more of her cousins, and underwent from 
them a long examination upon her likings and dislik. 
ings, occupations and accomplishments. The Miss 
Cliftons were good-humoured girls, not handsome, but 
of pleasing manners, and sufficiently clever to keep up 
the ball of conversation very agreeably for an occasion- 
al half-hour. They were always au courant dujour^ 
and knew and saw the first of every thing — were in the 
earliest confidence of many a bride elect, and could 
frequently tell that a marriage was ^^off," long after it 
had been announced as *^ on the tapis," in the morning 
papers — always knew something of the new opera, or 
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the new Scotch neve), before any body else did— were 
the first who made fizgigs, or acted charades — contrived 
to have private views of most exhibitions, and were 
supposed to have led the fashionable throng to the 
Caledonian chapel, * Cross-street, Hatton Garden. 
Their employments were like those of most other girls: 
they sang, played, drew, rode, read occasionally, spoil- 
ed much musliny manufactured purses, handscreens, 
and retici^es for a repository, and transcribed a consid- 
erable quantity of music, out of large fair print into di- 
minutive manuscript. 

Miss Clifton was clever and accomplished : rather 
cold, but very conversible ; collected seals, franks, and 
anecdotes of the day ; and was a great retailer of the 
latter. Anne was odd and entertaining ; was a formi- 
dable quizzer, and no mean caricaturist ; liked fun in 
most shapes ; and next to making people laugh, had 
rather they stared at what she said. Maria was the 
echo of the other two ; vouched for all Miss Clifton's 
anecdotes, and led the laugh at Anne's repartees. They 
were plain, and they knew It ; and cared less about it 
than young ladies usually do. Their plainness, how- 
ever, would have been less striking, but for that hard, 
pale, par-boiled town look, that stamp of fashion, with 
which late hours and hot rooms generally endow the 
female face. ^ 

With these young ladies, in the course of the* morn- 
ing, Caroline had a good deal of that light, amusing, 
confidential chat, in which young female friends so 
liberally indulge, and drew from them many a lively ex* 
pose of the characters of their guests, and among 
others of Mr. Trebeck ; with which latter we shall take 
the liberty of troubling the reader in our own words. 

Vincent Trebeck was the only son of a gentleman 
pf good family, and handaome, though not large inde- 
pendent fortune, who had foilawed the example of a 
long series of respectable^ ancestors, in faithfully fulfil- 
ling the few and unobtrusive, but honourable and 
useful^ duties of atr. lEinglish country gentleman. But 
the enterprising subject of our present narrative was 
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early visited with higher aspirations, and soon learned 
to despise the undistinguishing praise of humble utility. 
He was sent at an early age to Eton, where he soon 
gained that precocious knowle^e of the world which 
a public school will generally impart, even to the dull- 
est comprehensiojn, and where his vivacious talents, 
well-assured confidence, and ready address, always 
- gave him a considerable asceRdency over his associates. 
From thence, with matured views of the art of advance- 
ment, he repaired to Oxford ; and never did any one 
glide with more ease and rapidity from the blunt un- 
ceremonious "hail-fellow-well-met" manner of the 
school boy, into the formal nonchalance and nieasured 
cordiality of the manly collegian. 

Nobody carriied farther that fashionable exclusivene&s 
which prescribes the narrow local limits of gentility, 
and denounces alias Vandal beyond its bounds. H« 
immediately cut an old school feUow, because he had 
entered at a minor college ; and discontinued Visiting 
another, because he had asked him to meet two men 

of Hall. He was a consummate tuft-hunter, with 

an air of the most daring independence, to the preserva- 
tion of which he usually sacrificed a friend a term. He 
systematically violated the regulations of the collegiate 
authorities, and parried their penalties with contemptu 
ous cajolery* He always ordered bis horse at hall t\me; 
was author of more than 4ialf the squibs that appeared 
upon the screen ; and turned a tame jackdaw into the 
quadrangle at — -^ in a pair of bands to parody the 
master. 

To the gracefulness of indolence, Trebeck contrived 
to add the reputation of being able to do a great deal 
if he would but condescend to set about it. He wrote 
one year for the Newdigate prize: it is true he was un- 
successful, but his copy was considered the second best, 
and it was even whispered among his friends, that he 
would have succeeded if he had but taken the trouble 
1o count his verses. 

The opening world' now presented an ampler field for 
the developement of bis talents. Fortunately, at his 
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outset he was taken up as a sort of pet bj sonfe fine 
people, of whom he had tact enough to make a conve- 
nient stepping-stone in his fashionable nonage, and not X 
too much gratitude to pi^ent him from neglecting them 
when be began to move m a higher spherci and found it 
useful to assert his independence. 

There are many rodds to notoriety. Trebeck began 
with dress, but he soon relinquished that, as unworthy 
or untenable. He. scorned to share his fame with his * 
tailor, and was moreover, seriously disgusted at seeing" 
a well-fancied waistcoat almost unique, before the expi- 
ration of its ^' honey-moon,'' adorning the person of a 
natty apprentice.- He sickened soon of giving names to 
cloaJis, bats, buggies and pantaloons , and panted for a 
higher pedestal than a coachmaker's sho\^-room, or a 
tailor's shop-board. His coats and carriages were 
copied by others almost as soon as tliey were exhibited 
by him, and as it was his ambition to be inimitable, 
he found it much better to shun these outward pecu- 
liarities, and trust alone to the '^ nameless grace of po- 
lished ease/' which he really possessed in a remarkable 
degree. 

He had great powers of entertainment, and a keen 
and lively turn for satire; and could talk down his su- 
periors, whether in rank or talent, with very imposing 
confidence. He saw the advantages of being formida- 
ble, and observed with derision bow those whose roa* 
lignity he pampered with ridicule of others, vainly 
thought to purchase, by subserviency, exemption for 
themselves. He bad sounded the gullibility of the 
world ; knew the precise current value of pretension; 
and soon found himself the acknowledged umpire, the 
last appeal, of many discontented followers. 

He seldom committed himself by praise or recom- 
mendation, but rather left bis example and adoption io 
work its way. As for censure, he had both ample and 
witty store ; but here too be often husbanded his re« 
roarks, and where it was needless or dangerous to define 
a fault, could check admiration by an incredulous smile^ 
and depress pretensions of a season's standing by the 

0W 
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raising of an eyebrovf • He had a quick perception of 
the foibles of others, and a keen relish for bantering 
%nd e:iposing them. No keeper of a menagerie could 
better show off a monkey, thaa he could an ^* original.''. 
Be could ingeniously cause^lffi unconscious subject to 
place his own absurdities in the best point of riew, and 
would cloak his derision under the blandest cajolery. 

Imitators he loved much ; but to baffle them-^more. 
He loved to turn upon the luckless adopters of his last 
loBy, and see them precipitately back out of the 
sctape into which himself had led them. 

In ttie aH of cutting he shone unrivalled : he knew 
tlie « when," the « where,'' and the " how." Withqut 
affecting useless short-sightedness, he could assume that 
calm but wandering gaze, which veers, as if uncon*^ 
sciously, round the proscribed individual; neither fixing, 
.nor to be fixed ; not looking on vacancy, nor on any 
one object; neither occupied, nor abstracted;, a look 
which perhaps excuses you to the person cut^ and, at 
any rate, prevents liim from accosting you. 

Originality was his idol. He wished to astonish, 
even if he did not amuse ; and had rather say a silly 
thing than a common-place one. He was led by this 
$ometimes even to approach the vei^ of rudeness and 
vulgarity ; but he had considerable tact, and a happy 
hardihood, which generally carried him through the 
difficulties into which his fearless love of originality 
brought him. Indeed^ he well knew that what would, 
in the present condition of his reputation, be scouted 
in any body else, would pass current with th^ worid in 

Such was the far famed and redoubtable Mr. Trebeck. 
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CHAfTER IX. 

Jt coDseu qa' one f^mme rit des elaart^s de toot, 

Mais je ne lui veax point la passion choqixante . 

De 86 rendre savaote afin d^etre savante ; 

£t y ume ^pie Mmveiit aux questidns qu'on fait, 

EUe sache ignorer les choses qn'elle sait ; 

Dii son etnde enfin je veax. qu'elle se caeli^ 

£t qu'elle ait du savoir sans vooloir qn'on le saehe, 

Sans citer les anteurs, sans dire de gnuids mots. 

Et dooner de Pesprit a aes moindres propos.— MOLISRE . 

A TioLENT snow-storm having driven the gentkmeigt 
within doors, the dispersed party now began to reunite; 
the sound of the billiard ball was again heard ; and the 
baffled sportsmen began to intrude their rough incon- 
Sraous shooting dresses among silks and muslins. 

Sir Thomas Jermyn was amused and kept quiet by 
the plans and estimates of rejected alterations in the house . 
and grounds. Lady Jermyn was exercising her in- 
gratiating tactics upon the Duchess, by setting herself 
to learn of her Grace a new and superior method of 
netting purses. Lady Elizabeth Belasys was manufac- 
turing some nick nack at a table by herself. Mr« 
Trebeck seated himself near, pretending to help her, 
and they began a lively, but not invariably good-natured 
review, of several of their acquaintances ; among 
whom they presently touched upon Mr. and Lady 
Harriet Duncan, who were that day expected at Hem- 
ingsworth. 

^* I like Duncan," said Mr. Trebeck, ** he is always 
a sensible fellow, and sometimes a pleasant one. He 
is oddly suited in a wife, though perhaps not altogether 
ill. Some people say he never did a more foolish thing 
than when he married Lady Harriet. I cannot say I 
think so. Nobody acts foolishly in pleaang themselves 
•^-and she is certainly an amusing piec^ of sillyness." 

'«Oh, I think," said Lady Elizabeth, ''she is abso- 
Itttely cbarming-*— quite a grown up child, stopped short 
at the ent^rtuning age — ^with her simplicity, and her 
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romance, and her little enthusiastic fancies ; and above 
all, her blue-stocking surs. The blue improves her 
wonderfully — ^there is not too much of it — ^it is such a 
delicate light serial tint — just like that sky you are washing 
in, Miss Clifton." 

" You see her just as I do,'* said Trebeck, " I delight 
in her, and all that belongs to her, from Duncan down 
to her scrap-book and relic-box. She invarijeibly asks 
me to contribute to both. She never could get me to 
write any thing, but I have contributed a relic or two: 
some of my own hair, (pray don't tell her) which she 
takes for Buonaparte's, and kisses night and morning ; 
and the lid of a snuff box, (a discarded one of my great, 
great-grandfather) which she verily believes toliave been 
Prince Eugene's. Nothing is so pleasant as a little en- 
thusiasm — ^you can generally laugh at it, if you don't 
partake of it. By the bye, is it not rather amusing to see 
the quiet, complacent way in which Duncan helps to " 
show her off? He will always join with the beat will 
imaginable, in any trick you may wish to play her. He 
is so used to amuse himself with her innocent foibles, 
that he does not see why t)thers should not do the same." 

"That is certainly liberal," said Lady Elizabeth, 
^« and I dare say you find it very convenient. Have 
you seen any thing lately of his family, the AUertons ?'' 

<^ I saw tiieir Lordship and Ladyship last, on their 
way to Cheltenham, in the Autumn, for change of air ; 
looking outrageously healthy, and both of them sadly 
hipped because they could not think so. I went there 
soon afterward, but they were flown. I met there our 
friend the Daily Advertiser-^you know whom I mean— « 
Lady Gabbleton — and her ancient ally, Mrs. Ingle ton. 
I ought to tell you that Mrs. Ingleton positively opens her 
matrimonial bazaar vnth two new nieces and a cousin 
next season." . ^ 

" She is really inexhaustible," said Lady Elizabeths 
" but I'm afraid the supply rather exceeds the demand. 
Did you see any thing of the new batch ?" 

" Quite enough, I assure' you ; and they tiake m^ 
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admire beV courage more tiian ever, and tremble not « 
little for her success/' 

" What ! even her success, who has succeeded so 
often ? Then they must indeed be hopeless subjects; for 
i knoir you have a very high opinion of Mrs. ingleton's 
ingenuity." 

'< I had, but I retract it. She was playing off her 
old artillery upon two or three very impracticable men, 
Cecil ; — ^Lord James Denbigh, and of all persons in the 
worid, Mr. Tyrrel." 

" Lord Malton's son T' 

*'¥es, tiie same, late of the Guards — a fellow that 
could not marry, even if any body would have him — 
almost as much a bankrupt in character as in purse— a 
choice union of the Palais Royal rouc with the English 
blackleg." 

While saying this, it did not escape the quick eye of 
the speaker, that Caroline looked towards him with ap- 
parent attention. <^Do you know the gentleman?" 
said he to her. 

"Very slightly," was her answer, « I have only seen 
him once— he is a sort of relation." 

" A distant one, I hope, for my own sake." 

« Yes, quite distant." 

" It is a relief to hear it. Then, with you permis- 
sion, I will not retract a syllable. It is very inconve- 
nient among the prudish many, of whom Miss Jermyn 
assures me by her sn^le that she is not one, to stumble 
upon relations of the present company. Poor Catton f 
I could not belp laughing the other day at his sudden 
rebuff from Sir Henry Deerhurst He was launching 
out in his best manner against Lord Windermere; Sir 
Henry grew stitf, and grave, and an^y ; and just as 
Catton was proving the noble Lord an ass, in the most 
satisfactory manner possible, drew up and said, ^ Per- 
haps you are not aWare, Sir, that the person you are 
abusmg, is my wife's brother-m-law's half uncle ?' " 

"I think it was a very Just rebuke," said Miss Clif- 
ton, looking up from her drawing, ** for confining his 
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ridiculrso unfairly to Lord Windermere, when' he might 
ha^e extended it to the whole of the family.'^ 

^< I hope you except the all-accomplished daughters,^' 
said Trebeck. 

*^ On no account ; I have no mercy upon female pe- 
dants ; and they are insufferable pedants. They are so 
technical ! so professional ! . I could very generously 
have pardoned their knowin|c a great deal more than 
myself, but their manner of showing it was quite Op- 
pressive. To hear them talk of music, for instance ! 
You could not mention an air, but they either asked you 
or told you what key it was in. They'll talk to you 
about the < chromatic colouring of an arpeggio passage,' 
and a ^motivo in B flat major modulating into D.' Then, 
a drawing with them is always apropos of ^^ depth,' and 
< breadth,' and < catching lights,' and * vanishing points;' 
and — oh, it's dreadful — ^in one short— no, I beg their 
pardons — in one long week I was lectured out of as 
much love for the arts as I had laid up in the ten years 
preceding." 

. ** You have really made out a very strong case of un- 
merited suffering. It almost deserves the attention of 
parliament. I think I shall call upon Lord Daventry to 
second my motion^ ^ that female accomplishments have 
increased, are increasing, and ought to he diminished.' " 

Lord Daventry bowed (dissent; and assuming a par- 
liamentary tone, which was not widely different from his 
usual flourishing manner, said, he should move as an 
amendment, that the word ** nof^ be inserted after the 
w6rd " otigAJ." 

Lady Jermyn concurred with him in thinking that 
there was no excess. Accomplishments, she said, were 
expected in every young person; and therefore must be 
essential. Lady Daventry saw no harm in any pursuit, 
provided it did not injure the figure : she had, however, 
known that effect result from drawing. 

Trebeck seemed much amused at the discussion. 
" Lady Daventry," he added, " what would you say, 
if I were to tell you of a case of deformity, solely pro- 
duced by the use of a double-action harp ?" 
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Lady Daventrj looked as if she did not know what 
to say. Miss Clifton pressed him to name his instance. 
" I could not think of it," said he, " charity forbids. 
But I oppose accomplishments upon higher grounds, if 
possible. The fact is, I ha?e a great objection to works 
of supererogation; and female accomplishments are 
quite of this description. Miss Jermyn," said he, turn- 
ing to Caroline, who was nearest to him, ^< I am a con-' 
fident person — I am going to take it for granted that you 
agree with me." 

"I fear not," said she, " but I cannot be sure till I 
have heard your reasons for calling them so. FerMaps 
I may then become a convert." 

" Without a doubt — for my reason is this, — that you 
have all such a natural fund of agreeableness, that any 
attempt to increase it is a shameful expenditure of time 
and trouble, much to be reprehended in these econo-^ 
mizing days. Now, ai*e you of my opinion ?" 

"I did not know," said Caroline, "how treacherous 
you were, in asking m,e to agree with you beforehand* 
I was not prepared for such a compliment." 

" It is not worth having," said Anne Clifton. " Mr. 
Trebeck, you must be given to understand that we ac-* 
eept only individual compliments. Praise of the sex 
goes for nothing." 

"I solemnly assure you," said Trebeck, "that nothing 
was farther from my intention than a compliment. Com- 
pliments are matwaU ton — are not they, Lady Elizabeth? 
They are quite obsolete — went out with hoops and hair 
powder. Pray do not accuse me of wishing to revive 
them. I was merely stating the simple fact, that ladies 
spoil their natural gifts by loading them with artificial 
ones. Those who have many accomplishments, arc 
seldom so pleasant as those who have few. They trust 
too much to what they can do, and too little to what they 
can say. I wish the thousand shining qualities, which 
of course no lady can ever be without, to appear at her 
tongue's end, and not at her finger's." 

" You wish her, I believe," said Anne Clifton, " to 
play upon her acquaintance, rather than her harp." 
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Trebeek bow^'d assent. 

" I am afraidj'* observed Caroline, " the result of 
such playing is not often harmony." 

"Perhaps not," replied Trebeek, "but. you are 
aware» that djiscords in nnisic are much in vogue. You 
eanuot think with what additional effect a tart remark 
always comes from a female tongue. The effect^ some- 
times, is quite electrical. Now occupation, and colti- 
vati(H), as they call it, tend to injure all this. Accom- 
plishments, and reading, divert the attention sadly from 
passing events and the news of the day." 

"That," said Miss Clifton* "is very bad. Nobody 
is any body that is not quite * au eeurant dujour.* " 

" True," added Anne Clifton, " and the worst of the 
Blues, is, that they seldom condescend to scandal." 

" Ejccept scandal of the worst kind," said Trebeek ; 
"such as ripping up old grievances, and speaking shame- 
fully ill of the dead. I met a Blue the other day, vdio 
was discussing the Suffolk Letters, and Walpole's Me- 
raoirs, and then went on to say paw-paw things of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague. Now, really, this is quite 
atrocious. To attack a modern reputation, is venial in 
comparison. Thank heaven ! with all my faults, it 
cannot be said that L ever slandered any body's great, 
great-grandmother." 

" I acquit you, for one," said Lady Eliziabeth Bella- 
sys, who had preserved a dignified silence ever since the 
others had joined in conversation, and who seldom ad- 
dressed herself to any. but Trebeek; "but I wonder 
how you should come in contact with a Blue. They 
are a sort of people one never sees. The only Blue of 
my acquaintance — and she is a Light Blue — ^is our odd 
little friend Lady Hamet Duncan " 

" I believe," said Anne Clifton, looking out at the 
window, "bur odd little friend is coming now." 

At this moment, a carriage was seen driving up the 
approach. Doubts began to be agitated about the colour 
of the livery, and the probability of their reaching 
Hemmgsworth so early: but the question of identity 
was in a few minutes decided, by the announcement of 
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the parties themselves, and Lady Harriet, a sickly, but 
rather pretty looking woman, followed by her husband, 
glided in, with a step half languid, half alert, between a 
walk and a run; greeted the Daventry family en masse; 
began to answer questions about herself, before they 
were asked ; astonished the Duchess, by running up and 
kissing her on the forehead ; called the Duke ** a good 
creature," and set him Isojighing for ten minutes; nodded 
to Lady Elizabeth ; held ooit her forefinger to the rest 
of the circle by way of shaking hands ; told Mr. Tre- 
beck that she should' not speak to him till he had made 
his peace ; and then remembering that she was tired, 
made the best of her way to a sofa, from which she fre- 
quently started up with childish eagerness, to ask if there 
were any letters for her. Three were brought ta her, 
which she was in ecstasies at the sight of; tore open one 
of them, and throwing the others to Mr. Tarleton, de- 
sired him to open them for her, while she was reading 
the first. V 

<^And read them?'' he asked, meaning to be face- 
tious. 

** No, no — ^lake them out of the envelope — ^there — 
Ifaanks — and give them to me.'* 

She then read them eagerly to herself, with perpetual 
half-whispered exclamations of joy, grief, surprise, and 
laughter ; and afterwards burst out in praise of her cor- 
respondents ; and when tired of endowing them with 
" every virtue under heaven," -got up, and began to tum- 
ble over the books upon the sofa tables, asking at the 
same time an infinity of questions, addressed to nobody, 
about what they had or had not read, of the thousand 
charming things that came out <^ the other day." She 
then set a French clock playing upon the chimney piece^ 
and said, as she wound it up, looking round at Lady 
Davent^, " If I spoil it, Tarleton can mend it for you ; 
he has a genius for t))ose things — ^he mended one at 
Lady Kidderminster's." After exhausting the tunes of 
the musical clock, she rang to inquire if her bullfinch 
was brought in, " for I want," said «he, " to iHtroducc 
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bim ta yoUr— he is soch a dear love-*-you shall hear him 
sing the Ranz de Vaches." 

The bird 'was brought, and sung his air with variations, 
(considerable variations from the original) and v^ns 
petted and praised to his admiring mistress's heart's eon*> 
tent; though to most of the company, and especially to 
Caroline, his mistress herself gave much greater enter- 
tainment. 

Carolme was much amused with Lady |Iarriet. She 
had never before seen any thing like her ; and though 
led by the previous conversation to look for a character 
widely differing from the rational generality, she was hy 
no means prepared for that diverting breadth of stngu- 
hiitj wji^ich she now witnessed in the little flighty ** mt- 
naudme$^* of this very ori^al lady. Her surprise and 
amusement were still increased, when, on bemg intro- 
duced to Lady Harriet, she shook her warmly by both 
hands, saying, << I think 1 shall like you— If I don't I'll 
tell you — you will like me, I know — ^new peoplealways 
do." She then began to talk to her with great seeming 
interest, and asked her in the course of conversatkm, 
^probably with a view of sounding her capacity,) b mul- 
titude of very uncommon and unconnected questions ; 
«« Whether she believed in craniology ?" " Whether she 
could improvvisare in Italian ?" ^^ Whether she had studied 
the theory of apparitions ?" "Whether she considered 
music to be * the food of love V " " What perfume she 
was most partial to ?" and, " What was her opinion of 
Mr. Perkins's new invented steam-engine ?" 

Amused as Caroline was with so smgular a person, 
and engaged in a conversation which embraced so wide 
a circle of important subjects, it is not wonderful that 
she should have bestowed a very small portion of hep 
attention upon Mr. Duncan. She could only perceive 
that he was a gentlemanly man, and had said nothing 
hitherto that was either odd enough to stare at, silly 
enough to smile at, or clever enough to be worth repeat- 
ing. But as this is almost all you can, ever say, after 
hidf an hour'i^ acquaintance with ninety-nino " gentle- 
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manly men'' out of an hundred, the result, though not 
interesting, was perfectly satisfactory. 



CHAPTER X. 

VoQfl Toulez, Acis, me dire qa'U fait froid ; que ne ttinez tous, il fait froid % 



▼ a en TOUS une CUOSe UV U^p^ 4UI cat^ j. wuwfui u ^u awn ^ttw 4UC a^s nuuw ^ 

▼oila la cause de votre pempeux gaUmathiafl, de tos phrases embrooillies, et 
devos grands mots qui ne signifient rien. Ua Brutere. 

The dinner table this day rec-eived the farther addi- 
tion of a personage who was, at any rate in his own 
opinion, a very important one. Lord Chesterton, son 
of the Earl of Banbury; was a solemn, hea^y, pompous, 
formal, pedantic young man, deeply impressed with his 
own consequence, but not at all skilled in the art of im- 
pressing others with it. In society he was a long and 
frequent talker, and flattered himself that he was enter- 
taining. He gave his opinions gravely, and authorita* 
tively. 

" As who should say, * I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my mouth, let no dog baric."' 

Periphrasis (next to Catachresis) was his favourite figure 
of speech ; but he did not indulge in fanciful circum* 
locution, or flowery metaphor. His was heavy amplifi- 
cation—downright circumbendibus — the genuine elo- 
quence of "gentle dulness." If he wanted to ask you, 
what news? he inquired, "whether the paper of the 
day presented any article of more than ordinary interest 
and importance ;" when he would inquire of a lady, if 
she were tired with her ride, he " hoped she had expe- 
rienced no very considerable accession of ffitigue from 
the protracted length of her equestrian excursion;" 
when he wished to observe that it was finer to-day than 
it was yesterday, he said, " a considerable amelioration 
had evidently taken pla^c in the aspect of the weathefj, 
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during the lapde of twenty-four hours."— But enough, we 
are becoming infected ourselves : in one word, he was 
a proser ; a character which, as it strengthens with our 
growth, and is more peculiarly the failing of age, is 
least tolerable in a young man. 

This person very soon manifested a disposition to be- 
stow much of his tediousness upon Miss Jermyn. Inde- 
pendent of the powerfiil attractions of youth, beauty, 
elegance, and good humour, she possessed, in his eyes, 
many negative recommendations to his notice. S&e*^ 
was not, like the Miss Cliftons, addicted to quizzing: he 
did not stand in awe of her, as he did of Lady Elizabeth 
Bellasys ; and she was less talkative, more rational, and 
much more intelligible than Lady Harriet Duncan. Her 
youth gave her a preference to the more matronly part 
of the company ; for Lord Chesterton, though not much 
versedin Smalltalk, and <^ the little attentions," and though 
the style of his conversation was better suited to steady 
ladies, of a ^< certain age," yet he maintained as an a^om* 
that persons of the same age ought to.aissociate, and 
thought it always incumbent upon young gentlemen, to 
render themselves agreeable in the eyes of young ladies. 
He therefore devoted himself to Caroline, with an assi- 
duity, which, though very gratifying to Lady Jermyn, 
was absolute penance to its unfortunate object. Caro- 
line, in her simplicity, viewed him only as a bore ; Lady 
Jermyn, in her wisdom, viewed him only as Lord Ches- 
terton, and smiled, and bridled, and tried to look grave, 
and indiiferent, and <^let things take their natural course," 
and peeped now and then out of the corners of her eyes, 
and turned away her head,, and pretended not to overhear 
the honied words that dribbled fr6m the lips of the prosy^ 
Lord ; while poor Caroline sat, with a much enduring ci- 
vility of face, sighing inwardly, and assenting outwardly to 
the pompous tnusms which he so elaborately announced. 

The next day witnessed the departure of the Duke 
and Duchess, and their daughter, — happily not until 
Jj^dj Jermyn had finished her purse, and Sir Thomas 
had begun to excite the jealousy of Mr. Rigby, by his* 
favour with the Duke ; in fact, they had made such suc-t 
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cessfol advapees in the good opinion of the Duke and 
Duchess, that their Graces, who were perfectly good 
aatured, and disposed to be pleased, expressed with 
more than usual siacerity, their hope of seeing them 
when they came to town, and left Lady Jermyn consoled 
by this pros[iect, for her early loss of them, just as her 
acquaintance was beginning to ripen into perfect inti- 
macy. 

« Bon voyage j''* said Mr. Trebeck, as the Ducal party 
disappeared from their view from the drawing-room 
windows ; " upon my honour, I like that family ; they 
Tetieve each other so admirably well ; the Duchess and 
her daughter especially ; they are a capital contrast- 
oil and viifegar ; together with the substantial Duke, 
and Uie pungent Mr. Rigby, they would make up an ex- 
cellent family salad. Don't you adore the Duchess, 
Lady Harriet ?— dear, good, civil, little woman ! when 
one tells her the most abominable falsehood, she thanks 
one so sweetly for undeceiving her ! By the bye, I am 
sorry for the poor Duke ; he loses his pocket handker- 
chief at Bath.". 

" What do you mean ?" said Lady Jermyn, who fek 
much interested in what concerned them. 

"His right-hand man," said Mr. Trebeck. 

^* What, his valet ? his gentleman ?" / 

" Gentleman ! really Lady Jermyn you are too severe, 
God forbid I should so miscall him — No, I was speaking 
of Mr. Rigby.'* 

"Dear! poor Mr. Rigby! why ^o you didlike him, 
Mr. Trebeck ? He seems an excellent sort^ of man. 
The Duke says — he was telling Sir Thomas, only yes- 
terday—was it yesterday— yes, it was yesterday — ha 
was telling Sir Thomas that he was quite a treasure; 
lie should not know what to do without him.'' 

** That I can easily believe," said Trebeck ; " but 
you must not misunderstand me— I admire him exceed- 
ingly, I think he has many rareni^ualities — he has a great 
deal of confidence, without a grain of pride ; hd 
has perfect subserviency, without any unnecessary for* 
mality ; and he certainly possesses the art of flatter* 
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ingy without the least appearance of fawning ; he had 
a bold, rough, honest style of toad-eating, wfaichi hum- 
bly conceive to be very near perfection ; I like his 
blunt thorougl-going manner of doing it. As Charles 
Temple said, in his metaphorical way, < He is a man 
that butters his bread with a bill book/ ^' 

** You are using one yourself, 1 think,'' said Mr. 
Duncan ; *^ you have hacked him down manfully — and 
we are the more obliged to you for this exposiy as you 
don't often stoop to such small deer. It is not** every 
body, Trebeck, to whom you vouchsafe the honour of 
an attack; you are generally select5 even in your en* 
mities." 

** Thank you for the compliment — I conclude it is 
meant for one, though Iicannot exactly make out how ; 
unless you allow me to take the converse, and say, that 
if I am select in my enmities, I am extensive in my 
friendships." 

"You don't expect me to grant that ?" 

" Not exactly : nobody does grant it ; for in fact, 
nobody understands me : I am not a difficult person to 
please — I flatter myself that I mix well with people in 
general — If there is any thing I pique myself upon, it 
is upon having a little dash of the cosmopolite, being a 
sort of unsophiscated person, ready to join in with all 
the odd humours of every class, both high and low.'' 

" Pardon me there," said Duncan, " you can hu* 
mour oddities as well as any body, but I dont think you 
are tolerant to the quiet generality — I think I have 
observed, that your list of supportable people is rather 
a contracted one." 

" Why, of course," said Trebeck, " there are per- 
sons one wishes to avoid^-a man, for instance, who 
commits a forgery, or a pun — or asks twice for soup — 
or goes to private balls in Town on a Wednesday. 
Tfa^se are offenders one should be sorry to associate 
with ; but as to the quiet, decent, orderly mass^ who 
have no such crintfes as these to answer for, nobody is 
more ready to exchange a nod, or a ^ how d'ye do,' or 
give them two fingers to shake^ than myself.^' 
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<<l am glad to hear you disclaim fastidioasnesfi,^ said 
Duncan, *^ and I wish to Heaven you would try to ex* 
plode it ; in my opinion it is one ot the most prominent 
blots in the manners of the day.'' 

" Oh, I agree with you perfectly. There certainly is 
a horrid deal of vile counterfeit finery afloat-— a most 
disgusting aiSectation of hauteur and uppishness. So^ 
ciety is becoming one huge oyster-bed, every one en^ 
trenched in his own stiff clumsy shell of coldness and 
.consequence. If there is one thing on earth I hate 
more than another, it is to see your stupid, insignificant 
people, trying by dint of solemnity, to make themselves 
both clever and important; affecting to stand aloof 
from those who woidd only honour them too much by 
tbeir society ; creatures who don't condescend to be 
agreeable, because in iact they have nothing to say. In 
short, its quite the national characteristic." 

" It is perfectly true," observed Mr. Tarleton. " I 
am only just returned from Italy myself. We have a 
borrid bad character for pride, and finery, and all that. 
The two marks by which tbey tell an Englishman, are, 
vbite pantalaons and a stiff neck." 

^'It shows their discernment," said Mr. Trebeck. 
"It is impossible to doubt the fastidiousness of a being 
that wears a stiff black stock and a pair of white trow* 
sers. But really," said he, addressing himself to Mr. 
Duncan, ^^if we are any where to give ourselves airs of 
exclusiveness, and step daintily and pick our way, it 
surely is abroad. I should advise a friend who was 
going abroad, to cut every countryman, right and left» 
and go well provided with introductions to foreigners." 

" That was Catton's plan," said Mr. Duncan. " Did 
you hear of his adventure at Flor^ence ? He went there 

with a letter of introduction to a Conte di 1 really 

forget the name — ^but no matter. As soon as he got to 
Florence, he went, as a man of taste should, straight 
to the gallery ; and in going in, swinging his body, (you 
know his way) and flofh'ishing his stick, as he always 
does, he rapped on the nose the poodle of an Italian 
gentleman who was coming out. Catton» instead of 
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apologizing, bestowed a curse upon the dog. The 
Italian made use oi 'cospetto' and ^bestia," which 
Catton very properlj applied to himself, and demanded 
an explanation. Neither well understood the other-— 
high words ensued — cards were exchanged — and the 

Italian turned out to be the Marcfaese di something. 

Catton soon began to consider that he could not fight 
a duel without a second ; he had not yet discovered any 
acquaintance, but he had his letter of introduction to 
the count ; and an Italian second he thought would do 
just as well as an English one. So he went to him, 
letter in hand, thinking, by the way, how he should 
bring in his request — made his bow, and was going to 
deliver it, — when he found he was addressing his foe 
the Marchese. The fact was, the ^ Conte bad lately 
changed his title. The thing was too ridiculous : the 
mistake put them both into perfect good humour, and 
they finished the business by breakfasting together 
about the same time that they were to have fought." 

^* Well done, Catton ! He is an inexhaustible blun- 
derer; one of the curious in contretemps ; he seems to 
be wrong-headed by instinct, as Falstaff was valiant. — 
But, talking of travelling, whom did you fall in with on 
your last trip." 

" I can give you a long list of names — but very few 
are worth mentioning. We met at Milan with two 
pleasant young men, — Mr. Courtenay, Lord Essen- 
den's grandson, and his friend, a Mr. Granby, a-relation, 
I believe, of Lord Malton's. But to balance the ac- 
count, our friend Baron Crackendorf stuck to us like 
a leech, and did the' honours of every thing visitable. 
He was no favourite of your's, Harriet.** 

** I cannot say that he was. He was a heavy per- 
son," said Lady Harriet, languidly, "and has very little 
mind^ and is an unmerciful talker. Oh, Mr. Trebeck, 
you cannot think, what he made me suffer." 

" r think I can imagine it^ I have the misery df 
knowing him. He is consi^red- the most powerM 
Qroser on the Continent.*' 



'*Tbeyusedto call him at Spa, tbe Westphalian 
Bore," said Duncan. 

" 1 hope, Sir, you endeavoured to cure him," said Mr.^^ 
Bennett, who had long stood ready to edge in a pun. 

Mr. Duncan good-humouredly laughed. Trebeck 
seemed unconscious that any body had spoken, and 
continued, ^^aud where did this being fasten himself 
upon you ?" 

" At Florence," said Lady Harriet; "and a tyran- 
nical physician conspired to keep us within his clutches* 
He absolutely would not let me travel-— talked of ner- 
vous debility, and I donU know what — forbad Rome — 
that was cruellest of all —said a great deal (I believe 
rery well) about Malaria; but I was too much provoked 
to admire his lecture. I don't see what right physi- 
cians have to be so despotic. Bui Duncan supported 
him in all he said ; so that I really thought we never 
should have got to the * eternal city.' But when after 
all we did get there" 

"Your ladyship," interrupted Mr, Bennett, who had 
been smirking and wriggling during the last half minute, 
in all the agonies of a pent-up joke ; **your ladyship, 
if I mistake not, was questioning the compulsory right 
and authority .of the physican. Permit me to suggest^ 
that doubtless he enjoys that right by frescription.^* 

Lady Harriet nodded and smiled, but looked as if 
she did not take ; Trebeck tooky but did not smile ; Mr. 
Duncan did both. 

^* All this is a parenthesis,'' said Trebeck ; *' but when« 
after all, you did arrive, you were going to say that 
you urere enraptured, I suppose ?" 

"No; disappointed — shockingly disappointed — eve- 
ry thing so new, and yet so old — ^you understand me ? 
— I mean, every thing was so modem, and so like what 
one had been used to ; and the people — very worthy, 
but not intellectual ; and then they have no enterprise. 
I wanted to set on foot an excavation, and not a soul 
would hear of it. Oh, they think of nothing but taking 
airings, and siestas, and eating ice ; and they pestered 
you with their cards, as they might have done in town. 
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The very second day, I found *Mra. Somebody at 
home' upon my table. Only conceive ! — * at home !* 
in Rome! I regretted ribthing when i left it, but the 
Coliseum, and the dear Pope.'' 

<< Where is your Italian sonnet, Harriett said 
Duncan. 

<* I have several, you knov^ ; which of them do yoo 
mean ? that on the Pope's clipper, or the Malaria, or 
the unknown Statue, or the dead calf in the Campo 
Vaccino ?" 

" The first," said he. 

" I don't know — I believe I have mislaid it. Ah, 
Mr. Trebeck,-! thout^hr I should have written a great 
deal at Rome. 1 had just read Corinua with intensie 
interest, and was preparing to be inspired by the genius 
of the place. But i doii't know how it was — I felt para- 
lyzed. I believe it was owin:; to the unnatural contrast 
between the vestiges of antiquity and the realities of 
modern life. No — no — it did not interest me as it 
«hould have done. After ail, I know but three truly 
touching spots; — Vaucliise, Ermenonville, and the bu« 
rial ground of Pere la Chaise. Oh! that last was a 
svi^eet, sweet place ; there is such a pensive prettiness 
about it. To me it was quite a moving scene ; did'nt 
you admire it ? did'nt yoix feel it? And some of the in- 
scriptions— ob ! so lovely. There was one particular- 
ly — what could it be? — but never mind— 1 shall think 
of it presently. Do you know I was quite angry with 
Duncan. He did not like it, and he gave such odd 
reasons ! He said it wan in ratber a frippery taste, and 
that he did not like the convc^rsion of a burial ground 
into a fashionable lounge. Whsn't it so ?" 

^U believe it was," said Mr. Duncan, ^^and I'm 
afraid if you were to ask me, I should say so again." 

*^ I'm sure I shall not ask yoti then ; for I don't wish 
to hear you say any thing so horrid. But I must look 
for the inscription — 1 have got it in my album. And 
now I think of it, do Mr. Trebeck, be a good creature, 
and write me something clever and original; see, here 
is a blank leaf left on purpose fur you.'' 
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<< I ean onlj assure you," said Trebeck, " tbat I 
would if I could ; but real! j I have not yet discovered 
any genius for extempore efiiisions. However, I shall 
be happy to leave you an impromptu in my will, if yoa 
will not object to that mode of receiving it V^ » 

** Ob, I shall like it ten times better ; there will be • 
something so new in a poathumous impromptu. Well 
aow," continued she, running on from one thing to 
another — << what have you been reading lately { Are 
you fond of poetry ? By the bye, do you know Chris* 
tabel?'' 

" I never saw it-^what is it about?" 

"About? oh! it's about— I don't know— I cannot 
exactly describe it— r-but do read it — ^it's singularly ori- 
l^inal, and shows a delicate sense of the beauty of 
ttiiogs. — ^Well — and do you like sonnets ?" 

'* Of all things. I wrote one once on a lady's eye* 
brow — a fruitful theme you know with sonnetteers ; 
and 1 can safely say that mine is the best extant on 
that subject." 

" Now I hardly know whether you are joking or 
lot. I think not — ^you look so serious. But do tell 
me your favourite novels I hope you like nothing of 
Miss Edgeworth's or i^m Austen's. They are full of 
eommon-place people, that one recognises at once. 
Tou cannot think how I was disappointed in North- 
anger Abbey, and Castle Rack-rent, for the titles did 
really promise something. Have you a taste for re- 
liance ? You have ? I am glad of it. Do you like Mel- 
moth? It is a harrowing book; Dear Mrs. Radcliffe's 
vere lovely things*- but they are so old ! But then 
there arc « Valperga,' •Pour ei Centre,' dear * Inesilla,^ 
and — oh ! there are many more — I have not near done 
yet" — ^(Trebeck gave aside look of dismay.) *• Do look 
at Peter Schlemihl and Le Renegat, and the Devil's 
£Iixir, and Helen de Tournon — oh ! I dote upon that 
last— <et les voutes de I'eglise repeterent, jomaw, — ^'^' 
solemnly casting up her eyes. 

<*My dear Lady Harriet, what are you talking 
about ?'' said Trebeck» 
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<<0b1 I foi^ot-— perhaps you bare not read it. 
It eiids so. Well, and do you know German ? You 
must learn it if you do not ; and read Goethe in the 
original. And now do tell me what you have ever 
written yourself. Are you sure y«u are not the * Her- 
mit in London V you are not ? Nor the ' Hermit in the 
Country P Well then, are you the ^Amateur of Fashion' 
who wrote those books from Long's and Stevens's ? 
Are you not really ? Oh ! I'm sure you have written 
.something — ^you are so very satirical. Tell me, do 
tell me, and I'll keep it such a secret ! did you ever 
put naughty things into the John Bull ?" 

« Upon my honour, Lady Harriet," said Trebeck, 
.starting up, ^*you are a very dangerous person. This 
scrutiny is too much for me." 

" Ah ! guilty — ^guilty — ^you dare not answer my last 
question. I'm perfectly satisfied, and now don't come 
near me, for I'm going to read." 



CHAPTER XL 

He has so pestered me with flames and staff, I think I sha'nH endure tk(» 
sight of a fire this twelyemQnth.—CoNGREYE. — The Old Bachelor* 

The hours rolled on, and Lord Chesterton continued 
his assiduities with such increasing pertinacity, that 
before the end of another day Caroline had begun to 
reproach herself for entertaining a very unchristian 
feeling, as she really felt that she eJmost hated him ; and 
his offences, considering their flattering and not unamia- 
ble cause, seemed scarcely to deserve such deep dis- 
pleasure. She allowed within herself, that all he did 
and said was exceedingly well meant, and that she ought 
to be grateful for such unremitting attention ; but per* 
haps this effort to feel obliged to him only made the 
matter worse. He certainly was provokingly perse- 
vering. At. table, at the instrument; riding, wsdking, 
sitting, playing, he was always near, always assiduous^ 
always tedious^ always unwelcome. But so well did 
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she dissemble her dislike, and suppress her yawns, and 
smooth her brow, and look placid and pleasing, and 
consequently pleased, that nobody seemed at all con* 
scions that the homage of her admirer was in the least 
degree unwelcome. 

But there was one person, who, though he seemed as 
unconscious as the rest, not only accurately read every 
feeling of distaste which arose in her mind, but even 
interested himself in her situation, and diligently, though 
unobtrusively, laboured to alleviate and divert the little 
aimoyances to which she was thus singularly exposed; 
and this person was one of all others the most unlikely 
80 to act, for it was no other than Mr. Trebeck. That 
he, with his natural quickness, should have understood 
her feelings, was not at all surprismg ; but that he should 
have interested himself at all about her, or taken any 
trouble to alleviate her persecution, — ^tbis was indeed a 
subject for wonder, and this she felt at first some diffi- 
culty in believing. But her incredulity was soon dis- 
pelled, by a conversation which he took an Opportunity 
of introducing, the first time he found her alone ; in 
which he gave her so exact a picture of her own 
sentiments, and talked over her feelings and opinions 
on this delicate subject with so much discernment, 
frankness, and playful good-humour, that she could not 
either deny Or conceal the truth of a single syllable he 
said, and strange and awkward as was the topic for a 
young lady to discuss with a gentleman of whom she ' 
knew so l]|tle, yet there was such a mixture of plainness 
and delicacy, friendliness and intelligence, in his manner 
and language, that she knew not how to withhold the 
confidehce which he exacted, or reject his ofiFers of co- 
operation. Besides she had been hitherto taught to 
hold him in such awe, she was so confounded by his 
unexpected language, and found him so thoroughly in 
possession of her thoughts, that she dared not utter a 
word of contradiction or demur, and considered herself 
too much at his mercy to have any com*se left but acqui- 
escence; 

Nor dM she owe her conviction to words alone. She 
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soon became sensible of many litde expedients thrown 
ingeniously in her way, for saving her from the wearing 
fatigue of too much attention ; amusements started, to 
supply her with an excuse for change of place and^oc- 
cupation ; discussions entered into with Lord Chestertoi^ 
which a look from Trebeck would clearly inform her, 
were incurred solely on her account; and diversions 
thrown in his way, which but for the same silent, but 
expressive testimony, might have been considered as 
dictated by no other motive than civility to him. 

These attentions were so delicate, so unobtrusive, so 
indirect, and at the same time so useful, that she could 
hot but feel obliged to the person who paid them. Mr. 
Trebeck had from the first paid her very little outward 
attention, less, perhaps, than to any other lady in com- 
pany, and no difference was nowpet'ceptible. Though he 
contrived to make Caroline fuUysensible that his thoughts 
were frequently occupied with her, nobody in their com- 
pany ever suspected that he stooped from bis height to 
bestow any but the most trivial notice. When he did 
address her, (and it was rarely that he did so) he 
trifled with the same condescending indifference, the 
same air of mock deference, and civil superiority. 

^Caroline was glad that it was so, and that his newly 
awakened interest was not accompanied with any 
change of manner ; for sinking as she was under the 
oppressive notice of one admirer, she would have been 
.quite overwhelmed had she at the same time felt that 
she was the marked object of the more flattering at- 
tentions of Mr. Trebeck. Flattering they certainly 
were; as flattering as they seemed extraordinary. Mr. 
TreWck ! the fastidious, the indifferent, the self-suffi- 
cient, the all-courted, all-neglecting gentleman, whom 
dhe had hitherto looked upon with so strange a mixture 
of awe and curiosity — ^tbat he should glide at once into 
the attentive friend, the careful confidant ! it was cer- 
tainly more than she, in her modesty, could possibly 
account for by any merits of her own. She sometimes 
feared that his secret end was merely ridicule ; but 
then she reflected that he must indeed be possessed 
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With a strange love of laughing in his sleeve, if he could 
so sedulously pursue so poor a joke, without any ac- 
complice to share in the amusement. Besides, she 
could not perceive that any of his manoeuvres could 
have other objects than her gratification ; and he seemed 
at the same time particularly careful to attach no need- 
ess ridicule to Lord Chesterton. He gave her con- 
stant opportunities of admiring his address in devising 
means for her deliverance, either by informing her of 
the motions of the enemy, or by throwing diversions 
in his way. Whenever she begaa to be tired of being 
talked to, Mr. Trebeck was always at hand, either to 
take the part of listener on himself, or to start some- 
thing new to supersede the necessity. 

The next morning, as Lord Chesterton was showing 
a strong disposition to be more than usually prolix, 
Trebeck, after first catching Caroline's eye, broke up 
the lecture by making his poodle perform some laugh- 
able tricks, and diverting the attention of the company 
to the beauty of his dog. <* Come here, Polisson, 
come and show yourself. Is not he magnificent? Look 
at these tufts. I had him shorn by the best ton^^ 
deuse in Paris. Lady Harriet, 1*11 give you her direc- 
tion.'' 

^* Oh ! thank you. How handsome he is ! He must 
be quite a treasure." 

" Oh, invaluable. When Polisson dies I shall steal 
for him Lord Byron's epitaph on his Newfoundland 
dog. Then I shall say, with my hand on my heart, 
(speaking of my friends,) * I never had but one, and 
there be lies,' " pointing to the dog, who was stretched 
upon the hearth-rug. 

"You shocking person !" said Lady Harriiet. "Those 
sweet lines ! I know you are laughing at them. But 
you have no feeling." 

" I thought," said he, ** I was showing a great 
deal" 

"Oh, no, no; you are quite incorrigible :" and then 
she went on to talk about sympathy, and sensibility, 
and standards of taste ; and Lord Chesterton h^d t^% 
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sutned botb his seat and his subject ; and Trebeck, 
finding that some other attack became necessary, after 
a little confidential whispering with Lady Harriet, 
came up to him, saying, <' Chesterton — Miss Jermyn, 
excuse the inteiruption. I am come from the sofa, on 
a special mission. Your Lordship is found guilty of 
being a poet.'' ^ 

" I," said his Lordship, " upon my honour — *^ 

" Oh, ay — I understand all that — * your modesty's a 
candle to your merit^-*it shines itself, and shows your 
merit too' — Don't disguise it. It is not your fault if 
'the gods have made you poetical.' Lady Harriet 
charges me, * who am no orator, as your Lord&kip is,' 
to say every thing that is proper and persuasive, and to 
inform you from her, that she has a blank leaf in her 
album which is dyiu^ to be filled — (Is that correctly 
' worded, Lady Harriet ?) — dying to be filled by an offer- 
ing from your pen." 

Lord Chesterton bowed, and hemmed, and shrug- 
ged, and shook his head, and exhibited an interesting 
picture of amiable perplexity. 

" My dear fellow," said Trebeck, in a whisper, " for 
God^s sake don't refuse ; if you do, she will conie upon 
me. Give her some of your best nonsense— -you can 
whip up an elegant trifle in no time. Any thing will 
do for her : but I need not tafk of that to yoi», who have 
good things always at your command." 

Caroline distinctly heard this whisper, though Lady 
Harriet did not, and she was not a little amused by the 
simple gullibility of his Lordship, who, after a tedious 
exhibition of becoming diffidence, retired to a bow 
window, paper in hand,<and began casting up his eyes, 
knitting his brows, and drumming upon his chin, with 
a golden pencil, in all the agonies of reluctant inspira* 
tion. Caroline was truly happy in seeing him so em- 
pfloyed, and sincerely hoped that the unpropitious Mi|»e* 
might long detain him ; while Trebeck, with a sho^ 
glance of much meaning, plainly told her that hie un- 
derstood her thoughts, and that his principal object had 
been her deliverance. 
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Trebeck had now stayed a week at Hemingswortb 
— ^aa honour which Lord and Lady Daventry had not 
anticipated when he first condescended to give them 
his company. This day, immediately after the receipt 
of his letters, he informed' them, that as he was pre- 
vented by circumstances from visiting a friend to whom 
he had intended to go, he proposed, with their permis- 
sion, to prolong his visit a few days more, and then go 
with Lord Chesterton to join a shooting party al the 
Dake of Uminster's. They very gladly closed with 
the offer, for Trebeck was an entertaining inmate, and 
by remaining with them he wb^ conferring a favour 
which he seldom allowed to any but a distinguished 
few; rightly judging, that the eclat of his c))aracter 
would be somewhat sullied, if he were often to expose 
it to the rude test of that familiar intimacy, which is 
nowhere so little avoidable as in the society of a coun- 
try mansion. 

Caroline was. not vain enough to imagine that she 
was instrumental in influencing his stay ; but she was 
rather glad to find that she should see more of him ; for 
he was an useful ally, and an entertaining companion, 
and the little vanity which she did possess was gratified 
by his notice. Y^et she did not like him, and often 
wondered by what fatality it should have come to pass 
that a sort of confidence should exist between them ; 
as he was decidedly the last person to whom she would 
voluntarily intrust a secret, and whom she would dare 
to rely on as a fniend. There was a heartlessuess in 
his character," a spirit of gay misanthropy, a cynical, 
depreciating view of society, an absence ot high-mind* 
ed generous sentiment, a treacherous versatility, and 
deep powers of deceit, to which not alt his agreeable 
qualities and fashionable fame could effectually blind 
her. She was also struck with some inconsistencies 
in bis conduct ; his affectation of independence, con- 
trasted with his slavish method of appreciating persons 
according to their reception in certain sets ; and his 
uncompromising arrogance, viewed together with those 
petty arts of flattery and finesse to which he daily had 
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recourse. With bis talent for playing mth the foibles 
of others she had been much. amused ; but it was an 
amusement whidi, as she felt that it was connected wiUi 
unamiable feelings, she generally reproached herself 
for enjoying. It was a talent which she saw him fre- 
quently display, and to which the visits of the neigh- 
bouring country families, who came occasionally* for 
a single nigbt, gave frequent op{)ortunities. Most of 
these, if persons of elegance and information, in whom 
he could find out nothing to quiz, he merely treated 
with repulsive coldness; but if they exhibited any 
broad traits of coarseness, ignorance, and rusticity, he 
instantly assumed an air of cordiality, and did his best 
to draif them out. ^ 



CHAPTER XII. 

It is meat and drink to me to see a down. By my troth, we that hare 
good wits haye mach to answer for : we shall be ilontioig ; we cannot hold. — 

As TOU LIKE IT. 

** We are going to have two of our country neigh- 
bours to dine with us to-day, Mr. Trebeck," said Lady 
Daventry^ one morning, in a soft and apologetic tone ; 
« excellent people, I assure you, though quite homely — 
not at all people of the world ; but very passable, good 
creatures. We thougtit you would exouse it. They 
always dine here every year. One . is obliged, you 
](now, to do those things in one's own immediate 
neighbourhood, that one should never thipic of doing 
in town.** 

** I cannot reaUy allow you to apologize,** said Tre- 
beck. ** Tou are doing me a favour. They are the 
very people I wish to meet. I want to fall in with a 
native or two ; it improves one's knowledge of natural 
history. * It is' peculiarly advantageous,' as Chesterton 
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would say, * to extend one's familiarity with the pro- 
dactions of the soil.''' 

<< You speak of them," bid Anne Clifton, << as if 
they were vegetables." 

** I beg their pardons," said Trebeck ; << but I dare 
say they have vegetated long enoi^b to deserve it. 
But, Lady Daventry, I hope they are originals. Are 

they vulgar ? Do they talk broad shire, and eat 

with their knives ?" 

** I don't know — I think not — though it is almost two 
years since I have seen them. But they really are not par- 
ticularly odd — they are excellent people, I assure you.^ 

** Oh, I believe it every bit. But I had much rather 
they were odd." 

** It is rather new," said Anne Clifton, *< to^lee you 
patronize provincial oddities." 

*< Oh, you don't know me — I like them exceedingly 
now and then. Tou may depend upon it, Lady Daven- 
try, there is nothing so intolerable as well-bred dulness. 
Give me vulgarity — ^broad unsophisticated vulgarity — 
good homespun characters, with all their natural mould 
on, bristling all over with native rusticity." 

** Well ! I am sure I thought you would not have 
liked them," said Lady Daventry. 

** Then, I have the high satisfaction of undeceiving 
you ; but what are their names ?" 

<< Hawkins — Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins." 

" And what is he ?" 

<< Oh, why he is a — I hardly know — it is difficult to 
describe people — ^he is a country gentleman ; I believe, 
too, be is a bit of an agriculturist." 

^ Ah, I think I understand the sort of person," said 
Trebeck ; *^ curious in turnips, knows the points of a 
pig, and can set you right on the state of the markets. 
And what kind of woman is she ?'' 

** A quiet civil creature— rather dull, perhaps — but 
I do not at alldislike. her. Lord Daventry calls her a 
^ Becky.' I dont know exactly what he means, but, 
I suppose, it is no compliment.." 
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** Not a very high one. Pray, have the Duncans 
ever seen these people." 

<< I think not. They have never met them here I 
am sure." 

" Npr Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn ?" 

" No — never.*^ 

^' Then pray don't say any thing about them to Lady 
Harriet, and ask Daventry, when you see him, to be 
equally silent.^ 

" Well, I will. But what mischief are you going 
to do?'' 

<< Nothing that deserves so harsh a name ; only the 
most benevolent experiment in the world. I want to 
oemeM an eternal friendship between Lady Harriet 
and mi. Hawkins." 

The Miss Cliftons burst into a loud laugh. 

"What' an idea !" said Lady Daventry : « Well ! 
BOW I am sure you cannot be serious." 

"Yes, I ^m— remember your promise, and leave me 
to manage the preliminaries." 

Lady Harriet soon afterwards entered the room. 
Trebeck immediately began to talk to her, and present-- 
ly contrived to bring the conversation round to the 
Hawkin&^s. "An interesting couple, Lady Harriet. 
He is quite another Sir Roger de Coverley ; and she 
is what one so eternallv looks for and seldom finds— a 
natural character — perfectly natural — and yet not one 
of those insipid specimens of which one seems to under-* 
stand all the excellencies at once ; but I think I may 
say, profoundly natural — without disguise, and yet re- 
quiring patient study in order to discover her bright 
points. Now this I call a desirable acquaintance." 

" I long to see her," cried Lady Harriet, " when shall 
I see her ?" • 

" This evening." 

" No ! shall I ? I'm quite delighted. My dear 
Lady Daventry, I am so much obliged to you for asking 
her to meet me !" . 

The Miss Cliftons scarcely suppressed a giggle. 
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Trebeck looked at Lady Daventrj^ to prevent her froni 
answering. 

*^Do tell me more about her,'' said Lady Harriet. 
" Is she of a sportive turn ?'* 

'^ I really hardly know whether she shines most in 
displaying wit herself, or appreciating it in others. But^ 
her humour is of a grave kind. You probably may not 
at first discover it. The truest kind of wit, they^say, is 
that which raises only a smile : now, her's is precisely 
of that description.'' 

" I care very little about her wit," said Lady Harriet. 
*^ Women have no business with wit or humour. It is 
not their province : it only spoils them.'' 

«* I am perfectly of your opinion," replied Trebeck, 
''but you will not think she has too much. Pbrhaps, 
also, you will not discover that she is a little — a little too 
romantic. I am well aware of your penetration, but I 
do not think you will find it out." And then followed 
a whimsical dispute : the lady assuring him that she should 
certainly convict Mrs. Hawkins of romance, and Tre^ 
beck with pretended earnestness maintaining the con« 
trary. ^ 

Punctually at six did the Hawkins's arrive ; she, a 
quiet, simple-looking woman, whom no description 
would enable our readers to distinguish from ten thou- 
sand other ordinary persons ; he, a hale, blunt, artless 
soul, full of hearty good hun\our, but loud in speech and 
ungainly in deportment. At first he was rather stiff and 
silent, as if a Uttle out of his element ; but he soon bQ- 
eame * himself again;' compared his family repeater 
with the French clock in the saloon, and chuckled at 
the superior correctness of the former; began to inveigh 
with much spirit against the shameful state of a rutty 
cross-road which they bad to traverse in their way 
thither ; and then got to farming, and gave due praise to 
Lord Daventry's bailiff, but told his lordship that he 
thought ne did not keep stock enough. 

<< What is stock ?" said Trebeck, with a demure face 
of modest ignorance. 

'< Ifbat is stock ?" said Mr. Hawkins promptly, de- 
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Mrous to inform his querist. " Why 111 tell you as well 
as I can. Stock stands for many thing&^in the way of 
farming. Stock stands for cattle — I don't mesm horses, 
though they call them cattle now and then. Oxen are 
stock — sheep are stock — ^*' 

"And pigs, Sir; are they stock ?'* said Trebeck, in 
an humble, hesitating tone. 

" Pigs ! why no — I don't know what to say to pigs ; 
I have not much acquaintance with them." 

" Indeed V^ said Trebeck, with an air of surprise. 
He then prepared to put fresh queries, and draw out his 
companion further ; but seeing in the faces of some of 
his audience strong symptoms of a disposition to laugh, 
and fearful lest his play should seem too broad, he pru- 
dently refrained for the present, and politely thanking 
Mr. Hawkins for his information, walked away to watch 
the success of his practices upon the romantic simplicity 
of Lady Harriet. 

^ From the first entrance of Mrs. Hawkins, she had 
regarded her with great curiosity and interest ; thought 
there was something pi^uan^ even in her want of polish ; 
took her stupid placidity for the " repose of talent ;** 
thought it indicated " depth of character,** and expected 
to discover under the " impassive ice" of this lady's ex- 
terior, a glowing current of hidden fire. She took an 
early opportunity of entering into conversation with her, 
and after a little trivial introductory small talk, launched 
eagerly into a higher sphere ; and taking up an Italian 
book which 1^ upon the table, asked her whether she 
believed that retrarch's Laura was a real personage. 

Mrd. Hawkins had never heard of Petrarch's Laura, 
but as she did not wish to confess more ignorance than 
was necessary, she thought to compromise the matter, 
by pleading guilty to the minor offence, and therefore 
fiaid that she had " never nten her." 

" Never seen her !" thought Lady Harriet, /* she was 
not very likely to haye seen a pers(^n who, if she ever 
did live, must have been dead these four himdred years." 

On second thoughts, however, she regarded the reply 
as a stroke of humour, and in this idea she was confirm-' 
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ed by Trebeck, who interposing^ ^dded, " Seeing is be- 
lieving, you know. Mrs. Hawkins means to convey, 
that so doubtful is she of the existence of Petrarch's 
Laura, that she could hardly credit it, unless she were 
to see her.** 

<< She lives in our hearts at any rate/' said Lady Har- 
riet, with a sigh ; ^* but do you really think she lives no 
where else ?" 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Hawkins; and she added, 
with an air of interest unusual in her, *^ but 1 hope she 
does, if she is an acquaintance of your Ladyship's." 

<^ So," thought her Ladyship, /' she }s caustic and 
satirical ; I begin to understand her character." She 
then dropt Laura, and according to her custom of start- 
ing subjects in succession as dissimilar as possible, she 
presently asked her what she thought of the new method 
of incubation by steam. If she had said <* hatching," 
all would have been right ; but when she had to choose 
between a scientific phrase and a common one, she al- 
most invariably used the former. Now Mrs. Hawkins 
did not know the meaning of the word << incubation ;'^ 
and it so happened that the last apparatus connected 
with steam, which^iad come under her observation, was 
a patent steam kitchen. Her mind running instantly to 
this, she rather rashly concluded, that "incubation" was 
only another term for ** cookery ;" and promptly replied, 
that she believed it did not answer. 

" Really ! you surprise me ; but how so ?" said Lady 
Harriet. 
" It does not do things well," was the reply. 
" Things ! do you mean chickens ?" 
■ " Yes-r-chickens— or any thing." 
"I thought," said Lacfy Harriet, "chickens had 
hitherto been the only things tried, though I believe 
there was an idea of making the experiment upon an 
Ostrich's egg." 

" Are those good to eat ?" asked Mrs. Hawkins, with 
a stare. 

" I really do not know. Perhaps they are. But you 
said, it did not do things well — how not well ?" 
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<^ It gives them a taste/' said Mrs. Hawking. 

"A taste! for what ?'* 

Mrs. Hawkins stared, for she did not comprehend 
the question, and after a moment's hesitation, simply an- 
swered, " I don't.know ; but it does not answer much 
tetter for vegetables." 

' " Hatching vegetables !" said Lady Harriet, half 
aloud, and looking puzzled in her turn. 

<< Steam quickens the growth of plants," said Trebeck, 
aside ; and then, fearful of a premature disclosure of 
Mrs* Hawkins's ignorance, he prevented further discus- 
sion, and mutual eclairdssementy (^y beginning to talk of 
something else. 

Lady Harriet returned to her charge, though not to 
her subject, and wishing to elicit the sweet spark of ixy- 
manee which Trebeck had said would escape her pene- 
tration, she began to question Mrs. Hawkins whether 
'first loves ought to be perpetual ; and whether want of 
constancy to an early passion were more excusable in 
man or woman. " Mrs. Hawkins," said she, " what is 
your opinion ?" 

Mrs. Hawkins shufiled about in her chair, and sim- 
pered and looked down, and at length said, she thought 
It was " much of a muchness.'*^ 

Lady Harriet's countenance evidently showed that 
she did not comprehend this phraseology, and Mrs. 
Hawkins, seeing that she was expected to elucidate, 
obligingly added, <' Some people say one thing, and 
some people say another, just according to their own 
fancies, but I think it is all <me.^^ 

" 'Mrs. Hawkins's style," «aid Trebeck, with great 
politeness of manner, ^^ is very diplomatic : she d<5e6 
not commit herself;" and then turning away his face, so 
as to be seen odly by Lady Harriet, he added in a low 
tone, with a grave mysterious expression, ** she has her 
reasons." 

"What reasons? how? why? tell me," said Lady 
Harriet softly, but eagerly. 

" Another time," said Trebeck in a whisper ; and 
Lady Harriet went to dinner, with the delightful idea 
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that Mrs. Hfiwkinfl was the interestiiif object of an un- 
fortunate attachment. 

Meanwhile it was equally admirable to see how Tre* 
beck had won upon the husband ; and the tone of 
instruction and air of dictation which the latter assumed^ 
and. the former, encouraged. Foot Mr. Hawkins's 
totally mistaken view of the character of his companion^ 
almost discomposed the gravity of many of the com- 
pany, however little it affected diat of its ingenious con^ 
triver. Trebeck drew out his man upon several topics; 
played him up and down stream, as an angler does 
a trout ; got him at last to town ; had excellent sport iu 
extracting his wild notions upon London life and man- 
ners ; enjoyed his recommendation of snug places for 
-lod^ng and dining, which he would not have approached 
within. half a mUe ; was in raptures at dinner, when 
asked to drink wine, and good-humouredly desired to 
<^ name his own liquor;" and his delight was at its height, 
when kindly pressed, before parting in the evening, to 
<< put up" at Sedgeley Hall, before he left the country, 
and *^ eat a bit of mutton with him ;" and by all means 
to call upon hiro, if they happened to be in town at the 
same time, and take a chop at the Salopian Coffee 
House. 

Caroline's keen and lively sense of the ridiculous, was 
strongly at war with her better feelings of kindness and 
propriety, during the whole of this evening ; but the 
latter happily so far prevailed, as to raise a conviction 
that Mr. Trebeck, however entertaining, was not a per- 
son in whom she could place the slightest confidence, or 
for whom she could feel the smallest portion of esteem. 
She also felt some littie anxiety about the strange un- 
derstanding which subsisted between them, and whidi 
she ardently desired if possible to terminate. 

Circumstances which occurred the fc^owing evening, 
tended not a little to strengthen this wish. After dinner 
she sat down to the instrument, to play an air from 
memory ; an open music*book stood before her ; in an 
instant the assiduous Lord Chesterton was at her side, 
and at the same moment Trebeck advanced and extend- 
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ed his/arm, as if to turn over the leaf of her muBic hootcs 
and then suddenly drawing back and checking himself^, 
resigned, with a bow, that place and office to Lord Ches- 
terton, and coming round, leanei^d upon the piano-forte op- 
posite to Caroline, fixing his eyes upon her with a look 
of peculiar meaning, which at first she did not compre- 
hend. Somewhat abashed at being so ga;;ed at, she 
cast down her eyes, and Lord Chesterton thinking that 
she had got to the bottom of the page, took the hint^ 
and turned over the leaf. Caroline looked up for the 
purpose of undeceiving him, but in doing this her eye 
met the quick, penetrative glance of Trebeck, which so 
completely fixed and arrested her, that she felt quite 
unable at the instant to say what she intended, and look- 
ing down again, went on mechanically with her air ; and 
presently^ another leaf was turned over. Caroline, 
though rather amused, did not quite like tol>e made a 
principal in this trick, innocent as it was, and agaia 
looked up, that she might release the young Lord from 
his supei^uous office ; but she was once more met. by 
Trebeck's forbidding ej;e, and felt Anne Clifton's hand 
upon her arm, and was again persuaded by this double 
injunction to sufier his Lordship to depart, in the per- 
suasion that he had gracefully rendered an acceptable 
service. Unluckily, at this moment, she heard J^ady 
Jermyn*s voice behind her. ** Caroline ! Caroline ! 
Lord Chesterton is very good, Pm sure, — ^how can you 
let him turn over those leaves for you ? You are not 
playing out of that book, you know. She is so absent ! 
Thank you ray Lord, pray don't troulble yourself; it is 
only an air from memory." 

Lord Chesterton drew up and coloured; the Miss 
Cliftons could hot restrain a laugh ; Caroline was going 
to apologize, when Trebeck prevented her, by saying 
-promptly, " All my fault, I assure you. Lady Jermyn — 
Chesterton you saw through it all, I'm sure, and only 
ahammed ignorance, to humbug me in my turn." 

Lord Chesterton v^as weak enough to fall into this trap^ 
and admit that; in fact, he ^' did entertain a considerable 
suspicion, ahnost amounting to certainty, of the little 
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sitratagem which was intended to be practised ;" upon 
which Trebeck, with a satisfied smile directed to the 
rest of the company, took him by the arm, and led him 
off in a confidential manner into another room. What 
passed between them, Caroline could not tell, but they 
soon returned, his Lordship with unruffled brow, and 
Trebeck with his usual easy air of self-satisfaction. The 
latter soon entered into conversation, and appeared to 
exert himself to be entertaining more than he usually 
condescended to do ; told many good things of *^ my 
friend such-a-one ;'' ripped up a good deal of private 
history ; followed an acquaintance to Paris ; got to the 
French theatre ; talked of th^v petitts comedies; men- 
tioned the old story of the Abbe de I'Epee and his dumb 
Eleve, which was turned into an interesting little after- 
piece ; went from thence to Abbe Sicard, and the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, and their mode of talking 
with their fingers ; and then carelessly inquired, if any 
of the company could practice that method of conversa- 
tion. ** Miss Clifton ? Duncan ? Lady Harriett i Ches- 
terton ? nobody skilled in this noble art ? Oh ? Mis$ 
Jermyn, perhaps you are ?^ ^ 

Miss J^myn was. She had told Miss Clifton so the 
morning bejbre, and she thought within herself, that Mr. 
Trebeck might possibly have remembered it, for she»be* 
lieved she told it in his hearing. 

" Oh !*' said Trebeck, ** you are an adept in this si« 
lent mode of conversation. And which method is it 
your pleasure to use ? the English, or the French ?" 

She said— "The English." 

" The English one ? ah — I knew them both onee, 
and now I belif ve 1 can practice neither. I am afraid 
I scarcely know my letters. Miss Jermyn, will you act 
the governess, and see your pupil say his alphabet?" and 
then with a ludicrous imitation of the manner of a child 
who was going to say his lesson, he spelt upon his fin-> 
gers the words, *^Do not ride, to»morrow Chesterton joins 
the party to Hadley.^^ " Is that right ?" said he, when 
he had finished his sentence. Caroline only nodded 
assent* 
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<<Your manual riphabet," obserired Miss Clifton, 
<^ seems to consist of more than four-and-twenty letters." 

<<Ah I — jovL forget the diphthongs/' said Trebeck. 

<< Diphthongs? what are there signs for them too? 
what are they ?'' pursued his ^oublesome querist. 

Caroline laiew there were no such signs, and trem- 
bled for Trebeck ; but he with great readiness and un- 
concern immediately invented some; and took good 
care to direct the conversation very soon into a different 
channel. 

Caroline was rather provoked at him for his conduct. 
She had, hitherto^ felt obliged by his delieate and unob- 
'trusive attention ; but this evening gave her a douUe 
cause for displeasure. In the first place, she was angry 
with him for entrapping her into a scheme for amusing 
fliemselves at Lord Chesterton's expense; a scheme 
which she did not think quite in accordance withihe 
retiring modesty which became her youthful dbaracter. 
She was also angry with herself for yielding ; and part 
of this displeasure, as is usual in such cases, fell to the 
lot of her partner in the offence. . Then, why have re- 
course, with such laborious ingenuity, to -so circuitous 
a method of communicating what was of \Me conse- 
quence, and what he might so easily have told her, unob* 
ser^d, in the course of the evening ? Why bring him- 
self unnecessarily into a dilemma, from which he could 
be extricated only by falsehood ? Did the an:ogant Mr. 
Trebeck, even for his amusement, stoop to equivo- 
cation ? or did be perhaps think, that Ins adroitness 
sanctioned his deceit? She could not account for his 
behaviour, unless he was vain of such petty address, 
or perhaps, (and the thought glanced suddenly across 
her mind,) he wished to ensnare her by a forced par- 
ticipation in secret stratagems, and make her feel that 
she was under his control, and effect a degree of oon^ 
fidential intimacy, from which she shrunk at the yerjr 
thought. She had also blamed herself for allowing 
him to assume so much the air of a confidant, though 
in fact she knew not how she could have avoided it. 
However, she was now determined to resist, and as ac- 
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tions were more forcible indications of the intention 
than words, she resolved to despise his warning, and 
join the party on the morrow to Hadley, though she 
should thereby incur an additional portion of Lord Ches^ 
terton's society ; and with this resolution she retired to 
rest. 

But the best resolutions often fail. Her's was very 
excusably abandoned ; for she rose next morning with 
a headach, and the heat of her displeasure towards 
Mr. Trebeck was so far abated, that she did not think 
it worth her while to brave on bis account the rigours 
of a raw uncomfortable day ; nay, she even began to 
think that it would be making him of too much conse- 
quence, lo be influenced by him, either one way or 
the other; and would;'therefore, maintain her indepei^- 
dence by doing exactly as she felt inclined. She was, 
however, rather annoyed, on declining the eitcursion at 
breakfast, by the fear lest he should suppose that she 
hadso^licted in obedience to his injunctions; and was 
summoning a look which should convey all this, when 
she perceived that she might spare herself that trouble, 
as he did not seem to be thinking about her. 

Though relieved from the pain of having her motives 
falsely estimated, she felt a little mortified, she scarcely 
knew why, at this instance of inattention. The party 
dispersed — Mr. Trebeck, she heard, was to join the 
riders — Lady Daventry and La^dy Jermyn were gone to 
pay a morning call; and she, finding the saloon quiet 
and vacant, took a book, established herself in the warm 
corner of a sofa, and sat down with the pleasing pros- 
pect of an undisturbed morning, in all the comfortable 
self-indulgent languor of slight indisposition. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

I am maeh sony, Sir, 
Ton pot me to fomt a Lady's mamien 
Bt being so yerbal ; and learn now, for all^ 
l^at I, which know my heart, do liere pronounce 
By the yeiy tmth of it, I eare not for y on. 

Ctmbeune. 

Caroline had not been long in the saloon before 
somebody entered. It was Mr. Trebeck. *^ I thought,** 
said she, laying her book down, **you had gone oat 
riding.'* 

" I changed my mind,** said he, rather significantly ; 
"but where are all the ladies ?" ^ - 

'* Mamma and Lady Daventry are gone to Claver- 
ton ; they ]were talking about it, if you remember, at 
breakfast ; and Miss Clifton, and Anne, and Maria, are 
riding; and Lord Chesterton,' and Mr. Duncan, with 
them; and Lady Harriet is gone to her room with a 
new novel ; and now, I believe, I have told you all the 
arrangements for the morning." 

" Are you sure Lady Harriet is not in the music room?*' 
said he, and going to it, shut the farther door which 
opened to the staircase, and returned, leaving the 
nearer one a-jar. Caroline was surprised at this pre- 
caution. "I was mistaken,'^ saidle, returning, "and 
you are right — it is a disagretiWe day, and Pm glad I 
did not join the riding party."^- 

" But the Miss Cliftons will not thank you for de- 
serting them.** * 

" Oh — I shall make m^ peace with them. Besides, 
they have Duncan and Obesterton — podr^Chesterton! 
he*ll give them an edifying lecture on the picturesque. 
I dare say he has already quoted^ Price, Repton, Gjjpin, 
and heaven knows what besides, to each of them* — de- 
pend upon it, they d^n do very well without me. But 
l*m afraid the fa<^ia that I am wanting in attealion to 
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ladies — I mean gmtrMf. I believe, if the troth were ] 
knowo, I am considered a sort of woman-hater.'* i 

** You. are not drawing an amiable picture of your- ^ 
sel^ bat slQl yoa might ha?e said worse ; for I bdieve 
that hatred is considered by our sex more pardonable 
than indifierence.^ 

'* Very true; bift unfortunately,. the word Mndiffer- * 
ence' is mnch more applicable to my case. It is in . 
fact, my fault — I am indifferent. Ay, you look incre* 
dbloos : but so it is. I can talk, laugh, and philander, 
and keep up a little siUy/^fr^i/Iage, with the thousand 
pretty nonentities that one meets in society ; but it is 
mere habit, or mere idleness ; they excite no interest, 
and they seem to know it. And then the stuff ! good 
heavens! the mere stuff they are flattered and amused 
with! I am sometines quite out of the habit of talking 
sense; and why should I talk it, when they are con- 
tented with an easy substitutie? In fact, I talk like a 
reasonable being only to those few who do excite 
some interest.*' 

" Excuise me,** said Caroline, *^ as I am going to be 
very impertinent. I will not be so presumptuous as to 
set myself up as a defender of my sex ; but i really 
cannot think that you were perfectly serious in what 
you have just been saying '* 

*< You may fairly suspect me ; it is so seldom my 
case to be so. But i was serious ; or if you cannot 
believe this, at any rate,** said he, seating himself by 
her, <^ I will be. I have said that your sex in general 
does not interest me ; but did I say that no one ever 
could ? No, I could not say that, for I cannot feel it. . 
1 am no rhapsodist ; but I have formed in my mind a 
standard, which is but too ireldom even approached ; 
and that is the cause of my general indifference. But 
ask yourself^ Miss Jermyn, whether there is no lady 
from whom my thoughts hardly ever wander ; whose 
looks I can read ; whose slightest wishes I can guess, 
and I flatter myself am not unsuccessful in trying to an- 
ticipate ? Yes, there is one lady, whom 1 have often endea- 
voured to protect fifom an annoyance of a very peculiar 
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nature, but to which she of aH others will ever be most 
liable, — the annoyance of an welcome admiration. But) 
perhaps," (added he, with a sigh) *^ she is subject to it 
still; and I have only changed the tormentor, without 
removing the evil.'' 

*^ I will not," said she« colouring, and speaking with 
forced composure, '* pretend to misunderstand you. 
Ton are alluding to Lord Chesterton. • Certainly his 
attentions were unwelcome, and 1 ought, I suppose, 
to be obliged to you for your diversion of them. But 
you must be aware, that any such step on your part 
was utterly uncalled for and unexpected by me." 

** And is it laid to my charge as a crime, that I 
voluntarily lent my services in a case, where I knew, 
that however required, they never could be asked? 
Do you blame me for anticipating your wishes ?" 

" My wishes, Mr. Trebeek !" 

"Excuse the word — call them what you will — your 
sentiments — ^your — " 

c< I beg your pardon — I only meant to say, that you 
are really taking for granted mpre than 1 ever express* 
ed.; and indeed you have somehow or other drawn me 
into a sort of understanding — a collusion — a confidence 
into which I think I ought not so readily te have 
fallen." 

** Do not blame yourself for what was unavoidable. 
We cannot always bestow our confidences when and 
where we choose. There are minds which think and 
feel alike, and will confide in each other in spite of 
themselves. There is a |prt of mental free-masonry, 
a secret sympathy betvveen some people ; and • this I 
flatter myself has been our case." 

"I do not know,'^ said she, hastily, a little alarmed 
at the course the conversation was talyng, and gaining 
a desperate courage at the same time, <' but allow me 
to say, that I think you were principally influenced by 
a love of ridicule, and the desire of amusing yourself 
at Lord Chesterton's expense." 

" Principally influenced !" said Trebeek with an air 
of astonishment, " and by that ! you must not so to-* 
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tally miaanderstand my inoti?es. Can yoa suppose 
that the paltry pleasure of teazing and thwarting that 
poor creature Chesterton^ could have an; weight with 
me one instant. My dear Miss Jermyn, you^have only 
to reflect one little moment on your own charms and 
perfections, and you will be weU aware, that there was 
an object more than worthy of all my labours." 

** I cannot," said she,- much confused, and making a 
desperate effort to change the subject, ** I cannot much 
approve of personal ridicule ; and I do not think it at 
all commendable to draw others into absurdities for the 
sake of exposing them." 

Trebeck gave a hasty glance at her agitated coun« 
tenance, and prudently folk>wing her lead, calmly re- 
plied, <^ Ridicule, you know, has been said,, by many 
wise people, to be the test of truth ; I do not know 
with what correctness; but, you see, at any rate, I have 
authority for using it ; and as for bantering the unwary, 
—I assure you I always keep people in agreeable 
error, upon the most humane principles. But you 
think this is trifling, and I see you don't like it. I will 
be serious. Your observations have struck me ; and 
I wish to know your sentiments more thoroughly, and 
to learn of what points of my character you chiefly 
disapprove ; for I fear — nay, I am sure, that you do in 
(act disiqpprove of some." 

^ I have no right, Mr. Trebeck, to make myself the 
judge of your conduct and character. It would be 
very presumptuous, and I really have no wish to assume 
ittch a privilege." 

** You do not assume it — it is I who give it you ; and 
I give it with pleasure : surely I may bestow that power 
on whom I please. Ah ! you will not speak — but I 
know what you think of me. You think me cold, and 
selfish, and frivolous, and worldly, and incapable of 
warm and constant attachment. You do-^you do — 
you cannot deny it; — but you do not know me, and 
few, if any, do. i am not what I seem." 

<<And why are yoa other than what ^ou seem? 
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Why do you disguise your real character, and act a 
part r* 

*<Wby?^ said Trebeck^ with a sigaificant smile: 
** Miss Jermyn, allow me to be explicit, and say to you 
what I have never said to human being yet, and never, 
perhaps, may say again. What are the pretensions 
with which the proudest people in the land invest the 
humble individual who addresses you ? Ask any — all — 
of your exclusive aristocrats, whether my suffrage does 
BOt exalt their fashionable fame. Ask their Graces of 
Ilnfinster, if they would dare to shrink from an equali- 
ty, or if even their rank would not tremble at a sarcasm 
from me. This may look vain and boastful, but it is 
the truth, and nothing more, and I wish to speak with- 
out disguise. Why am I courted by persons who, 
both in 'rank and fortune, are immeasurably my supe- 
riors? Is this eminence obtained without an effort? 
Certainly not ; and this is my answer to your question; 
it is for this that I have acted a part ; and why snould 
we quarrel witli the m^ ans, if they lead to success ?^ 

" I think we should quarrel with them. I cannot 
think the end justifies the means. We should never do 
evil, even that good may come.'' 

" A charming moral, and charmingly delivered. But 
my dear Miss Jermyn— nay,— -do not draw back at that 
little harmless expression of regard; — I was going to 
observe, that even admitting what you say, still you 
have not proved the evU, I trust that no part of my 
career deserves to be designated by so strong a term. 
My errors, be they what they may, should be attributed 
partly to my associates. We adapt the bait to the 
palate for which it is intended ; and if that with which 
I amuse the world, offends your judgment, it is only be- 
cause the generality do not possess that delicate tact, 
that refined moral sense, which renders you (excuse 
my freedom in saying so ) fastidious even to an injus- 
tice. Do not associate me with the silly, worldly cha- 
racters around me. I laugh at them, while I laugh 
with them. They are mere steps in my ladder. I 
regard them as tools^ and treat them accordingly. Do 
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not think that I aro really heartless. How can I show 
that I have a heart, while I 'live with people who have 
none t Our best and warmest feelings require recipro- 
city for their display. With the world at large, I see 
(te tone which best suits it. To you I am addressing 
a dilTerent language. Towards you 1 hare no dis- 
guise. I wish to unbosom myself completely. You 
already understand me better than your thousand keen- 
sighted, thorough-paced people of the world ; and I 
wish that you should know me entirely.^ 

"I thank you for the compliment; but surely peo- 
pie are not always best known from their own descrin- 
tions." ^ 

"Do you mean that I am insincere in what I have 
been saying ? I am sure you cannot mean it. Doep 
any thing I have uttered carry with it the smallest indi- 
cation of deceit ? Is there any want of sincerity ito 
ray manner ? Its very difference from my usual man- 
ner ought to prove the contrary." 

" You arc aware, it seems, of that difference ; and I 
should have judged you more sincere if you were not. 
When a person is conscious of a change in his manner, 
it rather seems to show that the change is assumed.^' 

" I will not dispute the principle, but you are too 
severe in applying it to myself. But I see that it is 
Tain to look for any thing but severity.^ 

" Nay, Mr. Trebeck, 1 'trust I have given you ne 
reason to say that.'' 

'* I am but too well convinced of it," safd he, in a 
desponding tone ; " your usual charitable feelings, I can 
plainly see, are not extended to myself.'' 

" I do not know why you should think so. I am 
sure what I said was not uncharitably meant." 

" I wish I could be persuaded of it ; but I see that 
1 have given you some deep offence. Heaven knows 
how ! — I certainly have." 

" Ob, no, no — no deep offence." 

'^To offend unknowingly," continued he, not. seem- 
ing to hear her, ** is hard indeed ; but I have been too 
aspiring. I have thought too much of my own im- 
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portance, ancl too little of jour's. I have not b#«red 
sufficiently low at the shrine of wealth ; and I have used 
language which only high rank and fortune are permitted 
to address to the heiress of Brackingsley.'' 

*^ Mr. Trebeck, you astonish me by such imputations. 
I could not have supposed that you would have ven*" 
tured to suggest them, or that yo\i should have known 
me so little as to suppose them true. How can you 
think me influenced by such unjustifiable, sordid views ? 
No, Sir, even if I were the heiress. . I mean — I mean 
•-— '' she stopped much confused. Hurried on by the 
eagerness of self-vindication she found herself on the 
point of discovering her secret ; and her presence of 
mind so utterly failed^ her at this crisis, that she felt 
unable to give a different turn to the sentence. 

*^ You mean,^ said he, after a momentary pauae,-in a 
calm tone, which considerably reassured her, ^< that 
were you heiress often Brackingsleys you never could 
entertain the unworthy feelings which I hastily imputed 
to you." 

She scorned to adopt a meaning that was not her 
own, and was silent. 

*^ I ought," he continued, ** to be convinced, and I 
am inclined to think that there are other reasons, by 
which your evident reluctance to admit my addresses 
may be more easily accounted for. Yes, Miss Jermyn, 
there are other reasons, which it is much more painful 
for me to admit, and to which, therefore, I have ab» 
stained hitherto from alluding. But the time for con- 
cealment is now past, and allude to them I must. Two 
words will explain your conduct.** 

" And what are they?" said she, turning pale. 

" Pre-engaged affections." 

She coloured violently, and her previous paleness only 
served to render her emotion more visible. Sh^ could 
not deny it ; nor dare she look up and meet his eye, 
which she felt convinced was fixed upon her in calm, 
acute, deliberate scrutiny. But' indignation at his 
boldness came seasonably to her aid, and she said with 
warmth, " Mr. Trebeck I you forget yourself. This 
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lehaTiour is unwarrantable. You have no right to im- 
pute 9uch sentiments; it is a liberty which, in justice ta 
myself, I ought not4o permit." 

*' Pray forgive me. I am more deserving of your 
pity than your anger. The truth of the suggestion 
ought in some degree to excuse its boldness.** 

« The truth, Sir !" 

*^ Tou have not denied it." 

*^ Why should I be called upon to deny what you 
have no right to assume ?" 

*^ Tou shall never be called upon by me to make an 
avowal unpleasant to' yourself; but permit me to say, 
(which I do with the most unfeigned sincerity and res« 
pect,) that you have no friend to whom such an avowal 
might be made with more safety than to me ; and let me 
assure you that your secret shall be religiously preserved, 
and that through me no part of this conversation shall 
ever transpire." 

" I make no claim upon your secrecy." 

*< I know you do not. You would scorn to ask it 
I can appreciate the dignify of your feelings, but I can 
also read your wishes ; and I feel bound to a fidelity 
which is not less due thah if you had solicited it. Time 
will come when this temporary displeasure will have 
passed away, and you will do me more justice than you 
can at present ; but I cannot omit this opportunity of 
expressing my warm conviction, that there is no one to 
whom your happiness and welfare will ever be an object 
of more deep and lively interest, than it- is to me." 

So saying, he pressed her hand between both his own, 
and bowing with an air of friendly respect, gravely left 
the room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

jBenedieU Do ymt qneMkAiiie la an honest man ahoold do for my tiai^ 
true judgment ? or womd yoa have me speaik after my eiuttom, as being a pro* 
fessed tyrant to their sex / 
' CUmaia. Nar, I pr'vthee, speak in. sober jndsment. 

BenedicL why^ i* mith, methinks she is too low for an high pnuae, too 
brown for a fiiir praise, and too little for a great nraise. Only this comment 
dation I can afford her, that were she other than sne ia, diQ were imi|ai|daow9, 
and being no other bntaa sheis, I donotlike her. 

Mitch Ado avovt Nothin«. 
» 

It vriU appear evident^ from tbe forgoisg conversation, 
that Mr. Trebeck was not dee|^ j in lovei and that bis 
happiness did not promise to be daftgeroosly affected 
bj the unauspieioits result of his con^rence with the 
lady. But at the same time it is not to be imagined that 
his object in addressing her was merely mercenary. 
His motives, like those of most other people, were of a^ 
mixed character. He had no intention of ever making 
a sacrifice to wealth. Rank he disregarded,— flatter- 
ing himself that the object of his choice would always 
be possessed of sufficient consideration in the world of 
fashion ; and his natural extravagance, and the di- 
minished state of bis finances, did not admit of his uni- 
ting himself with a pennyless charmer. He, therefore, 
wisely, resolved to combine, as far as was possible, all 
the requisites of rank, beauty, fortune, afid fashion ; and 
to please his eye and gratify his taste as well as he 
could, consistently with a prudent attention to that first 
great indispensable — ^money. In Caroline Jermyn he 
found a sufficient union qf requisites to justify his choice. 
She was, he presumed, a considerable heiress, well- 
bom, and well-connected. She had beauty which sat- 
isfied even his fastidious ^ye ; sufficient accomplish- 
ments ; manners which would pass muster in any cir- 
cle ; and, above all, a naivete^ a sort of intellectual ver- 
dure, which, to use a hackneyed expression, was per- 
fectly *< refreshing.'' The circumstances, too, under 
which their acquaintance had strengthened, seemed to 
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invite his subseqaent approaches. He saw her ex- 
posed, against her wiD., to the awkward and tedious 
attentions of one whom he had never failed, upon any 
fair opportunity, to make his butt. He could thus, ia 
the pursuit of his ultimate object, gratify his malicious 
love of ridicule. He could at once establish himself in 
the intimacy of the lady, by appearing to enter into 
her feelings upon a subject on which, if confidence is 
once seized by a coup de mam^ it is not , easily with- 
drawn ; and'he could strengthen bis hold upon her, by 
the flattering interest which be so unobtrusively be- 
trayed, and the collusion into which heforoed her, with 
his daily plans for protecting her from the petty annoy- 
ance of her unwelcome admirer. 

He had also a' rival to supplant ; but of this he 
thought little ; for he was not of sufficient consequence 
to add much to the piquancy of the pursuit. He was, 
however, aware that he had but slight grounds^ to pro- 
ceed upon. He had not even her esteem ; nay, he was 
not certain that she did not at heart dislike him. He 
trusted only to the trifling gratitude which his attentions 
might, and, as hp thought, ought to have excited, and 
to the naturally flattered vanity of a youthful mind, oa 
6nding itself an object of admiration to the most fastid- 
ious fine gentleman of his day, and at once the consti- 
tuted judge and ruling motive of his actions; He^ 
therefore, wisely abstained from assuming a warmth 
which, he was sure would not be met by any thing like 
a corresponding feeling, and for th^ truth of which she 
probably would not give him credit ; but rather brought 
mto view his claims upon her gratitude, and his high 
standing in the fashionable world, and endeavoured to 
flatter her vat^ity by a laboured endeavour to justify his 
character in her eyes. 

But Caroline had not suflicient vunityfor his purpose, 
nor was she sufficiently conversant in the ways of the 
world ; consequently, he could not impress her with an 
adequate notion of his real elevation, nor could she 
sufficiently appreciate the homage which rank and for- 
tune submitted to pay to the ma^ic ioflueqce of uAm^ 
audacity* 
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But, besides all this, her anguarded expressions coQ- 
cerning her tnheritance, chang^ed in an instant the 
course of his proceedings. The words were few and 
simple, and their sense incomplete ; but, coupled with 
•her hesitating embarrassed manner, they were sufficient 
io inform a man of Trebeck's penetration, that her for* 
tune, at best, was an uncertain one. His plan was^ 
therefore instantly changed, and as quickly acted upon, 
and, pretending to give another meaning to her words, 
he sought to secure a graceful retreat. With this view 
he struck the chord of pre-engaged affections ; but was 
not prepared to find it answer so readily to his touch, 
and felt tor a moment some apprehensions. However, 
concluding jthat he could securely pounce upon • his 
quarry at any time, he determined to prosecute his in- 
quiries concerning the nature of her expectations ; and, 
in the meantime, he could quietly repose upon the safe 
basis of friendly intimacy. 

Caroline was much surprised and agitated by the sin<^ 
gular interview which she had undergone, and for 
wtfich no part ofhis previous conduct, however remark- 
able, had in any degree prepared her. That he either 
would or could admire her, she, in iier humility, had 
never imagined for an instant ; and she had always been 
inclined to regard his attentions as the ,mere result of a 
compassionate whim. As for a proposal, it was as un- 
expected as it was unwelcome. About her two secrets 
she felt some anxiety : for she feared, in spite of bis 

Srotestations, that they were not in the safest hands, 
he had least apprehension about the inheritance ; for 
he had given an opposite meaning to her words, and 
she could not imagine that the little which escaped 
could convey any definite idea. She was angry with 
lierself for being so unguarded, and was also mortified 
at the necessity of such unworthy precautions. She 
longed to avow her situation at once. But this, she 
reflected, she had no right to do. The secret was in- 
trusted to her by her parents, under the condition of 
lier silence, and it was not for her to follow the dictates 
of her own feelings, in opposition to their positive in- 
junctions. 
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That Mr. Trebeck should have discovered thai $he 
had an attachment, aUhcnigfa he did not know to whooOy 
iras to her a subject of much greater uneasiness. She 
felt a considerable dread of meeting him again, and 
knew not where to turn her ejes when she found him 
seated directly opposite to her at dinner. She actually 
trembled, as she thought of encountering that look of 
his, which she seemed to view in imagination — so keen, 
so scrutinizing, with such ail air of cruel meaning and 
malicious intelligence. - 

It was not long before sh^ did encounter it — ^antl 
what after all was the formidable look ? Mild, calm^ 
impenetrable, utterly devoid of significance or conscious- 
ness — a look thatt conveyed absolutely nothing — a look 
like that with which you meet the eye of a person yovL 
barely know to speak to. He soon afterwards address* 
her ; and his tone was as^ composed as his counte- 
nance. She was reassured by this, and felt obliged to 
him for the delicacy of his behaviour. She also ob- 
served, with pleasure, that he paid this evening more 
than usual attention to her mother. 

Trebeck did this in pursuance of his plan, of being 
upon friendly terms with the family during the course 
of his investigation; and though he had hitherto rather 
neglected Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn, he now began 
to think it adviseable to win their favour by a little con- 
descension. The lady wearied him most of the two ; 
for in cajoling Sir Thomas he contrived to find some 
amusement. 

" What have you been doing with yourself, Trebeck ?" 
said Mr. Duncan the next morning. 

" You would pot easily guess,'* said he ; "I have 
been playing the sociable — keeping up the ball with Sir 
Thomas Jermyn. He is really a treat for a little time 
— but i believe" (yawning) " I have had rather too much 
of him." 

** You do look rather bored. What were your to- 
pics ?** 

*^ Politics, politics ; I won his heart by calling hiitaf 

9* 
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a Radical ; and he brought out all bU best commoB-' 
plaices to prove that he was not. And I have been 
asking him for some half dozen franks, one-half of 
which I shall throw/in the fire. I got them purely .lo 
oblige him. He likes, good man! to exercise his 
privilege.'* 
<(I see you can tolerate a proser occasionally.^ ^ 
<< Why, there certainly is some pleasure in watching 
a machine that you have wound up and set a-goihg 
yourself. But when they presume to work on their 
own accqrd, then I grant you they are-perfectly intoler-^ 
able. In fact. Sir Thomas would not do for long." 

*^ You would not like him, I presume, for a father-in- 
law.'' 

<' Oh, God forbid !— That is not to be thought of on 
any account." 

<<Not on his, perhaps, or his Lady's either; but 
surely the daughter is a charming girl." , 

"Why! what the deuce.!— do you want me to 
marry her ?" 
"Not unless you like^-I was simply praising her^" 
"Simply!— ha!— ha!" 
" Why, what do you think of her V* 
"I think her tolerable, all things considered ; but she 
is quite an uninformed country girl; and as for beauty 
-—she looks well enough here, where there is not a face, 
except Lady Harriet's, that does not serve as a foil 
io her own; but in town, you really would not look at 
her." 

" Well," said Mr. Duncan, " there is no accounting 
for tastes ; but with all due deference to your judgment, 
I must say, I admire her extremely. She seems parti- 
cularly amiable; she has great natural elegance of 
manner, and a good deal of pleasing accomplishment, 
which she certainly exhibits most unafiectedly; she 
seems to have very sufficient information, and consider^ 
able quickness and intelligence; and what I particu- 
larly like, — a quiet subdued turn for pleasantry; as 
much in fact, as a woman should have ; for I positively 
hate a female wag. Then, as for externals, she is 
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iSweetly prettyi in my opinion, particularly when she 
smiles.^' 

<^ Bravo ! rapturous Sir I— I hope Lady Harriet is not 
within hearing." 

« Lady Harriet entirely concurs with merin this opin- 
ion—nay, more than that—" 

What farther encomiums he was going to add, upon 
his wife's authority, we cannot say; for at this instant 
the door opened^ and in came Mr. Bennett, with his 
nsviAl placid, complacent look. 

'^I am come," said he, <*on a special embassy, in 
quest of the Honourable Mr. Clifton. Perhaps you, 
Sir," (addressing himself to Mr. Trebeck,) ^^ can in- 
form me where he is to be found ?" 

^M am truly sorry to say that I cannot ; but perhaps 
the Honourable Mr. Duncan can.^' 

The Honourable Mr. Duncan professed inability, and 
the Rev. Mr. Bennett smirkingly withdrew. 

" A choice specimen of a clerical prig," said Tre- 
beck, as the door closed. 

** A prig, if you wiH," said Duncan, "but don't say 
'clerical,' for 1 do not think thai essentifil to the cha- 
racter. The man is a puppy, and happens to be in or- 
ders ; but had he not been ordained, he would proba- 
bly have been a greater puppy still." 

" Well, well — I know you can be eloquent upon this 
subject, but I donU mean to give you an opportunity ; 
for, to cut the matter short, I perfectly agree with you 
in all you have said, and were about to say." 

*^ I thank you for saying so at any rate — but what 
were we talking about when the tutor came in ? — Miss 
Jermyn, was not it V 

"I believe it was — but I'm sure you had gone 
through all her perfections, so I'll trouble you to recapi- 
tulate. By the by,"^ said he, looking out of the win- 
dow, " there is your charmer's own sweet self, going 
down the walk with Lady Harriet. Suppose we join 
them ?" 

The party at Hemingsworth was now soon to be 
broken up. Trebeck and Lord Chesterton were going 
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on the moTTOVf^ and the Jeroiyn family vrere to make 
their departure on the day following. Lord Chester- 
ton, during' the three last days of his sti^, bad been lelss 
an object of Caroline's aversion than during the prece-* 
' ding part of it; and this, for a reason whi€b» with per- 
sons in general, would have operated differently. He 
had considerably relaxed in bis attentions ; a change 
which Caroline thought observable since the ^circum- 
stance of the music book. She was sorry that so tri- 
fling an offence should so seriously have displeased him^ 
and though glad of the result, hoped that she might be 
mistaken in the cause. But she was not mistaken ; 
for this "slight circumstance, heightened by the inge<* 
nious misrepresentations of Trebeck, and the artful 
colouring which he contrived to give to it, effectually 
convinced Lord Chesterton that Miss Jermyn was one 
of those persons whom of all Others he dreaded most, 
— a female quizzer ; and that, mild and placid as she 
seemed to be, her only object, while admitting his at- 
tentions, was to find some opportunity of turning him 
into ridicule. Lord Chesterton, who was pride per- 
sonified, easily took fire at this idea, and determined 
from that time to dedicate his dulness to those who 
could appreciate more worthily the honour of the 
offering. 

The • inauspicious result of this affair was a cruel 
blow to Lady Jermyn, for she was by this time far ad- 
vanced in castle building, and had fixed very firmly 
a prospective coronet upon her daughter's brow. She 
watched his lordship with mournful interest through- 
out the day preceding his departure, and saw with a 
sigh his last cold farewell-bow, as ht passed her daij^b- 
ter in his way to his carriage. The rattle of its wheels 
sounded in her ears like the dismal knell of departed 
greatness, aud^she grieved to lliink that a j^oiing man» 
who seemed so steady, should so tittle know his own 
mind. 

Lady Daventry was not unmoved on this occasion ; 
but her grief was of a decidedly less pdignant charac- 
ter« In fact» it principally arose from regret at having 
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committed herself with her friend, Lady Oabbletooi 
** The Daily Advertii^er,"^ by prematurely announcing 
the marriage of Lord Chesterton with her niece. Miss 
Jermyn^^ as ** a thing that wab to be." 

As for Trebeck, he completely succeeded, before 
his departure, in gaining the favour of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Jermyn, who warmly pressed him to visit them at 
Brackitigsley, and declared when he was gone, that he 
had not half so much finery and nonsense about him 
as the world supposed, and was remarkably pleasant 
wheu youcameto know bim. Even Caroline felt con- 
siderably disposed in his favour, by his conduct during 
the two last days; though she still thought that 
she never could accept him, even if there were no such 
person in the world as Henry Granhy. 

And now the day and hour arrived when she wastequit 
this gay and amusing scene, which in so short a time 
had opened to her youthful mind so wid^ a field of new 
ideas. The carriage, with its ponderous trunks and 
towering imperials, was actually at the door ; adieus 
were thickly. showered upon her, and clusters of hands 
extended to be shaken ; the carriage was entered, the 
door closed, the vehicle- in motion; and she kissed 
her hand for the last time, and bade farewell to Hem- 
ingsworth. 



CHAPTER XV, 



tJiie paine dont personne ne voas parle, une paine qui n'^prouTe pas le 
moindre changement, et n'egt snsceptilne d^aucnn eyenement, d'ancuna TieiB- 
aitode, fait encore vUva demal qneladiyereitS des impressioiis douloureuses.— 



Dm Stael. Comma, 



Four months have now elapsed since we took out 
leave of Henry Granhy. We then left him musing 
mournfully on his hopeless alienation from the Jermyn^. 
We shall now find him still pursuing the same subject 
of meditation. 'His grief had a double cause. First 
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and chief was the estrangement of Caroline. Next 
was regret at being apposed in his plan of entering a 
profession. He did n6t feel that ** ambition" would 
**8oon ease** him "of love ;** nor did he coart employ- 
ment for the purpose of diverting his thoughts from 
Caroline ; for it was love of her which first roused him 
to exertion, and the generous ardour thus communi- 
cated had glowed steadily ever since. But though re- 
gretting the inactivity to which he was doomed, he did 
not suffer his energies to stagnate through despair ; 
and though pnrcluded from striking at once into any 
one road to eminence, he resolved to render himself 
more competent to the pursuit of anv course which 
might be hereafter open to him. He therefore applied 
himself resolutely to the improvement of those talents 
with which he had been endowed in no sparing de- 
gree. 

But the best resolutions often fail ; and it was even 
so with Henry 6r»nby. In his case, those very (eeU 
ings that were his incentives to exertion, formed the 
bar which precluded it. Often, ^vhen labouring to 
confine his thoughts to the present object of specula- 
tion, Caroline's form would rise unbidden to his view ; 
now with her soft sweet smile lapping him in temporary 
forgetfulness of all but his own delusive dream of bliss; 
now with the frown of displeasure chilling him into 
listless despair. Often would his eyes trftvel mechani- 
cally down the page, when, with a sudden start of re- 
collection, he became conscious that he had long been 
reading mere words, whose sense ,had totally escaped 
him, while his mind was wandering to a dearer subject. 
He endeavoured sometimes to divert his thoughts, and 
rouse himself to gayety, by moderately partaking of the 
pleasures of society, and the recreations of the season. 
But things which interested before tailed to interest him 
now. In all he did there was an evident want of anima- 
tion ; and the youthful buoyancy of spirit which charac- 
terized him once was gone. 

In the General, this change in his nephew^s deport- 
ment did not excite particular attention, He wfus not 
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one of those who search very deeply into the recesses of 
the mind, or who are prone to attribute the fluctuations 
of the spirits to any but the temporary influence of the 
most obvioos causes. He sometimes indeed noticed 
his nepheiv's occasional fits of abstraction, and would 
jocosely attack him upon that point, whenever they inter*** 
fered with his own natural love of cheerful converse*. 
But it would have been not a little difiicult to persuade 
him, that the various instances of depression which 
were spread over the surface of four months, were all 
to be traced to one prevailing cause* At any rate, he 
would have acquitted Caroline ; for as her name was 
never in his nephew's mouth, he thought her image was 
never in his mind. 

" Harry," said he one day, after receiving a letter 
with a Bath post-mark, '< I am glad you have left off 
thinking about Caroline Jermyn.'' 

" Why so. Sir ?" said the nephew, who was thinking 
of nothing el#e at that very moment. 

<* Why, I learn by this letter— it is from an old friend 
of mine. General Killerton — a fellow campaigner -*he 
is at Bath now for bis health— he goes there every year 
—he's quite an invalid — had the gout these ten years — 
you^have seen General Killerton ? — " 

<<Oh yes, Sir-<-know him perfectly. But about 
the letter— you were going to say — ^'' 

*^0h, ay 1-^weIl— he says that Caroline is goijig to 
be married." 

'' Married ! impossible ! — " said Henry, with a start 
that would have made the fortune of a theatrical de-> 
butant; 

" Why impossible ?" replied the General coolly. " I 
don't see any impossibility." 

" N-no— ^-perhaps not — of course, if you say so— • 
that is — I mean-*-I suppose the letter gives its au- 
thority." 

** Oh, yes — ^it gives its authority — ^you may see it if 
you like — and very good authority too. Killerton had 
it from a friend of his, who heard it mentioned by 
Lady Gabbleton, who received the account in a letter 
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from Lady Daventry, Caroline's aunt — and I hear the 
Jermyns have been staying sometime at Hemingsworth 
*— 60, you see, there cannot be the smallest doubt of it.*' 

" None in the world, Sir,** said Henry, tryinjg to be 
calm ; " and what may the gentleman's name be ?** 

« Why, the name is not very plain — ^but it is a Lord 
somebody — Ches — Chesterton — here — your eyes are 
younger than mine — just look — is it Chesterton ?" 

« Yes, Sir — ^Lord Chesterton-^he is Lord Banbury's 
eldest son." 

" Ha ! a good match — I'm very glad to hear this, 
Harry. This is doing well for the girl — ^very wel^ 
indeed, I call it. Why l^what the devil! — ^you don't 
seem pleased.'* 

" No — I don't think it is so well." 

*' No ! — why ? — Where's the objection? do you know 
any thing about this Lord Chesterton ?" 

*^ 1 do Jiot know him myself. Sir, even by sight ; but 
I have heard him spoken of by some friends of mine, 
as a stupid, formal, affected sort of person, and a fel- 
low of whom they always made a laughing-stock at 
Oxford — a sort of man, that I am sure, by what I 
have heard of him, it is quite impossible Miss Jermyn 
can like." 

"Oh, she'll like him — never fear. Why should 
you be so ready to suppose she will not ? You don't 
consider that it's a very great match for her." 

" Certainly, Sir," said the nephew, in a tone of pique, 
" if a high connexion is necessarily a good one. But 
I cannot say I think that follows. It is really what I 
did not expect — and upon so short an acquaintance 
too ! They did not know hiraYour months ago." - 

" And what of that ?" said the General. " It shows 
they have made good use of their time." 

" Yes — ^that is the worst of it. There is something 
so indelicate in this violent haste." 

" But they think differently, you see." 

" Yes, Sir, I dare say they do. Their feelings on 
this subject are very different from mine. It is really 
too bad — a mere paltry match of ambition ! — to be 
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bartered for a coronet ! — ^to be made a Smithfield bar^^ 
gain of! Ob, Caroline! Caroline! — ^I never could 
nave believed it. If there is any sort of marriage I do 
utterly despise and abhor, it is one of mere convenience 
and aggrandizement. It is such a compromise of iiemale. 
delicacy ! — It never does any credit either to the pro* 
moter or the parties. And that she should fall a victim !^ 
"Victim — nonsense! What makes you so warm 
about it ? I'll be bound she is perfectly satisfied — and 
if she is, Fm sure. I am." > 

" But it is impossible, Sir, unless she is strangely al- 
tered. She cannot like the man ; and there is the evil." 
"Ay! — ^well — I understand you->that would he an 
evil— if it were really the case. You would be quite 
satisfied — (that is your meaning I suppose) — if you 
thought she married this Lord Chesterton, because she 
really v«ras attached to him." 

This was an awkward alternative — Henry could bear 
the subject no longer, and turned away to conceal the 
agonized expression of his countenance, which he thought 
must be evident even to the General; feeling also no in-* 
clination to prolong the discussion of so painful a topic, 
with one who could so little enter into his real sentiments. 
Upon calm consideration, however, he began to find 
materials for comfort, which had previously escaped his 
notice ; for, in the first frenzy of disappointment^ he bad 
been perversely disposed to see every thing in the worst 
point of view— to' conclude the marriage positively fixed, 
and^ Caroline irrevocably lost to him. But now, upon 
sifting probabilities, and remembering by bow circuitous 
a course the intelligence had reached him, dnd that Lady 
Gabbleton was an arrant newsmonger, he came to the 
conclusion, that though the report must have some foun- 
dation, yet that no marriage was actually settled. 

Henry hppfed to be in town in the spring, where it 
was probable that the " high contracting parties" — if such; 
they were — would shortly assemble. To follow thera 
thiflifer was therefore his immediate determination. Th« 
day of his journey was soon fixed, and accordingly, about 
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tke last week of ^* the month before the month of filty^'^ 
Henvy Granb; went up' to town. 

And now^ did we live in happier times, hoW; bright a 
field of interesting incident would op«i to our view I 
I|ow rich a hanrest might we freely glean from the peri* 
lous adrentures of the road i Farewell those golden 
days when an hundred miles* journey was an era in the. 
life of him who Undertook it ; when the making of a wiU 
was the proper prefibce to a journey to London ; jmd 
when a public vehicle, with a careftd driver, was advert 
tised a fortnight beforebaod, fike ,an outward bound 
packet) to set out firom London (if its complement wais 
foil) and; << arrive (God willing) on the fourth day at 
Oxlord." 

The happy annalist of those times was not compe&ed 
to dismiss his hero with a dry announcement of depar- 
ture and arrival. Then it was chiefly at the outset of a 
journey that he plunged with him into the thickest med- 
ley of conflicting Events — an inn became the hot-bed of 
incident — and fear and laughter do^ed'the wheels of 
the heavy vehicle which there deposited its load. Wit- 
ness the rambles of a Jones ; the slow, hut varied and 
eventful progress of a Roderick Random' in the istage 
wagon ; and the fortunes of the day that exposed an 
Andrews to the tender mercies of a couple of footpads. 
Shades of Turpin syad of Blueskin I and ye other rival 
worthies whom abler pens than mine have heretofore 
^commemorated ! 'Twas your's to keep alive the stag- 
nating spirit of adventure, to lighten the burden of the 
wayWOTii traveller, to^tbrow a fearful interest over Hie 
heavy annals pf an inland excursion, and with vigorous 
touches, peculiarly your own, to heighten the romance 
of real life. But the age of highwaymen is past; that of 
horse patrol and light coaches has succeeded ] and the 
glories of the road are extinguished for ever. 

But there is still food for observation and amusen\ent. 

The annals of the road, though not now th^ source of 

^igh-wrought interest and perilous adventure, might still 

furnish subjects for.i^portive delineation, and shine once 

more in the pages of our novelists, could pens be found. 
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which, like t|iat of the ingenious annalist of ^ The St^^nt 
Oentleman," oould throw an interest even over the tame 
adventure of a wet Sunday in ^ country inn. The mo« 
dem mful-coach, with its motley complement of attend- 
ants, presents 9 scene as stritcly national as any wfaidi 
this country can produce. The sturdy, thickset, wad- 
dling coachman ; his purple face just visible between ft 
broad-brimmed hat and a hill of drab cloth ; his reduced 
edition, in the more active guard ; the knowing, straight- 
haired, bustling helpers, with their hare heads and short 
jackets ; the listless lookers on, with their comments on 
the <<catile ;'* the vacant civility of mine host ; all- 
down to the ruddy-faced chambermaid — all are true, 
genmne, downright English— all bear a deep-grained 
national stamp, which the membersofcMsaredy any other 
class faithfully exhibit. 

Nor must the passengers be forgotten. Few situa* 
tions are more favourable tor a display of character than 
that close, casual, unsought, unceremonious comxmnicm 
into which fellow-travellers are thrown in the course of 
a jotumey. The snug incognito, the levelling jumble of 
ranks and professions, the intimate contact of opposite 
character, the absence of adventitious elevation, the de- 
pression of real consequence, and the wide field for im* 
pudent pretension — ^all conduce to this one point ; all 
tend to expose the character, while they conceal the 
circumstances. When is vanity more actively )employ«' 
ed, in dilating the insignificant and brightening the ob- 
scure t or when is it cloaked under more ingenious dis* 
guises ? How artfully sometimes is a little sly trait of 
importance carelessly dropt, as if inadvertently, with a 
weH contrived look of absence, or followed perhaps by 
a bridling air 6f gravity, as if the red situation had been 
too much exposed ! And what an excellent vehicle can 
modesty be rendered ! How much may be done by an 
humble disclaimer ! We remember a gentleman of this 
sort — a master in his way — who impressed lis with a 
high opinion of his dignity, without sacrificing an iota 
of truth, or even making a nngle direct assumption. He 
was not, he assured us, at the last Levee, nor wa3 be 
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personally acquainted with one of the ministry who hap-« 
pened to be named. It was perfectly true, without a 
doubt ; but what did hid tone and manner imply ? That 
it was almost the only Levee he had ever missed, and 
that all the rest of the cabinet were his intimate friends. 
We were also solemnly assured that he was not the au« 
• thor of an anonymous work, of some merit, that hap* 
pened to be mentioned. We did not suspect him ; but 
bis manner denoted that he had frequently been taxed 
with it ; and as it seemed a sore subject, we abstained 
from questions. Hence, however, we^ gathered, that 
though he was not the author of the book in question, 
he was thought very capable of having written it. Who 
could he be ? A friend of the cabinet, at any rate, and 
a reputed man of talent ! Our veneration for him grew 
prodigiously, and we amused ourselves with working 
upon his imperfect hints, and investing him with proper 
dignity. But, alas ! abgut a mile from Liverpool, our 
speculations and the coach were rudely arrested by a 
greasy footboyon the look-out, near a prim villa with 
. green palisades ; and our dignified companion shrunk 
at once into Mr. Stephen Wilcox, late Appraiser and 
Auctioneer. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Early in the moniinJif he again set fort^ in pnraixtof Sophia; and many a 
weary step he took to no better purpose than before. 

Tom Jonm. 

We may now safely suppose Oranby to have arrived 
in London, and to be finally set down at one of those 
huge caravanseras, where so many daily come and go, 
and few, if any, wish to stay. We shall pass over the 
busy blank of the next twenty-four hours, at the expi- 
mtton of which we shall find him established in Moant«> 
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street, actively engaged ia tlie pleasing task of iafonxh- 
ing bis friends of nls life and pnssence. 

His few first days passed heavily enough. His was 
the fate of many in London. Daily did he empty his 
cardcase at the doors of his acquaintance ; ind daily 
did he view upon his table^ in retttrn, similar indications 
of their remembrance of him. But by some fatality, 
they nevei* met : and in truth, this fatality is easily ac- 
counted for, considering that every body calls upon 
their friends jost about the same hour, and, consequent* 
ly, every body is out at the usual hour of calling. 

This is a tantalizing state of things ; and, alas ! is 
not peculiar to the commencement of the sojourn. 
Often^ too often, with the best intentions, excellent 
friends will liave passed the season without any memo- 
rial of each other's existence more satisfactory than 
the copperplate impression of their respective names. 
An ahar of friendship, with a pediment of pasteboard I 
The material certainly is slight; bnt it is a convenient 
vehicle of civil meanings to the many with whom five 
minutes chat is the utmost of one's intercourse, and 
with whom society, like a tontine, requires little more 
than the periodical certificate of one's being still alive. 

One of the first persons whom Henry Oranby met 
ia town, wsis his cousin, Mr. Tyrrel, who received hiioi 
again with that same air of friendly interest, which 
created so pleasing an impression in his favour, during 
the latter part of his short stay at Tedswortb. 

Thus greeted, and by one with wliom, though so 
nearly connected, he had so lately become acquainted, 
he was eager to cultivate his society ; and his intentions 
on this point were strongly supported by the recom- 
mendations of the General, who, before his departure, 
had made it one of his last and most particular injunc- 
tions, to see as much as possible of his cousin Tyrrel, 
and, since he was favourably disposed towards him, to 
lose no opportunity of cementing their friendship. 
This request, coming from on^ who, of course, must 
know a good deal about Tyrrel, and had probably not 
urged it without sufficient reasons^ was necessarily of 

10* 
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macb weight. Henry himself knew no more of him 
than that he was Lord Malton's only son, and his own 
cousin ; and he saw no more than that he was a lir'ely, 
sociable, conversible man of the world, an entertaining, 
and, in all probability, an oseful companion. 

Bat the probable merits or demerits of Tyrrel, and 
all that he did and said, were, to Henry Granby, sub- 
jects of infinitely inferior interest to the g^and question, 
whether the Jermyns actually were or were not at that 
time in town. A Morning Paper had rather perplexed 
him, by announcing among the fashionable arrivals, 
<< Sir J. and Lady Jarmyn and family.^ He had no 
Baronetage to apply to — and, then, if he had, the per*> 
son might not be a Baronet. Thanks to foreign orders, 
Slc, ** Sir," since the peace, had been almost as good 
a travelling name as ^* Captain** heretofore. But still 
it might be meant for Sir T. Jermyn — papers were 
sometimes so inaccurate — and yet ** family'' was an 
odd expression for an only daughter. A friend of his, 
who called soon afterwards, also helped to puzzle and 
provoke him ; for, in discussing the comparative state 
of ^female beauty during the last and present season, he 
adverted to a new face which he had seen the night be- 
fore at Lady Somebody's — *^ rather striking," he said, 
^< but not exactly one of your regular cried-up beauties 
— more pretty than handsome— but with a.good deal of 
expression. A Miss St. Germains, I was told." 

<< Jermyn, probably, without the St.," said Granby. 

(( No — Fm certain about the St. ; I repeat the name 
exactly as I heard it. She is the daughter of a baronet 
— 9nly daughter." - 

" Exactly — ^so is my Miss Jermyn." 

<' But you know,^' said the other, ^* there is a Miss 
St. Germains, only daughter of a baronet of that 
name." 

So there was. Provol^ng coincidence] Then it 
might perhaps be this lady after all. He was afterwards 
informed, by another friend, who was slightly acquaint- 
ed with the jermyn family, that he thought he had 
seen Miss Jermyn somewhere, ort at any rate> some- 
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body very like her ; but whether it was at Lady C.\ 
or Cramer's Concert, or Almack's, or the British Galle- 
ry, or riding in the Park, or eating ice at Gunter^s, he 
could not, for the life of him, recollect. 

Thus foiled in various quarters, Granby repaired, as 
a last resource, to his aunt, Mrs. Dormer, whom^ 
though he had already called upon, he had not yet seen, 
Mrs« Dormer was the elder and only sister of his mother, 
and, like her (for they were co-heiresses,) inherited a 
considerable fortune, which she was induced to bestow^ 
at an early age, upon Mr. Dormer, the younger son of 
a nobleman. But her husband had been dead some 
years ; and she was now a wealthy widow, in a hand- 
some town house, with a numerous acquaintance, and 
the entree of the best society. 

It would be difficult to find a more pleasing example 
than Mrs. Dormer, of that much libelled class of elder- 
ly ladies of the world, who are presumed to be happy 
only at the card table ; to grow in bitterness as they 
advance in years, and to haunt, like restless ghosts, 
those busy circles which they no longer either enliven 
or adorn. Such there may be ; but of these she was 
not one. She was the frequenter oi society, but not 
its slave. She had great natural benevolence of dispo- 
sition ; a friendly vivacity of manners, which endeared 
her to the young, and a steady good sense, which com- 
manded the respect of her contemporaries ; and many, 
who did not agree with her on particular points, were 
willing to allow that there was a good deal of reason 
in Mrs. Dormer^s prejudices. She was, perhaps, a little 
blind to the faults of her friends ; a defect of which 
the world could not cure her ; but she was very kind 
to their virtues. She was fond of young people, and 
had an unimpaired gayety about her, which seemed to 
expand in the contact with them ; and she was anxioua^-^ 
to promote, for their sake, even those amusements for 
which she had lost all taste herself. She was — ^but, 
after all, jshe will be best described by negatives. She 
was not a match-maker, or mischief-maker ; nor did 
ishe plume herself upon her charity, in implicitly bo- 
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lieving only jnst half of what the world says. She 
was no retailer of scandalous ** on dUsJ** She did not 
<;ombat vn'inkles with rouge; nor did she laboar to 
render years less respected, by a miserable afiGectation 
of girlish fashions. She did not stickte for the inviola- 
ble exclusiTeness of certain sets; nor was she afraid o£ 
being known to visit a friend in an unfashionable quar- 
ter of the town. ' She was no worshipper of mere 
rank. She did not patronize oddities ; nor sanction 
those who delight in braving the ruie&of common decency. 
She did not evince her sense of propriety,' by shaking 
hands with the recent defendant in a Crim. Con. cause ; 
Bor exhale her devotion in Sunday routs. 

At any rate she was an excellent person for our hero 
to apply to ; for independent of her knowing the Jer« 
myns, she was, in general, excellently acquainted with 
her neighbours' movements,— being an extensive cor« 
respondent, a great giver and receiver of visits, and one 
into whose obliging ear many kived to pour their tale 
of joy or woe. For once, however,, she failed in giving 
the desired intelligence; and after a good deal of 
lively conversation about people for whom Henry 
cared comparatively little, and provision on her part for 
his future amusement, in the shape of cards for balls to 
be given by two of her friends. Lady Drayton and Mrs. 
Henley, — Henry Granby took his leave. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

0h\ pardon that in erowcU awUk 
I waste one thought I oweio thee, 
^And, self-Ksondemned, appear to amile, 
Unfaithful to thy m emoiy ! 
« Or deem that memory less dear, 

< That then I seem not to remne ; 
I w'ould not fook shoidd ayerhear 
One sigh that should be who^y thine. 

Btron. 

A CARD bad been offered to Granby, the day twfore, 
for a ball that o^rht at Mra. Clotwordiy's^ and having 
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despatched his other engagements, about the '* witch- 
ing hour of nighty" he repaired to that lady's well 
thronged mansion. He had heard that all the world 
were to be there ; and it really seemed as if for onee all 
the world had kept their word. The street was block- 
ed up with a treble line of carriages, extending above 
and below the house fbr a considerable distance. Fre- 
quent was the slashing of whips, and the wrangling of 
rival coachmen, while the strong harsh voices of the' 
police officers were occasiotiaily audible through the 
din, enforcing regulations. Ladies thinly and elegant- 
ly dressed, weary of the tedious process of gaining the 
door by regular approaches, were now and ihen'seea 
trippinff hastily along the flags, and gliding fearfully 
through the mob of idle spectators which lined the en* 
trance upon this occasioiK 

But what a feeble foretaste was this of the crowd 
within— which gradually increased in density and con* 
sequence, from the liveried throng ia the entrance ball» 
which barely afforded a lane for two, to the concea- 
trated haut ton of the inner saloon, where standing 
room for one was not easily obtainable. 

Granby got out at the first check to the advance of 
his vehicle, and soon made his w% into the house ; 
and his progress to the scene of action was then rapid 
and uninterrupted, until within a few steps of the 
lowest landing pl.ace. From thence upwards, the 
staircase was completely full ; his progress seemed al- 
most at an end ; and the gaining a step in five minutes 
. appeared to be the rate oj the most successful. But 
the difficulties, though great, were not insupportable, 
and Granby with some patience, and the advantages of 
a slender forni, got in due time to the envied summit^ 
and added his quota to the many bows which Mrs, 
Clotwortby was there stationed to receive. 

The poor woman seemed half dead with fatigue al- 
ready, and we cannot venture to say whether the pros- 
pect of five hours more of this high wrought enjoyment'' 
tended much to brace her to the task. It was a. bril- 
liant sight, and an interesting one, if it could have been 
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viewed from fome fair vantage |;rauod, nUk ampte 
j^pacey.m coolness aod in quiet. Ranky beauty^ md 
aplendottr, were richly blendid. The garjr Mm ; the 
glittering jewels; the more resplendent feataree 
^hey adorned, and too t'requentlj the rouged cheek of 
the Bexagenariao ; the T^ilant chaperon ; the fair but 
languid' form which she conducted ; well curled beadsi 
well propped with starch; well whiskered Guards-men; 
and here and there fat gooA-humoured elderly gentle- 
men, with stars upon their coats ; — aU these united in 
one ckrae medley — a curious piece of living iiftoia|c» 
Most of them came to see and to lie seen : some of 
the most ^outhfai professedly to dance ; yet how could 
they ? at any rate they tried — they stood as if they 
could, with their vis-a*^is iiscing them^ and sidled across 
and back again, and made ene step, or two if ibere 
was room, to the right or left, and joined hands, and 
set perhaps^, and turned dieir partners, or dispensed 
.with it if necessary <-*«nd so on to the end oi* **La 
Finale ;'V— and then comes a waltz for the few who 
ofaose it — and then another sqiwezy quadrille — and sO 
OB — and on, till the weary many <*ieave ample >room 
and vei^ enohgh'' for the persevering few to %are ia 
with greater freedom. 

But then they talk; oh! ay{ true, we Ihsust^not 
forget the charms of conversation. And what passes 
between nine-tenths of them 1 Remarks on Uie heat of 
the room ; the state of the erowd ; tia^ imposfitiUity of 
danohag, and the propriety nevertheless of attempting 
it ; that on last Wednesday was a bad Aimaek^s, woid on 
Thursday a worse Opera ^ that the new ballet is sap- 
jjosed to be good ; mutual inquiries how they like Pasta, 
or Catalan!, or whoever the syren of the day may be ; 
whether they have been at Lady A's, and whetlier ihey 
are going to Mrs. 6.'s ; whether they think Miss Such- 
a-one handsome ; and what is the name of the gentle- 
man talking to her ; whether Rossinl^s music makes 
the best quadrilles, and whether Colinet^s band are the 
best to play them. There are many who pay in better 
coin; but the small change is much of this descriptioni 
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As for Graiiby, he amused himself wkh walking about^ 
and picking out his various acquaintance. He soon 
found a friend upon a similar cruize, whom he had not 
seen ia town before, and whom he had great pleasure 
in recognizing ; a Mr. Coartenay, whom he' had inti« 
mately known at College, and in whose company he 
had travelled abroad. He was about Granby's age, 
and was a young man of lively talents and agreeable 
manners. He was the grandson and heir of an elderly 
peer, and bis expectations were good. He had livedo 
gfreat deal in town, and in the world ; knew perfeefly 
welH at least by sight and reputation, all the {M^ominent 
characters in h^h and gay life, was tolerably versed in 
secret hi^ory, and was a pretty keen guide to the leading 
fi>iUes of ail aspiring figurants. 

^< You are no^acquaintance, I pretone, of Mrs. Clott" 
vroTtjkjW* said he to Granby, after they had come from 
their own affairs to the subject of the ball. 

^^ No," said Grranby, '^ I certainly am not-^though 
you might, I should think, have presumed the contrary^ 
from fii(ding me here.'' 

^^ Quite the reverise, I assure you," said Courtenay. 
^<Mrs. Clot worthy has not ten friends in the house." 

" Not ten friends ! — How do you mean ?" 

** Why she gave the ball under that condition. Be- 
sides, after all, it is not her ball." 

" Not her ball !" 

" Lord bless you, no — ^it has as many patronesses as 
the Caledonian. There is Lady A., and Lady T., and 
the Duchess of H., and Mrs. W., and many others that 
I covdd name. Mni ClOtworthy only keeps the mill, 
and these ladies send the grist to it. She makes her's a 
reception-house for their acquaintance— in return for 
which, she is taken vp, and introduced by them ; bears 
the honours of the fete ; sends her list, with a request' 
tobe puffed, to the Morning Post; gets the eelat of 
supposed intimacy with people who perhaps never spoke 
to h^r; and then, you know, from henceforth, she has 
them all on her visiting list, and they, perhaps, will hav^ 
her on their's ; but that is as it may be." 
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<<I did not know that Mrs. Clotworthy's was a ball 
of this description." 

" Oh, a roost flagrant specimeny I assure yoU. There 
are many ways of getting on^ and this is not a very 
uncommon one, and is pretty well undeirstood by your 
Muveaux riches. It is not a very exalted way of getting 
into fashion, but people must creep before they can 
climb." 

"True,** said Granby; "they gain acquaintance, ^nd 
a sort of name ; — in short, they are heard of. That is 
enough in the outset ; and of the secret sneers of their 
new visiteHB they hear about as much as Mrs. C. does 
^f out conversation." 

- " About as much ;— but * parlous has,' — she is drawl- 
ing near. Poor little soul," said he, looking compas* 
sionately at her, " rtie creeps about without any body 
to speak to. Granby," he added, after a short pause, 
*' take care of your heart, if you have got 6uch a thing 
about you, for here comes Mrs. General Brankstone, 
with deep des^ns for the good of posterity upon every 
one that is disengaged." 

"She aims at higher marks than I; I'm safe, you 
may depend upon it." 

"Don*t be too sure; you know you cannot be 
included in what she calls < that detrimental class, the 
>Scorpions.^ " 

*« What do you mean ?" 

"Why younger brothers— I thought you had been 
acquainted with the slang." 

" No^ quite a novice. But where is the lady ?*' 

" There, just opposite sweeping across like a comet, 
with a long tail of ugly daughters." 

"Oh, I see her — she is talkiM now to Count Kalydor, 
alias Mr. Burrell Westby," said Granby, looking towards 
a handsome young man, dressed rather in the extreme, 
the chief fault of whose appearance was too much 
effeminacy and prettiness of air. 

" Oh, hang him," said Courtenay, " he is a walking 

. essence bottle. His bill at Smith's was quite a curiosity ; 

— twenty pounds more than mine at Stultze's. That's 
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tbe man (you must have heard) who sleeps with his 
whiskers en papillotte." 

" I have heard it, but did not believe it." 
** Oh, it is a fact. It transpired through his valet. 
By the bye — apropos of whiskers — did you ever see 
such a figure as our college friend Allerby has made of 
himself? There he is, fresh tipped and tufted, with his 
new pair of mustachios. Upon my honour, 1- hardly 
knew him. He was fond of tuftSi if you remember, at 
Oxford.'' 

" Who is that ?" . said Granby, shortly afterward, 
directing the attention of his companion to a young 
inan, whose dress exhibited a studious selection of the 
chief peculiarities of the existing mode. 

« Don't you know who that is ?" said Courtenay. 
" You really surprise me. * Not to know him argues 
yourself unknown.' That is Mr. Jones Briggs." 

"Jones Briggs!" said Granby, smiling ; "and how 
came two such high-sounding names to fafl to the. lot of 
the same individual ?" 

" Why, his original name was Jones ; but upon sue* 
ceeding to a large property, he assumed, in gratitude to 
the donor, the name and arms of Briggs." 
" The arms ! what can they be ?" . 

"God knows ! — two puncheons proper^ or three her- 
rings gulis^ perhaps." 

" Then the original Briggs made his fortune by ti^de, 
1 suppose ?" 
" Exactly so." 

" And the heir is a gentleman of fSeishion ?" 
"Um — feshion !— I hardly know what to say to that. 
A good many people will tell you he is. The fact is, he 
lives well, dresses well, drives — no, not well, but the best 
horses in town ; is understood to have the best of every 
thing about him, and goes to the outside of all proper 
expense. Of course he derives his distinction tlnrough 
the medium of his trades people; — a spurious kind of 
fashion, but it goes down with some people. In fact^ 
fashion is not so aristocratic as many imagine; it 
voir. I. H 
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nlay be bought, Hke most other thiBgs. We, who had 
|;reat grand&thers, ought to wish it were otherviriae.'* 

At this moment a lady came up, who, after a short 
coiiiversation with Courtenay, put a card into his hand, 
and passed oa. **That is Lady Maxtoke," said be/ — 

?a very valuable person in her way. She is a sort of 
ete Jackall, or BaU*giver's Provider ; — the most use- 
fol body imaginable — ^a very convenient icalerer^ both 
for those who want to fill their rooms, and for 
those who wish to go and fill them. Tou see,^ 
(showing the card,) *'she wants me to assist in break- 
ing down some friend's staircase. Before my lime she 
was a great giver of parties herself; but she ran out a 
little, and consequently is now on the reduced list; so 
there is an end of her own fetes. And now she is a 
kind of dry nurse to young ball-givers ; she helps to 
make out the cards for them, and perhaps carries off a 
third in her reticule to dispose of; undertakes to send 
to Colinet and speak to Gunier about the supper; de- 
cides the question of * chalk or no chalk.' And then 
you may often see her standing by her pupils in the 
doorway, i noticed her at Mrs. Davenant's the other 
night, helping her to receive people — ^teaching her young 
ideas to courtesy — whispering 'who's who,' as they 
came up." 

*^ And pray, does she ever engage in any party-giving 
on her own account ?" # 

" On her own account ? — ^Why, really that is such an 
equivocal question, that I don't know exactly how to 
answer it. But Pll.tell you what she does, that you may 
ailswer it fOY* yourself. She opens her house once or 
twice every season, for some singer's benefit, if not for 
her own ; she then expects you to take a ticket ; and 
this, 1 can do her the justice to say, is the only tax she 
Irfys upon you."' 

A short pause now ensued, which was first broken by 
Courtenay suddenly exclaiming, ^'Ha ! here is royalty !" 
. " Where ?" said Oranby. 

*^" Straight before you — ^tbe Grown Prince of Oonal** 
aska— Stare at him well, if you would not be sin** 
jular,'* 
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Granby saw before him, in the crowd, a short squab, 
copper-coloured man, with straight blaclc hair, high 
cheeks, small pig-fike eyes, and an uncbuth carriage, 
who stared about him, as if ^1 at ease» with a pitiable 
vacancy of countenance. 

** Look — there is a lion hunter, if there ever Was oi^e 
-—old Mrs. Biddulph. ' She has fastened upon his High- 
ness already. Do observe her, and him too — ha ! ha ! 
1 will bet you a sovereigjn she has him^at her rout on 
Friday. . - She never misses any thing t^at will raise 
a stare. Did you ever hear of Spencer Saltash going 
to her party dressed up and disguised in a wig and spec« 
tacles, and introduced as Dr. Gall ? Saltash played his 
part admirably, but Mrs. Biddulph found him out. How- 
ever, instead of exposing him at once, as ninety-nine 
persons out of a. hundred would have done, she very ad- 
mirably kept up the deception, for the sake of hoaxii^ 
the rest of the company — Lady Harriet Duncan was 
one of th^m. She quite ^ored the doctor for his 
jargon-** < 

♦«Oh! what our Florence friend, Lady Harriet? 
she's a person I very much wish to meet, I was ex- 
cessively amused with her.. We ha)d some good scenes, 
if you remember. Beiges I want to revive my Italian 
recollections." 

*^l have been talking to her already." 

** When do you mean ? what here ? to-night ?" 

"Here— to-night — nay, she is not far from you at 
this moment By aU that ifi ludcy, there she is— her 
own little eccentric seif---talking, too, to Mrs. Biddulph: 
— charming pair ! With their leave I shall make a third. 
Come along," said he^ taking hold of Granby's arm ; 
'^we have stood in this corner loi^ enough. Who are 
you staring at ? Well, if you mean to grow to tne dado, 
I dont — so fare you well;" and away he went, to speak 
to Lady Harriet^ — leaving Granby apparently uncon- 
scious of his retreat. 

The attention of Granby was at that moment totally 
absorbed, in watching the motlbus of two persons, who 
were retiring^ at some little distance into aoptber foom^ . 
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lie could not identify ihe elder lady, nor did he, indeed, 
give her much of bis attention, but chiefly directed it 
to her youthful companion : and with some reason ; for 
he tiiought, as he looked at her, that the neck and head 
could belong only to Caroline Jermyn. 

But they went forward in an undeviating straight linCi 
now lost, and now reappearing * in the same provoking 
uniformity of direction, till a closing group of tall peo- 
ple hid them entirely' from his view. His first impulse 
was to follow them. They were going toward the 
staircase ; probably to their carriage ; in a few minutes 
they would have left the house; and he should sleep 
another night in ignorance —an ignorance which ihe 
prompt exertion of a few minutes might remove. But 
after all the circumstances that had passed, a marked 
pursuit, a forced rencontre, when they perhaps were 
endeavouring to avoid him, was a mode of meeting re« 
pugnantto his feelings of pride and delicacy. But then, 
these might not be the Jermyns, and he wbhed not so 
much to accost them, as tQ satisfy his doubts.' 

All this passed across his mind much faster than he 
could havenittered it ; so that he did not lose much time 
in mental debate. His last resolution, Uke his first, 
was to follow; and accordingly follow them he did. 
But this was not an easy task. He had lost sight of 
them, and they were more than a room's length in ad- 
vance; and a room's length in a crowded party, is 
a distance not very speedily traversed. A side door, 
(the only short cut,) was then in an impassable state of 
blockade; apquaintanee whom he had not met before, 
sprung up provokingly in his path ; and these obsta- 
cles, if the parties pursued were bent on departure, ren- 
dered his chance of overtaking them almost hopeless. 
In short, Uke <* panting Time," he <^ toiled after them 
in vain." That head and neck, were no where visi- 
ble, and he was forced to conclude that its fair owner had 
left the house* 

As a last sad chance of arriving at the desired intelli- 
gence, he asked the grotfm of the chambers, who was at 
dtQ bottom of the stairs, whether Lady Jermyn's carriage 



had been annomiced ; but the fentletiian could not 
" chai^ ins memory,'' and woidd sot take the trouble 
to iiiqttre. 

Thus foiled, and bethinking hknself tbat it was not 
prod^it to be very pointed in his inquires, he immedi- 
ate iett Ae party, and returned disconsolately home* 
it was useless to him now to know whether the Jermyns 
had really been at Mrs. Clotworthy's ; but his curiosity 
was not extinct, and he reflected with much pleasure that 
one chance still remained — &e list of the company in 
the Morning Post. And in this he was not disap* 
pointed ; for on the second morning he read at break'^* 
fast the following article. "JIfry. Clotworihy^s First 
Grand BaU. — On Monday night, this new bright star in . 
the hemisphere of fashion, opened her unique residence 

in ■ Street, to upwards of five hundred distin* 

guished leaders of the < kaut ton J The admiring crowd 
began to arrive about eleven o'clock, and the carriages 
continued to set down until three in the ^morning. A 
splendid suite of rooms was thrown open, of which the 
blue drawing-room and the new saloon were appropri- 
ated to dancing. The matchless beauty of the latter room 
excited the most lively admiration. The style of its de- 
corations is perfectly unrivalled, the whole having been 
executed unA||^ the direction of MessrdlvSimkins, of the 
Strand. Ttre recesses were ifilled with the choicest, 
exotics; and a sumptuous banquet was set out in the 
suite of apartments on the ground floor, where the tables 
groaned under every delicacy in and out of season. 
Dancing commenced about half past eleven— consisting 
of quadrilles and waltzes alternately ; and was kept up 
with unwearied spirit by the fashionable votaries of 
Terpsichore, till a late hour. The exotic plants were fur- 
nished by Messrs. Jenkins ; Gunter prepared the supper ; 
and the band was led by Colinet, in his highest syle. 
Among the company we noticed Princes Jablanowsky, 
MitchimikUiki)fi; &c. &c. &c." 

The reader will perhaps dispense with the list and let it 
suffice to say, that it extended in goodly array from 
Dukes, Duchesses, pid so on, downwards ih regular 
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gradation, to Messieurs, Mistresses, and Misses ; and 
that it contained two names which Granby noticed with 
even more satisfaetion than he did his own ; those of 
Lady and Misd Jermyn. 

It was veiy provoking to have missed so fair an op- 
portunity of getting through the embarrassments of a 
iSrst meeting ; but at any rate it was satisfactory that the 
point of uncertainty was now removed. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Nothing more aserarates ill suceess, than the near approach to good. These 
kind of hair-breadtSi Iniflsings of happineas look like the inBults cf fortnniv 
who mav be considered as then playing tricks with as, and wantonly di^ 
verting herself at our expense.— Fielding* 

Gr ANBT went that morning to call upon Mrs. Dormer. 
There was a lively good sense and playful good humour 
about thjs lady, which rendered her society always 
agreeable to him ; and there were few, if ' any, of his 
young acquaintance, with whom he could pass an hour 
more pleasantly than in the company of his elderly aunt 
After tattling of many other people, she fortunately pro- 
ceeded to mention the Jer'myns; a name which H^nry 
longed to hear, but which, for reasons which we can 
easily understand, he scrupulously abstained from intro- 
ducing. 

It would perhaps have been fortunate for him had he 
been more open in his communications to Mrs. Dormer 
— had he told her the origin of the misunderstandmg 
which existed between hims^ and the Jermyns, and the 
peculiar and ambiguous state of feeling under which 
they were again to meet. As reconciliation was. un* 
doubtedly an object which above all others he desired, 
be could not have put the affair into abetter train for that 
purpose, than by submitting it to one who, ]ike Mrs. 
Dorm^, would have been a kind and active mediator, 
and was intimately acquainted with both parties. But 
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Granby had in liis composition a degree of resenre, a 
shrinking delicacy, which, though generally allied to 
many estimable qualities, is often productive of difficul- 
ties, which a more open disclosure might have preyented. 
In the present instance he encouraged himself in this 
propensity, by the reflection that he was but a sharer in 
the secret — ^that in the disclosure, sh6uld he make one, 
Caroline's 4ame must mingle with his own. He remem- 
bered, too, that his worthy uncle was implicated in put- 
ting a finishing stroke to the quarrel ; and that without 
the joint permission of these, he was perhaps not at 
liberty to disclose aU he knew concerning it. Conse- 
quendy he had never hitherto volunteered ^the slightest 
remark to Mrs. Dormer respecting any memher of tiiat 
family, but waited till they sh9uld be introduced by her 
in the regular course of conversation. On this occasion 
she informed him, that since he last called upon her she 
had seen all the family, and that he would probably meet 
them on the morrow at Lady Drayton's. 

The morrow came ; and never was the mind of man 
more cruelly stretched on the rack of anticipation, than 
was Henry Granby's in the prospect of. meeting the 
Jermyn family that night. It was a meeting in which 
the sweets and bitters would be curiously blended, and 
it were hard to say which would predominate. He 
was to meet for the first time under altered circum- 
stances, (circumstances to what extent altered he hardly 
knew,) not only his early friends, 'but one whom he 
would gladly call by a dearer title. Happily he should 
meet them in a crowd, where the awkwardness would 
be less, and he should have a better chance of seeing 
and talking to Caroline separately ; and this was a con* 
siderable consolation. He balanced probabilities and 
proprieties a thousand times ; considered how they were 
likely to receive him ; and, what was more important, 
how he ought to receive them. He tried and adopted 
by turns the distantly dignified, the modestly apologetic^ 
the grave respectful, and the gay forgiving; made many 
proper speeches from them to himself, to which he fur- 
nished very neat and appropriate replies; in short, if 
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they would but speak and act as he expected, he could 
play bis part extremely well, and stand before them in a 
very dignified point of view. ^ 

So full were his thoughts of tlus subject, &at at the 
dinnerparty which he joined that evening, he was certain- 
ly not considered as an acquisition. « The dinner party- 
was irksome to Mm, 4uid he was not much better dis- 
posed towards *^a small evenii^ party," where he k)ok- 
ed in on his way to Lady Drayton's, and at which he 
left rather more than two hundred ** distii^uished fadi- 
ionables." He then got into a coach ; found that he 
did not recollect Lady Drayton's number, but told the 
coachman that it was in Upper Orosvenor-street, and 
thi^ he would be sure to know the house by the crowd 
and the lights ; and to avoid delay dkected to be set 
down at the end of the string of carriages. 

He soon arrived ; got into the house ; gave his name, 
^'Mr. Granby," as he thought very distinctly; heard it 
• undergo the successive versions of- " Cranberry," and 
<^ Banbury," in passing through the mouths of several 
quick-eared domestics, between the entrance hall and 
the ball room ; just saw the head of the noble hostess 
turn abruptly as it caught her ear ; made his bow; read 
in her weU*bred air of suppressed astonishment, a total 
ignorance ^as to who he. was; advanced and uttered 
something about <^Mrs. Dormer," and <^ honour of her 
card ;". saw that she was not much enlightened, and was 
going to correct the report of his name, when her at- 
tention was diverted by a fresh arrival, and his incipient 
explanation s«mk under a thick shqwer of ^^how do's,'' 
from a large party of her intimate Iriends. He there- 
fore resigned himself quietly to the misrepresentation ; 
and turned his thoughts to the pursuit of the Jermyns, 
who, he doubted not, were ahready in the house. 

He edged his way about the rooms ; looked throi^h 
every quadrille for Caroline, and along every wall for 
Lady Jermyn ; searched the supper rbom ; stood on the 
staircase, watching the arrivals; penetrated to thie bou? 
doif ; looked every where again and again : but alas ! no 
Jermyns were to be seen. ' 
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There were many people at the ball whom he knew ; 
and at length, the better to cover his chagrin, and con- 
trol his impatience, he determined to dance ; b\it, though 
his partner was well calculated to engage bis attention, 
he was ever and anon considerably " distrait,^^ At last, 
one of. his reveries was broken^ by the young lady with 
whom he was dancing asking him if he had been 
that night at Lady Drayton's. 

« Lady Drayton's !" said Henry, with a look of sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,** said his fair querist, "she gives a ball to-night 
—it is in this street, at the other end." 

« Oh !" said our hero, in a grave quiet tone ; and 
however greatly he was surprised and disappointed, this 
was all he uttered on the occasion. 

Now, the non-appearance of the Jermyns was suffi- 
ciently accounted for ; and he had been passing three 
hours in b house, of which he did not know the owner's 
name! At this moment he saw Tyrrel at the- other side 
of the room ; and as soon as he had resigned his partner 
to her chaperon, forced his way through the crowd to- 
wards him. " Come this way," said he to Tyrrel, draw- ^ 
ing him by the button to a less crowded corner ; and * 
then in a kind of whisper, said, "1 am going to ask you 
an odd question — ^whose house am I in ?" 

" What do you mean?" said Tyrrel, staring. 

<< I mean that I have been two or three hours in this 
house, thinking all the while I was at Lady Drayton's." 

** No ! you hav'nt ! Gad^ ! that's . capital ! and you 
don't know whose it is after all ?" 

"Not the least — I want you to tell me." 

Tyrrel was excessively amused, and it was some time 
})efore Henry could learn from him that the name of 
their hostess was Lady Charleville. 

" And now," said Henry,. " I shall look for the lady^ 
explain the mistake, and make my exit." 

"What are you talking of ?" said Tyrrel, holding him 
by the arm. "I did not think you had been half such 
a green one. Why my dear fellow, there is not the least 
occasion for any sort of apology. Ill bet you five to 
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one, in any thing you Fdce, that there are fifty others in 
th& room of whom she knovrs as little as she does of 
yoti. It*is the commonest thing in the > world to go to a 
ball without an invitation. I know one or two (I shall 
.not mention names,) that always go into the first %fated 
house they Qome to — they ask no questions, and no- 
body asks them any. Besides, you had miich better 
stay where you are, than go to Lady Drayton's. This 
IS much the better ball^ i give you my word — ^the other 
was thinning very fast when I came away." 

« Was there any body there that I know P said Henry. 

<<Yes, there were the Pdesworths, and the two Lady 
€hrafton's — ^tall thin girls, and just of a height^-^* num- 
ber eleven,' as somebody called them ; and then there 
was Lady Jermyn, and her daughter. A fine gtrt the ' 
daughter is — ate wodld. really be perfect if she would 
but waltz. I saw tfiem off, just before I came heve~»I 
was in hopes they were comiii^ too." 

*' Are you sure they are not coming?'' 

« Quite sure— I heard them say *ihome.^ Come,'-^ 
.i^y where you are, and never think of explanations.^' 

Henry was not. at all convinced that hiscase, how- 
ever common, was one that requbed no apology, fie, 
Iherefore, found- out lady X'harleville, and explained 
the cause of his smgular mistake. The Lady htughed 
good-humouredly at the circunutanoe ; .nentioned some 
instances of sinular mistakes which had fidien within 
her knowledge ; and concluded by saying, that if he 
would leave Ms address she should b^ happy to send 'him 
a card.for her second ball, on that day'three-weelai. 
Granby bowed his thanks, and soon afterwards left the 
house which •had been the scene of so singular a mistake, 
and so cruel a disappointment. / 

This awful first meeting was still to eome; and the 
opportunity was so good, and he felt so well prepared 
for the interview, that it was very provoking to hai>e 
missed it. He should now meet them, doubtless, in 
some awkward, embarrassing way ; perhaps in the pre- 
sence of a few strangers, or, what was worse, of a few 
.obsTervaiU in^isitive Mends j and he 3traightway began 
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to figure to himself all the disagreeable circumstances 
which might attend a first interview. One comfortable 
thought did enter his mbd,-— -that it was fortunate they 
did not know, as doubtless fliey did not, that he was to 
be at Lady Drayton's, or perhaps Caroline might fancy 
that be wished to avoid her. This, to be sure, was not 
very probable, but singular to say, it was strictly the 
fact; for Caroline had been told by Mrs. Dormer that 
Granby^ras to be at Lady Drayttm's, and that she had 
bdd out to hin^ the project of meeting them there. 
We shall not enter into any explanation of the feelings 
wi6x whidi, after this information, she looked forward 
to Lady Drayton's ball ; we have described them al- 
ready ; they were an exact transcript of Henry Granby's. 
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Now am I in the regioli of delkht ! 
Within the blessed compass of Aese walk 
^ - She is : the gay light of those blazine lamps 
Doth shine upon her, and this paintea floor 
Is with her footsteps pressed. 

Basil. — Jeanna BetilHe* 

Twice alf eady had the expected meeting been cruelly 
prevented by untoward chance, and Granby now couM 
only feed upon'the hope that fortune Ynight favour him 
at Mrs. Henley's. Having dined in a party where Tyr- 
relivas also present, whose destination for the evening 
was the same as his own, they went together to the. ball. 
On their arrival, their names were announced, and they 
ascended the stairs, and saw few symptoms of a crowd 
till they came to the top. At this point there was a stop« 
page^ and they were obliged to bow from a distance to 
the lady ef the house, and remain stationary oh the 
upper landing place. 

Mrs. Henley was at that time standing in the entrance 
to the badl room, t^dking to a gentleman who was leaning 
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with his back against the wall, his head inclined slightly 
forward with a graceful condescendii^ bend, anid with 
the air of one who was conferring a ^eater honour 
than he received. " It is Trebeck," said Tyrrel, " do 
you know him ?" 

<« Only by sight and reputation," said Granby, " and 
I <lo not expect to be honoured with a closer acquaint* 
ance." 

" Ay, he is cursedly fine^— but a good fellow when 
you come to know him ; I shall be glad to introduce you 
«;ome time or other.*' 

Immediately after this, on seeing him look up, Tyrrel 
bowed, but Trebeck appeared not to see him, as he did 
not take the slightest notice. " He*s blind as a beetle," 
said Tyrrel, with a forced laugh. 

An acquaintance of their's, a Mr. Selby, who was 
standing near them, smiled as he caught Granby's eye, 
and appeared to think that Trebeck's blindness was in 
this instance of a conyenient nature. "Tyrrel, Fll bet 
you a guinea," said he, "that he does not go beyond the 
door way." Tyfrel shook his head, and declined the 
bet. " He never does,** pursued the other, " but at 
some select houses. He stands at the entrance, and 
pays the compliment of a few minutes talk with the lady 
of the house, and does not commit himself byjostling 
within." 

" Horrid nonsense, all this," said Tyrrel — " I never 
knew a man in my life so much afraid of losing caste,** 

" Well he may," said Mr. Selby, " for he has now 
got "SO high, he can scisirce change his place without 
falling. He is quite of the recherche few — the pet of the 
exclusives." • 

" He is a sad puppy, begging his pardon," said Tyr- 
rel, who was not a little piqued at being cwi. 

" But he is no shrilow coxcomb," said Mr. Selby. 
" Trebeck is a clever fellow, you may depend upon it. 
He had his object, and he has gained it. No mah has 
played his cards better. Only consider what his address 
has made him —what he would have been without it, 
had he gone to sleep at his country seat, and been the 
plain quiet person his father was." 
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At this moment, two ladies who were hehmd, evmced 
a wish to pass by them— "I beg your pardon," said 
Tyrrel, stepping over to the other side to make way for 
them, and then exclaiming in a lively tone of recogni* 
tion, " Ah ! Lady Jermyn, I did not see it was you.*' 

"How do you do, Mr. Tyrrel? — long in town?" said 
Lady Jermyn. 

" Not loi^," and the ladies passed on. 

Granby started, at the voice and name, and turning, 
saw Caroline and her mother fol'the first time, not 
only near him, but so near that Lady Jermyn's silk dress 
rastled against him as she passed. Their faces were 
both turned towards Tyrrel, who was on the opposite 
side. Lady Jermyn must have seen him; Caroline, 
who was on the other side of her, certainly did not; 
but neither of them looked his way, or appeared to know 
that he was there, but went straight on towards Mrs. 
Henley. 

" Granby, they cut you," said Tyrrel, jokingly, as 
the ladies moved out of hearing. Granby coloured 
deeply, and stung, with the remark,— which had a 
keener effect than it was meant to have,r— without re* 
turning an answer to Tyrrel, instantly followed them in 
a momentary fit of desperate feeling to the ball room, — 
determined if possible to break the ice, and know at 
once upon, what terms they were henceforth to meet. 

He came up to them at the moment when Lady Jer« 
myn was bent upon saying something veir gracious to 
Mr. Trebeck, and she was in the middle of her speech, 
when the apparition of Henry Granby, whom she flat- 
tered herself she had dexterously avoided, broke abrupt* 
ly on her view. She stammered — hesitated — seemed 
to forget what she was saying— rand made such a lame 
and impotent conclusion to the civil speech she was nar- 
mting so prettily, that Trebeck looked up to discover 
the cause. He saw Granby, with an eye wandering 
between Caroline and her mother ; a step that knew 
not whether to advance or recede ; a hand half extend- 
ed, half dropt ; and a lip that moved, but uttered nothing 
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audible. Caroline visibly started on seeing' him, and 
then, with heightened colour, and a countenance in 
which confusion glowed with jningled feelings of pain^ 
pleasure, and surprise, gazed for an instant as if upon a 
statue, forgetful of returning his imperfect greeting; 
while Lady Jermyn with one of the coldest smiles that 
ever froze on mortal lips, slightly and stiffly bent her 
head, and quickly turned her face away. 

The irritated feelings with which Granby h^d ad-* 
vanced towards them, had subsided as suddenly as they 
were roused. He meant to have accosted them with 
stubborn coolness ; but his intended bravado was hap* 
pily dispelled by Caroline's involuntary gesture of sur- 
prise, which at once convinced him, that she had not, as 
he at first imagined, affected ignorance of his presence. 
Then there was aglow of something on her cheek, which 
a liberal interpreter might c&istrue into pleasure ; and 
mixed as it was with great embarrassment, it instantly 
disarmed his angry pride, and he stood before her irre- 
solute and confused. He did not address her — ^be 
knew not how — there was^no form of words that did not 
Seem either too trivia} or too strong. A- faint ^M am 
glad to meet you" died upon his tongue; so faint that 
no one heard it. She did not speak— at least, not au- 
dibly — ^but her lips moved, and her hand was half raised, 
— she knew not why. He saw it, stepped forward and 
touched it as tt was about to be withdrawn, and then 
without another look, passed hastily by her into the 
thickest of the throng. 

All this took place in a much shorter time than is oc- 
cupied by the narration ; and from the silence and bre- 
vity of the interview, was by no mean$i likely to excite 
attention. But there was one standing near them, who 
already possessed a clue to Caroline's sentiments, and 
on whom the slightest indications were seldom lost. 
Trebeck's calm, keen, deliberate eye had accurately 
noted every thing that occurred ; and with his usual skiU 
in drawing inferences, he instantly detected the true 
state of their respective feelings. But he was not satis* 
£ed without surer grounds ; and after a short pause, as 
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soon OS Granby was out of hearing, turning to Lady 
Jeraiyn, quietly asked her, "Hho is that ?" 

" A Mr. Granby," she replied, looking uneasy at the 
question, beyond all power of dissimulation, and show- 
ing a wish to change her place. 

Trebeck forgot to make way for her — "A fine look- 
ing young man," he observed, " and pray who is he ?" 
, " I believe he is a relation pf the Malton family." 

** Then he is not a person you know much of?" 

« We have seen very little of him lately," was the an- 
swer ; the indirectness of which was not unnoticed. 

"Ay, ay, a comparative stranger — -l understand — a 
mere dancing acquaintance of Miss Jermyn's," fixing 
his eyes full upon Caroline with a disconcerting look. 

She was pot proof against this attack.. She turned < 
her eyes, she knew not where — nor cared she, pro- 
vided they did not encounter those of Trebeck : while 
the *< eloquent blood" which mounted to her cheek, 
stoutly denied the truth of the supposition. Lady Jer« 
myn hemmed,* twitbhed her daughter's arm, and tried to 
talk of something else ; but' dyiven out of her usual 
addres^, she could only complain of the heat of the 
room. 

Trebeck made no attempt to resume his subject. He 
had both heard and seen sufficient. He therefore allow- 
ed them to pass, but remained near them, and presently 
found an opportunity of saying to Caroline in a low 
tone, " Pray excuse my unlucky eontntemps. Am not 
I a sad blunderer ? But forgive me this once ; speak my 
paFdon, or look it." 

Caroline did neither ; and after a short silence, he 
added in the same under tone, " I know it is your wish 
that our acquaintance should appear to be slight. It 
shall, since you desire it. I will endeavour to obey you^ 
even in this. Do x\Qt think that 1 have forgotten my 
promise. It shall still be inviolable, though I now possess 
the name." And here, with a melancholy and expres- 
sive look, and a half checked sigh, he left her. 

There is an animating influence in a well filled ball 
room, which soon breaks the current of anxious^tbougbt \ 
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and Granby, after parting with the Jermyns, found him* 
self engaged, in a few moments, in gay and careless 
conversation. The feverish excitement of his spirits 
had even given him a more than usual Animation ; and 
ten minutes after his agitating interview, the most inti- 
mate of his friends would probably have said, that some 
peculiarly pleasant circumstance had been the cause of 
nis incrf'ased vivacity. He fell in with Mr. Duncan, and 
had been talking for some time cheerfully with him, when 
Trebeck gradually approached them, and taking advan- 
tage of a pause in the conversation, stepped forward, 
and asking a trivial question about somebody at the other 
side of the room, obliged Mr. Duncan to turn from his 
companion. Henry's attention was at the same time 
diverted by a lady who was near him ; and Trebeck 
watching this opportunity, said to Duncan in a low voice, 
" Introduce me to your friend Granby." 

"Certainly," said Duncan, looking surprised, and 
with an inquiring face, that seemed to a^k the motive of 
so unusual a request, from a person of such uncompro- 
mMngfastidiousnessin tlj^ ::lC;'«;iGiior iiiiGquamiancc. 
AactieCk smiled at his air of astonishment, and seemed 
to understand his thoughts — " His father and mine,'' 
said he, " were old friends." In fact, their fathers 
were acquainted ; but the supposition of their friendship 
was a license of his own. However, the reason seem- 
ed to pass current with Duncan, who, turning round, 
immediately executed the office required^ to the no 
small astonishment of Granbv, and then left him and 
iiis new acquaintance to a iete^d'tfte, 

Trebeck immediately entered into conversation, and 
began by speaking very handson^ely of Mr. Duncan, 
^d in a way which led Granby to conclude that he 
owed the unexpected honour of this introductiofi to 
ihe good offices of that gentieman. From thence he 
g<it, somehow or other, but very naturally, as it seepied 
at the time, to Lord and Lady Daventry. 

" Lady Daventry," he said, " was a Miss Jermyn, a 
sister oi^ Sir Thomas Jermyn — I have met him at Lord 
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Dayentry's — ^he is in parliament — member for Rotten* 
town.'* 

" He is— I know,'* said Granby. 

" He has a place in shire— Brackingsley, it is 

called." 

" It is — I have se^n it.** 

« Perhaps you know him P' pursued Trebeck. 

« Yes, I do." 

« Oh ! you do ! What family has he ?'* 

** Only one daughter.** 

«< Oni^jAe girl that is here to-night ?** 

« No o'ffier.'* 

" Then Brackingsley will be her*s, I suppose." 

** I suppose so, of course. — I never heard any thin{^ 
to the contrary.'* 

« Nor I," said Trebeck. « Well ! tant mieux — ^il is 
lucky for her that her face is uot her only fortune* 
But, perhaps, you are' one of those .who think her hand- 
some.** 

" Certainly, I am,** said Granby. . 

" So you really admire her,?** said Trebeck perse- 
veringly. 

This was rather a home question, but Granby boldly 
answered, "Yes." 

<< A frank confession !" said Trebeck, with a smile. 

« Confession ! of what ?" said Henij, alarmed,—" I 
-«nly said — " 

" Only twice as much as you meant,** said Trebeck. 
^^ As it is said entre nouSf I will note it at that. Had 
you been talking to a lady, I should have thought you 
meant nothing." And then, more effectually to quiet 
the apprehensions which his vigilant eye had clearly 
marked, he changed the topic, told him a ludicrous 
anecdote, and walked away before his laughter ceased ; 
leaving in Granby's mind a pleasant impression of his 
companionable qualities. 

Granby was soon jomed by Tyrrel andSelby, the for- 
mer of whom had been much surprised at seeing him 
talking to Trebeck. « Why, Granby," said he, "I 
suppose I misunderstood you — but I certainly thoug&t 
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j0^ told me just now that^you knew Trebeck only by 
sight." 

<<No more I did at <]ie time I told you so." 

<< You bare made devilish good haste then in getting 
an introduction," said Tyrrel, with an air of pique ; 
<< but I suppose YOU were led to it by the complimentary 
things you heard us say of him." 

^^The introduction was not of' my seekii^,*' said 
Granby ; << I owed it, I believe, to a common, friend, a 
Mr. Duncan. It was quite a matter of sui|Krise to me." 

Tyrrel made some remark upon thilpp which 
Granby did not attend; for he heard at thatVomentthe 
words ^^ Chesterton bow are you?'' from a genUeman 
behind bun, and *< How do you do, my Lord t^ in va* 
rious agreeable keys, from several silver-toned female 
iroices ; and he instantly turned to catch a glimpse of 
the person who was thus addressed. His curiosity wiH 
not excite surprise, when it is remembered that this 
was the person to whom fame, ^' that incorrigible gos* 
sip," assigned the hand of Caroline. 

^rNow," thought Granby, as he made himself ac- 
quainted with his Lordship's exterior, << I shall probably 
have an opportunity of judging, from their manner of 
meeting, of the accuracy of that report." With this 
view, he diligently pbserved his Lordship's movements, 
and was soon rewarded by seeing him approach Lady 
Jermyn and her daughter. He was fortunately so situ<- 
afed, that he could securely watch them unobserved. 
He saw Lord Chesterton slowly advance — make a cold 
and languid salutation, which was evidently his fibrat 
greeting to them that night — say something, which it 
did not take half a minute to utter — and then with per- 
jfeet indijSerence pass on ; while Caroline saw him come 
and go with undisturbed serenity of countenance, and a 
faint smile of mere civility ; and Lady Jermyn let him 
escape with easy unconcern, and a something of hau** 
teur, which considering his Lordship^s expectations, 
those who best know her would have been most sur- 
{»rised at. 

It is difficult to describe the pleasure which this tbovi 
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seehe conveyed to Granbj. It w&s conclusive. The 
report of the engagement must have been erroneous^ 
and Caroline was still unshackled.. It was next to an 
impossibility, that such a meeting, so tame, so frigid^ 
80 indifferent, so utterly deficient even in common cor» 
diality, should have taken place between persons who 
were soon to be united to each other. His heart was 
suddenly lightened of a load which had long pressed 
heavily upon it-^a load which was rendered still more 
galling by the sense of uncertainty, which completely 
preventeMba from seeking relief in the sure balm of 
patient endurance. , 

The removal of an evil of long continuance, is per* 
haps more delightful than.the accession of many a posi* 
tive good. Most of our readers must some time or 
other have revelled in the joyousness of a lightened 
Bphitj suddenly relieved from the bondage of caJamity ; 
and all such will comprehend that state of unalloyed 
content, in which* Henry Granby remained long rapt 
after his fortunate discovery. He could think of no- 
tbing else, until he saw at a little distance Lady Jermyn 
and CaroUne, going from the ball room towards their 
carriage. His eyes, which were brightened with plea- 
sure, met Caroline's as she passed near him. It was, 
in fact, the first time they had met that ni^ht. The ex« 
pression of his was too catching to be resisted, and in 
this short interchange of looks, she smiled. The smile 
was seen but for an instant, and the face in which it 
shone turned hastily away ; but fleeting as it was, it was 
full of eloquence to him. It revived a host of recollect 
tions, which he had long secretly, but fondly cherished. 
It spoke of many happy- hours, of joyful days, of unre-> 
strained communion, of scenes too precious to be lost. 
It put to flight all tiboughts but of the present, -and, for- 
getful of the prudence which he had enjoined himself 
aifd of the presence of Lady Jermyn, he was stepping 
forward to hand Caroliiie to the carriage, when a gen« 
tleman who was nearer to them interposed with the of- 
fer of his arm, and led hec away. 

GTranby followed them with his eyes ; and now, too 
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All! of happiness to be accessible to any feelings of jeali- 
ousy or repining, after a short reverie of the purest sa- 
tisfaction, he left the ball, and sallied out into the fresh 
eool air of a summer morning — suddenly passing from the 
red glare of lamp-light, to the clear sober brightness of 
returning day. He walked cheerfully onward, refresh-* 
ed and ex(iilirated by the air of morning, and interested 
with the scene around/ him. It was broad day-light, and 
he viewed the town under an aspect in which it is alike 
presented to the late retiring votary of pleasure, and to 
the early rising sons of business. He stop|ied on the 
pavement of Oxford-street, to cpntemplate the effect. 
The whole extent of that long vista, "unclouded by the 
mid-day smoke, was distinctly visible to his eye at once. 
The houses shruiik to half their span, whUe the few 
visible spires of the adjacent churches seemed to rise 
less distant than before, gayly tipped with early sunshine, 
and much diminished in apparent size, but heightened 
in distinctness and in beauty. Had it not been for the 
eool grey tint which slightly mingted with every object, 
the brightness was almost, that of noon. But the life, 
the bustle, the busy din, the flowing tide of human ex« 
istence, were all wanting to complete the similitude. 
All was hushed and silent ; and this mighty receptable 
•f human beings, which a few short hours would wake 
into active energy and motion, seemed like a city of 
the dead. 

There was little to break this solemn illusion. 
Around were the monuments of human exertion, but 
the hands which formed them were no longer there. 
Few, if any, were the symptoms of life. No sounds* 
were heard but the heavy creaking of a solitary wagon ; 
the twittering of an occasional sparrow ; the monoto- 
nous tone of the drowsy watchman ; and the distant 
rattle of the retiring carriage, fading on the ear till it 
melted into silence : and the eye that searched for living 
objects fell on nothing but the grim greatrcoated guar- 
dian of the night, muffled up into an appearance of doubt- 
ful character between bear and man, and scarcely dLs- 
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tlngiusbable; by the colour of his dress, from the brown 
flags along which he sauntered. 

Granby was in a frame of mind to be agreeably 
struck by the peculiarities of such a scene. The pro- 
saic part of him lay dormant, and the more imaginatire 
faculties of his nnnd had been called forth into vigorous 
activity by the excitement of recent circumstances. He 
gayly pursued his homeward course ; reached his door 
just as the sun burst full upon it ; and retired to rest 
with spirits lighter than it had lately fallen to his lot to 
possess. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

As tlusdea wear the aoftest down 

Tolifide their prieklet tiH OMy're grown 

Aad then dedare theBotelFe^, and tear 

Whatever TentoreB to ciMne near ; 

80 a snooth koa^ does greater feats 

Than one that idl^railp and lta«U8.— Butler. 

Thb jSrst visiter whom Granby saw on the mornings 
after his meeting with Caroluie, was his cousin Tyrre][ 
who called upon him while be was leisurely finishing his 
mid^-day breakfast. Among his various associates, there 
was no <Hte whom he saw more frequently, or with 
greater pleasure, or by whom he seemed more sought 
in return. Afler the first coldness had subsided* Tyrrel 
manifested towards him a warmth of friendship, which 
their close relationship and the contrast of his previous 
conduct, could not fail to render peculiarly gratifying. 
There was a frankness in Tyrrel's manner which in^ 
viied familiarity ; and the circumstance of his being 
nearly ten years older than Henry Granby, aid not at 
all appear to check the unreserved freedom of their in* 
tercourse. Tyrrel was a cheerful entertaining compa<« 
nion. He knew the* town and all its characters, and 
yrdB an amusing Cicerone, either in the'park or on the 
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pave, at opera or ball, — as he had geuerally somethings 
to say about <^the gentleman in the cabriolet, with 
the pycbald horse," or " the lady that is waltzing, with 
the diamond head-dress,'' or " that person in the pea- 
green coat, who is just turning into Bond-street," or 
«* the fat man that is going to sleep in White's bow-win- 
dow," 

It, therefore, needed not the force of the General's 
injunbtions, to induce Henry to cultivate the society of 
such an associate, for whom he really began to feel con- 
siderable regard. He was not, however, blinded to his 
iaults. He noticed and lamented an occasional laxity 
of principle, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
worst parts of a town life, which did not betoken' any 
very scrupulous degree of purity. " 

But young men are not prone to suspicion ; nor was 
Henry Granbj disposed hastilyto condemn his cousin. 
Gratitude for many kindnesses might perhaps iQ qualify 
him for the office of censor. He was not, however, un* 
conscious of one strong trait in his cousin's character : 
a love of play. But he did not think himself in much 
danger of acquiring that pernicious taste through this 
connexion : for .Tyrrel did not appear to play much 
himself ; nor did he press him violently to engage in it. 
He seldom proposed any game of chance, and seemed 
i^areless about it when they did play. He was, however, 
«rery fond of betting, and took frequent opportunities 
of so doing, on any little doubtful point which might 
arise in conversation. But he always betted low, and 
ittot very judiciously ; so that by the time Granby had 
Ivon a tolerable number of half-sovereigns, he began to 
feel some iaclination for this method of closing an ar- 
gument. 

Tyrrel spoke charitably and pleasantly of play and 
its votaries, but at the same time, calmly and temperately^ 
and without any enthusiasm ; describing it as a pleasing 
and by no means a dangerous recreation; in which, in 
ap t, every body indulged in a more or less degree, and 
which was only injurious in its excess. 

Then he had a few axioms which he frequently brought 
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forward. Persons, he would say, could seldom be ruined 
who played systematically, and for the same stake. They 
eould win in one night what they lost in another. There, 
was less cheating in the world than people imagined. 
Sharpers were bugbears, that were much talked of and 
little seen. A regular, leg he declared to be the best 

Eerson to bet with at a race ; and, he said, gambling 
ouses were in general particularly correct, as they had 
a character to lose. He seemed knowing, but not eager^ 
in every thing connected with the hazard table and the 
turf; but of his own proceedii)gs he said little, so that 
Henry could not possibly judge to what extent he had 
engaged in either. 

" Granby," said Tyrrel to him, on the morning after 
the ball at Mrs. Henley's, as he sat and saw him eat his 
breakfast, "what do you do with yourself this evening ?^ 

" Nothing— any thing. I, have no engagement but 
this ball," (pointing to a card) "to which I am very 
doubtful whether I shall go. I Believe I shall fill up mj 
time with the opera." 

" Well, I'm just in the same situation. I wish you 
would come and dine with me." 

" Very willingly — but where ?" 

" Oh ! chez moi — I hate your coffee houses, cmd we 
don't belong to the same club." 

The hour was named, and as little after it as could 
reasonably be expected, Henry was at Tyrrel's lodgings, 
in Jermyn-street. He found there two other persons ; 
a gentlemanly foreigner, a Yiscomte.de Labrosse, and a^ 
Mr. Althorp, a soft civil sleepy-looking man, with a 
gentle voice, an obsequious bend, a quiet stealthy gait, 
and a peculiar heaviness of eye and demureness of ex- 
pression. 

Granby was introduced to, them by Tyrrel as a friend 
and relation, with a marked and flattering emphasis on 
the word " cousin." He was treated by them with 
great politeness and attention. Mr. Althorp, in parti- 
cular, showed peculiar deference to his opinion ; and 
such was the civility and liveliness of the party, that the 
hours glided pleasantly away. After wit and wine had 
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long and freely circalated,^TyiTel began to think of ^me 
amusement. "There are just four of us," he observed ; 
" Granby, you are a whist player — ^what say you to a 
game ?*' 

« With all my heart ; but I thought you Were ^oing 
to the opera.'* 

*^ Oh ! damn the opera — opera and ballet are both as 
old as Adam, and it's Thursday night ; nobody will be 
there. Let us have some whist, Althorp — Labrosse— 
you both play." 

They could both play a little by their own account ; 
so the card table was wheeled round, and down 
they sat to whist ; and Henry had for his partner the 
Yiscomte de Labrosse. The stake was not what would 
be called high at any fashionable club, but it was higher 
than Grainby was accustomed to play, and this he ven- 
tured to mention ; but he was soon made to understand 
that comparatively speaking, it was in reality so infa- 
mously low, that except in a private way, pour passer le 
tempSy nobody " that was any body" would venture to 
play it ; and he was therefore compelled to retract his 
observation. 

They began to play, and Granby soon found reason 
to think that it was no false modesty which made the 
party, especially his opponents, declare they could play 
only a little. Game succeeded game, and he became a 
considerable winner and this not always in conisequence 
of his own good cards or skill in the game, but from the 
bad play of his opponents.. His sleepy-looking friend^ 
except during the time that he was Granby^s partner, 
appeared to play peculiarly iU ; and yet there was a 
quiet adroitness in his manner of dealing, shufiling, and 
going through all the business of the card-table, which 
seemed to denote the practised player. Probably though 
unskilled in whist, he was in the habit of playing a good 
deal at other games. Tyrrel, rathpr unusually, as 
Granby thought, took very good care that none of his 
blunders should pass unobserved, and, as if out of hu- 
mour, even blamed him without a cause, and accused 
him, to Granby's surprise, of an awkward manner of 
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baling and shuffling. A]l this Mr. Althorp bore with the 
most laudable good humour — confessing that cards wer^ 
not his province; and, as if hurried by a desire to do 
better than well, he became really awkward, dropped 
almost half the cards in shuffling, and made a missed 
deal when it came to his turn. 

Meanwhile Granby^s winnings increased, and after 
he had four by honours in his own hand, it was proposed 
by TyrreU that the stake should be doubled. The 
Frenchman shrugged, and talked of the run of luck 
against him; but made no teal opposition. Mr.' Al- 
thorp, who was now Granby's partner, closed readily 
with the proposal. Granby alone objected. Tyrrel 
looked surprised, and hardly seemed to think him in 
earnest. 

<< I had rather not play so high,'^ persisted Granby : 
^'it is a lai^er stake than I like to play for." 

** That is cautiously said for a winner like you. Why, 
with your cards — (for a run of luck almost invariably 
lasts the evening) — with your cards, I would venture to 
play for four times the stake." 

"But," said Henry, "I do not wish to win from others 
what I cannot afiford to lose myself." 

"A liberal sentiment, undoubtedly — a very liberal 
one," said Mr. Althorp — " excellent in theory ; but, be- 
tween ourselves, unknowti in practice. So now that 
we have applauded your sentiment, as it certainly de- 
serves, I am sure you will indulge us m our little re-» 
quest." 

♦* I am sorry," said Granby, " to be obliged to say 
more ; but I really wad serious in my first refusal." 

" So, then, you have fleeced us to our last shilling,*^- 
said Tyrrel, in a tone of half-pique, " an^ will not give 
us our revenge." 

"If you iare so reduced," said Granby, smiling, "you 
have less reason for doubUng the stake. But, as for 
giving you your revenge, if you want to win your mo- 
ney back again, I shall be happy'^ — (pulling out his 
watch) — " to give you that opportunity for another hour; 
but at the same rate of play, u you please.^' 

VOL. I. 13 . 
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«< Mj dear fcDow^'* said Tyrrel, "you really 8iir|»i8e 
OQie. To be so scrupulous ! and a winner too ! Now, 
what reason on eardican you possibly have for refusii^ 
to-play, in a small quiet party, at this very, very tridiBg 
stake— for it is trifling comparatiyely . " 

<< I have told you my reasons/' said Henry, ** and I 
amsonry you should wish me to repeat them. It is 
quite unnecessary, for they remain the same. Pray let the 
discussion end. I will play on, as I told you, at the 
fonner stake : You can have no objection to that; and I 
have an objection to any increase. Surely, we had much 
better do that in which all the party can agree.** 

There was a firmness, mixed with the good humour 
of his refusal, which effectually precluded all further at* 
tacks. Mr. Altfaorp smiled as obligingly as if, in follow- 
ing Granby's will, he had been secredy gratifying his 
own. Tyrrel, at first, was serious and silent; but soon 
roused himself, and was presently in higher spirits than 
before. The hour quickly rolled away ; and Granbyy 
much lightened of his previous winnings, took his 
leave of them for the evening. 

He called upon Tyrrel the next day, and something 
being said about his new acquaintance, and particular^ 
the obliging Mr. Althorp. "Oh, ay — ^Althorp,* said 
Tyrrel, carelessly — "what do you think of him? A 
quiet simple creature — isn't he? He^ll never set the 
Thames on fire ; but he is as good a fellow as ever 
breathed. Oh, youll like him amazingly." 

" Perhaps,'* said Granby, doubtingly, " I may upon 
farther acquaintance.'' 

"What ! dont you like him already,*^ said Tyrrel. 
" Gad t you surprise me. Every body likes Jack Al- 
thorp." 

" I dare say I am to blame,'^ said Granby, " in not 
liking him more than I do. But you know my acquaint* 
ance with him has been very slight.'^ 

"True, so it has, and I hope you will improve it." 

" Certainly ; upon your recommendation." 

"Oh, I don't press you — ^remember that; I only 
thought you would like to know him.'* 
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<• I shall be yeryj^glad, d» a fiiend of yours. P^rfaapSy 
you can give me his addres^.^' 

« I can,** said Tyrrel, and immediately wrote it upon 
a card. "There's his address — ^but — ^no— nothing — 
there it is. Tou need not call for a day or two.'* 

Granby observed his hesitation, and was rather sur- 
prised, but took no notice, and so they parted. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

L*oii confie son seeret daiii Pamitie ; mais il echappe dxns Pamoor. 

La Bruterc. 

It is not to be supposed, that since the meeting with 
Caroline at Mrs. HeiUey's, Granby's mind had not fre- 
quently dwelt upon that event. He often recounted to 
himself every circumstance, even the most trivial, by 
which her manner was then characterized ; and he la- 
boured to draw from these slender materials some judg- 
ment of the state of her feelings. He was deeply plunged 
in this interesting study, and was aidii^ his meditations 
with the long-treasured lock of her hair, which lay on 
the table before him, when TyrrePs step was heard upon 
the stairs, and he had. scarcely time to cram it hastily 
into his pocket, between the leaves of his pocket book, 
before the door was thrown open, and his visiter entered. 

After talking some little time about the other day's 
Levee, Eton Montem, state of the odds for the Derby 
and Oaks, a trotting-match on the Richmond road, and 
sundry x>ther topics of the day, he came to the real pur* 
port of his visit, and asked Granby if be had yet called 
upon Mr. Althorp. Grranby had not.' 

"Then you need not ; he is out of town. By the bye, 
I gave you a wrong address ; will you give it me again T' 

" 1 shall make no use of it, if it is a wrong one ; but 
do you want the card again ?" 

<*yes — yes, give it me,'' said Tyrrel, impatieutl^i 
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** where is it ? Of course you can find it. I remember 
you put it into^ your pocket book ; just see if it is not 
there." 

Granby. took out his pocket book, opened it, found 
the card, an^ delivered it ; and at that unlucky moment 
the lock of hair, which he had slid in, he did not know 
where, between the leaves, dropped out, and fell on the 
ground. 

« A prize, by Jove !" said Tyrrclj seizing it; «a lock 
of hair, and a woman's too ; nay — ^keep off — as I have 
g^t it, rU see it ;" retreating all the while with the lock* 

** Pshaw, nonsense ! 1 yrrel, what can you want with 
it ! come, give it back.*' 

<< Not tiU I've looked at it — I dare say the name is ia 
th^ paper." 

« You will not find it." 

" No more I can, so I'll trouble you to tell it me.'* 

« Tell you ! not I." 

"You wont?" 

« Certainly not." 

" Hem, hem — it is so, is it ?" said Tyrrel. 

"^ You are troubled with delicacies on that head ? 
Come, I'll guess, to break the ice. I think I know the 
sort of person ; some damsel, retired from the cares of 
the world, in a snug white house, with Venetian blinds, 
an easy mile or two out ot town." \ 

Henry indignantly repelled thccharge. 

" Aye, that's right — look properly shocked ; but you 
know my fine fellow, honest people will make strange 
guesses, if gay Lotharios, like yourself, carry locks of 
hair in their pocket books, and are so shy of accounting 
fw them:" 

" I fiia not obliged to accpunt for them to any one: 
but I'll thank you. notwithstanding, to be less free in your 
reflectiouaupoip^he lady whose hair it is." 

"I humbly 1)eg the incognito's pardon, with all my 
hea)gt and soul," said Tyrrel ,- " but since it is a modefijjt 
flame, I think that, without any prejudice to your pros- 
pects, you might contrive to gratify my innocent wish 
£n* information. So who is your fair friend ?' 
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<* 1 don't mea^ to tell you. Come, return it.'' 

<* SofUy, Sir, a&otlier look. If you wont tell meVi 
shall try to guess." 

** It is to no puipose." 

<< Is it not ? Let me vee — I haVe it, Granby. five to 
one i nan% &e uomning one; It is Miss Jermyn. Hai 
I'm right ! It is^tt ac^Mdly is; you have not the faOe to 
denyit.'* 

It was with some reason he said this ; for bis unex»» 
pectedly lucky guess seemed at once to electrify Granby^ 
who hastily restored the hair in silence to the pocket 
book, and did not attempt even the faints denial ; while 
Tyrrel rubbed his hands with triumphant ^ee, and freely 
indulged in long and loud laughter. 

^' And pray, sweet Sir," continued he, ** allow me to 
ask, bow long hare you carried this costly relic ? and 
how was the rape of the lock contrived ? — was it a free 
gift, era case of lovers larceny? and was it * stolen from 
the person,' and ^in a dwelling house,' or gratefUUy ten- 
dered in the open air, embowered with myrtle^ in the 
presence of a consdous bed of heartease T' 

" You are asking an infinity of questions, not one of 
which will have any answer." 

" Never mind, I can fancy it all. You first carried her 
work box by storm, and secured the scissors ; then yoa 
introduced the subject with a satire on hair-dressers, of 
said something d prapos of ringlets ; then talked of love 
locks, and * absence,' and < lasting memorials ;' and theti 
you made bold to insinuate your requests—beating the 
deril's tattoo all the while with your foot, and looking, I 
wairant you, any way but the right ; and then, after rea^ 
sonable delay, she cut ofiP the lock with her own fair 
hands, and you received it on one knee, after themannei^ 
of tiie ancients, and she gave you the tip d'hef finger to 
kiss ; and then — ^" 

*< No more ol this, for beaven'd sake : I cannot bear 
much more provocation, so quit the subject — ** 

" — And the room, eh ? Neither, by your leave," 
Growing himself into an arm dhair ; << I have' a deal of 
curiosity to satisfy, and I don^ m^an to ^Uit this cbaii^ 
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till I have heard both the long and the short of this affair 
of yours. But, really, Granby, I had no suspicion of 
this at all ; and yet, nojnr I know it, I can call to mind 
some thmgs that passed the other n^ht, that I could not 
account for at the time. I remember you looked as4f 
you could have stabbed me, when I only observed that 
(he ladies had cui you. . And then, Lady Jermyn — I re- 
member her face ; warm and friendly, wasn't she ? very 
ingratiating in her manner, eh ? 
. ** It is past now; it do(5S not signify what she was.^ 

^*0h no, not at all; but I think I begin to under- 
stand. The old she dragon guards the fruit a little too 
cIosely---eh ? doesn't she ? Well, well, it is a nice little 
goldep pippin, really, and well worth the watching^ 
and the gathering too, my boy ; and, if you are bent on 
a Mass wi' a tocher,' I don't see how you can choose 
much better." 

** Your imagination is really very active ; it is a pity 
to check such flights of fancy; but 1 must take the 
liberty to remind you, that you are making up a story 
that has not been supported by a single syllable from 
toe/* , • 

** No, certainly, to do you justice, you have been 
confoundedly uncommunicative ; you have said noth- 
ing, I verily believe, that might not be trumpeted at 
Charing-Cross. But ^ou have denied nothing — remem- 
ber that ; and < silence gives consent,' you know ; so 
fi^pare yourself the trouble of explaining it away; my 
mind is made up : I see it all ; and I'll leave you at parting 
an old saw to work upon : ^ Faint heart never won fair 
lady.' So, my dear fellow," (slapping him on the shoul- 
der) ^<as this is the crisis of your fate, be advised by 
a friend in need ; adjust your thoughts and your hair, 
your speech and your cravat ; and then rise, go forth^ 
•and propose yourself." ^ 

<* Enough of this, in all conscience, Tyrrel," said 
Ctranby, impatiently. 

/* Or if,^' continued the other, without noticing his 
manner, <<you cannot pluck up courage, intrust it to 
nie, and I'll engage to propose for you.'^ 
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* * 

^' You had better propose on your own account,^' 
said Oranby, in an ironical tone. ' 

**Trou advise me, do you ?" 

<< Oh, certainly ; and set about it while you think 
of it.V 

^* Yery well ; adieu»" said Tyrrel, taking up his hat. 

<^ Stay one instant Tyrr^el,'' said Granby, who began 
to consider that^ as his companion was now in posses* 
sion of the secret, it became desirable to treat with him 
for the safe custody. ^* Stop one Instant." 

" Why, what'^s in the wind now V* 

" I must request,'' pursued Granby, seriously, " that 
you will never mention to any person what has passed 
between us this morning.'' 

" Well !" said Tyrrel, shaking him heartily by the 
hand, ^* I \Ml promise truly and faithfully — subscribe 
to articles in writing-«~do any Ching in the world to com- 
fort you. Will you have my promise under hand and 
seal ?" 

" No, of course not. Give me your word." 

<« Well, then ; stay, let me rehearse. What have I 
engaged to do ? To keep inviolably secret your pos- 
session of a lock of hair, once the property of Miss 
Jermyn, and to conceal your unhappy attachment to 
the said Miss Jermyn, even, I suppose, from the lady 
herself." 

Granby smiled and nodded assent. 

"But I do not see," pursued Tyrrel, « after all, why 
you are so anxious about it. \{ the world trere to know 
of the gift, it might be supposed to have been received 
and kept by you without any serious meaning on either 
side," 

"I made a promise at the time," said Granby, 
<' that it never should be seen or mentioned, and that is 
the reason I make such a point of exacting this se* 
crccy." 

• ** That explains it perfectly," said Tyrrel ; " and 
now, after dl the nonsense that I have been talking, 
let me tell you plainly and simply before I go, that this 
discovery gives me great pleasure — ^that I congratulate 
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yon upon your situfttion-^^nd that you have my best 
wishes for a happy arrangement." HaTing said this with 
great friendship and sincerity of manner, he took op his 
hat and left him. 

Oranby was much mortified by this little discovery. 
His cousin's raillery had acted, powerfully upon his 
galled feelings; and though much comforted by his 
promise of secrecy, and the softened tone with which he 
leftfaim, the vexation long continued^ and be frequently 
recurred to the untoward accident which revealed his 
secret. However, he bore the evil as well as he was 
able, and as he could not help what had happened, 
be resolved to think no more about it. His principal 
object was a second meeting with the Jermyns. The 
first, but for the parting smile of Caroline^ would have 
left no feeling but disappointment ; and even with that, 
it was barely consolatory « Besides, as^ no conversation 
had yet passed, he felt that the ice was scarcely broken, 
and the awkwardness of a first meeting by no means 
satisfactorily removed. Thus circumstanced, he evi- 
dentiy longed for a second opportunity of seeing thc^m, 
and internally resolved, that when such might occur, 
it should not pasi^ like the first in silence. 

But day succeeded day, and the wisbed-for oppoitu-^ 
nity never came ; and for almost a fortnight did Henry 
Granby industriously frequent every likely place of 
public resort, without seeing the only face be cared to 
meet. He could not account for this. Perhaps dhe 
was unwell. Perhaps she was out of town. No, that 
was not probable. They had but lately come up ; and 
he read in a morning paper, in the report of the*~de<- 
bates, the gratifying assurance that " Sir T. Jermyn 
supported the Bill, and expressed his entire concur* 
rence with the sentiments of the last speaker f' it was 
therefore plain that be was still in town . 
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CHAPTER XXII, 

Paagions are likened best to floods and streams ; 

The shallow murmur, but the deep are dnmb ; 
So when affections yield discoarse, it seems 

The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
They that are rich in words must needs oiscover 
They are but poor in that which makes a lover. 

Sir Walter IUlbigh. 

Among other places of resort where it was probable 
he might meet the Jermyns, Granby went one morning 
to the Exhibition at Somerset house. He found theret 
as usual) a motley crowd ol spectators ; many of them 
listless and uninterested; some appearing to have no 
object incoming, except that blind, gregarious feeling 
which always prompts them to toliow the crowd ; 
others probably drawn thither by some such pressing 
motive as ^o look at Mrs. A''s likeness, or the plaster 
cast of Mr. B. ; while here and there was an occasion* 
al connoisseur, who, by right of a recent walk in the 
Vatican, went "pishing** and "pshawing" his way 
through the room, in utter contempt ul British art. 

The sight of a large assemblage of pictures is a fa- 
jiguinfc pleasure, and cannot be enjoyed for a long 
time at once, with unabated zeal, even by the most 
ardent ; and Oranby soon began to feel that painful 
weariness whicd generally comes on after an bourns 
survey of an exhibition room, and was just turning 
over for the last time the leaves ol his catalogue, whe^ 
his eye was caught by " Portrait of Miss Jermyn, J. 
Jackson, R. A.>'— which picture he had somehow or 
other unaccountably missed. 

Here was an object — an interesting one; and, for- 
getting his fatigue, he went in search of it, and was 
soon successful. The portrait was extremely like ; 
preserving much of the simple grace of the original, 
and agreebly set off by the artistes somewhat peculiar, 
yet pleasing colouring. The expression was slightly* 
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smiling ; ber eyes, as he stood before ity^eemed tamed 
upon him, and the smile on ber countenance forcibly . 
recalled hep last look at Mrs. Henley's. Debarred as 
he ^as from the sight of the original, he coald not 
refuse himself the pleasure of gazing on this attractive 
representation, and looking earnestly on^features which 
in no other way could he now so freely contemplate. 
, Wrapt in this pleasing meditation, he did not at first 
perceive that he was obstructing the view of two ladies 
who stood behind him. He turned round to quit his 
station, and afibrd them an opportunity of seeing, when 
he found, to bis no small embarrassment and surprise, 
that the objects of his civility were no other Chan Liady 
Jermyn and her daughter. 

Their surprise was as great as his own ; for aa his 
back was turned towards them, and their 'Attention 
otherwise engaged, they had not recognised him until 
that moment. All the peculiarities of the rencon- 
Ire rushed upon Oranby's mind at once. He aai/r that 
they must have been witnessess of his fixed attention 
to the picture — that silent but eloquent indication of 
his feelings; and this thought at the moment tended 
rather to confuse than gratify. 

The same thought occurred to Caroline, who drew 
back and blushed at this indirect homage, and after the 
bow- of recognition, tried to gaze at the objects aponnd 
her. 

Lady Jermyn, to her credit be it spoken, conducted 
herself at this trying moment with equal judgment and 
address. She dexterously subdued her demonstrations 
of surprise, and contrived (which in such a case was of 
all things the most difficult,) to loQk neither pleased 
nor mortified at the meeting, but to mould her features 
into an expression of civil indifference. It also struck 
her, that tbe civility of moving from before her, though 
slight, and not paid personally to her, coidd not with 
propriety pass unnoticed ; she was therefore tbe first 
to speak. A subject, though a dangerous one, was 
ready at hand in Caroline's picture, and with seeming 
unconcern she boldly adverted to it. 
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<< A good picture, Mr. Granby," said she. 

*' A very good picture,'* was b» reply. 

'^Aud like,** she added, ib a steadier tone tfaan, con* 
siderifig the subject and the person addressed, might 
have been expected. 

A compliBientary denial, and something about not 
doiog justice, lay ready for utterance upon 6ranby*s 
lips; but prudence and good taste suppressed this piece 
of idle gallantry, and substituted a quiet acquiescence 
in the truth of her remark. Lady Jermyn then made a 
dight movement, as if to pass oQward, and put an end 
to the conversation ; but Granby stopped her with an 
isquiry alter Sir Thomas Jermyn. 

** Quite well, I am obliged to you ; he came with 
QB here ; but he has gone over the way to the stamp 
office.** J 

Granby ventured to say that he was sorry to have 
missed this opportunity of seeing him ; but it was said 
not only faintly, but with coldness and restraint, and 
secured no other answer than a formal inclination of 
the head. A laily, acquainted with Lady Jermyn, now 
came up and spoke to her ; and Granby took this 
opportunity of addressing Caroline for the first time« 
No topic appeared so safe and obvious as the present 
scene, and a few common-place questions and answers 
passed between them on. the subject of the exhibition. 
But their minds were too full of other things to talk 
freely upon such a topic. It did not interest either of 
them, and they ielt that it was introduced merely as an 
opening to other conversation ; and after having forced 
themselves to utter a few trile remarks, they dropped' 
it by mutual consent. 

'U think," said Granby, « it was at Mrs. Henley's 
that I last had the pleasure of seeing you ; it was a plea- 
sant ball." 

*^ It was indeed," said she, and blushed as soon as she 
had uttered it, for she recollected that it was there she 
first met him. She hastily added, ** that is — I mean 
—it was a good ball." Granby would not appear to 
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notice the eorrection, but added, ^' You are no enemy 
to the gayeties of town." 

<< Certainly not," she said with .a faint smile, and in a 
more assured tone. ** Indeed at present their novelty 
alone would make me like them." 

<f I believe," said Granby, " novelty is their best 
friend ; for I think we find, that upon the whole, society 
in the country is more agreeable." 

Caroline assented, but looked confused, and Granby's 
countenance soon presented in some degree the reflec- 
tion of her own. Society, in th? country brought its 
separate associations to the minds of each. Caroline 
thought of the visit to Hemingsworth, and Granby of 
the last days he had passed in /her company at Brack* 
ingsley. He therefore returned to society in London. 

<' You have hardly been out, I believe, since I had 
the pleasure of meeting you at the ball we were speak- 
ing of." 

<'No, I have not indeed,^' said she, <<but I should not 
have thought you would have observed it. I mean," 
she added, and again coloured slightly, fearing elst her 
meaffiing should be wrongly taken, — ** I mean to say, 
that in so extensive a place as London, the absence and 
presence of any one can be observed but by very 
few." 

<< Except in some cases," ^aid Granby, with a smile. 
^'But you have been absent from society, you say ? Not^ 
I hope, on account of illness ?" 

He said this in a tone of livelier interest than he had 
yet hazarded in his short interview. It caught the quick 
ear of Lady Jermyn, who, not suffering Caroline to an- 
swer, interposed with,— 

"A cold^ Mr. Granby, merely a cold — colds have been 
very prevalent lately — every body seems to have them. 
By the bye, my dear, you had better move — you arc 
standing now in a draft of air ;" and, drawing her 
daughter's arm within her own, she walked away, with 
a bow to Granby, which civilly intimated that he was not 
to follow. 

Thus ended the long-expected interview — ^&e iSrst 
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in whU^ they had aetaally conversed. He had long^ 
kxAred forward to it, as an event on which his fate de« 
pended, and which would decide the pi'ogress of his 
fortunes. It was now past, and it hdd decided— rdbso- 
hitely nothing. In fac^ as he afterwards thought, hom 
shoidd it ? and how was it likely that either party should 
plunge at once into embarrassing explanations ? When 
all was over, he was angi^y at himself for having pre- 
imagined scenes and conversations which were never 
likely to take place, and for thereby preparing for him- 
self a great deal of needless disappointment. 

Still there were some -points of negative^ import to 
be gathered from the recent scenje, which were not 
totally without their value. There was no ayoidance on 
the part of Lady Jermyn, and no displeasure on that of 
Caroline ;- but there was in its stead a good deal of em« 
baiTassment, which, if he pleased, he mi^ht construe fa- 
vourably. 

These thdtights cam^across his mind, as he watched 
them quickly pursuing their way towards the staircase. 
Some young man accosted them, as they were turning 
out of sight, and seemed to offer to accompany them to 
their carriage. He looked like Courtenay; but then 
Courtenay, as Oranby thought, was not acquainted with 
them; and he stood puzzling about the identity, (every 
thing relating to them being to him a subject of interest) 
when Courtenay came up to him, and told him he had 
just parted from the Jermyns, with Whom he had be* 
come acquainted at a dinner party the day before — call- 
ed Lady Jermyn a good-natured woman — and added a 
long and acceptable enumeration of Caroline's attrac- 
tive qualities. 

Granby was glad to find that his friend had become 
acquainted with them, and that he seemed disposed to 
improve this acquaintance. Cut off from personal in- 
tercourse with the Jermyns, he wished to communicate 
with them through a friend, and he thought, with some 
reason, that he aright find in Courtenay a zealous ad- 
vocate, and perhaps an useful ally in the work of recon- 
ciliatioii. But the same reserve which had hitherto 
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restrained him from betraying his sentiments to . Mrs. 
Dormer, now induced him to guard them with equal 
secrecy from his friend Courtenay. He therefore as-* 
sumed a tone of indifference in mentioning their names^ 
and disguised, as well as he could, the interest with 
whicl^he listened to Courtenay's remarks. In this line 
of conduct he so well ' succeeded, that Courtenay was 
not only kept in ignorance of his attachment to Miss 
Jermyn, but was even inclined to accuse him of a want 
of taste, in being so insensible to her many attractions. 



CHAPTER XXI IL 

Oire me more love or more disdain ; *• 
f . The torrid or the fnind zone : « 

Bring equal ease mito ^ pain : 

The temperate affords me none. 
Either extreme of loTe or hate 
is sweteer than a calm estate. 

Cabew. 

Henry met Lady Jermyn and Caroline the night 
after his visit to Somerset House, at Lady Charleyille's, 
where three weeks before he had missed seeing them, 
through the singular mistake which has already been 
mentioned. Whether or not Caroline entertained the 
notion that he had purposely avoided her on that night, 
Granby could not tell, but he intended, at all eyents, to 
e^lain the circumstance to her this evening. 

He had nut been long in the room before be saw 
Lady Jermyn and her daughter, at no great distance 
from him. They were not, however, within speaking 
distance ; and he had leisure to compare )iis former 
agitation with his present composure^ and to be agree- 
jably sensible that the few words which had passed be- 
tween them at the Exhibition, had considerably re- 
inoved all former difficulties, and. paved the way to a 
more unembarrassed and familiar intercourse. ' He felt 
^8 if he could now meet thera with a pleasure less ai- 
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loyed by anxiety and doube. At this moment he caught 
their eyes, and bowed. The bow was graciously re- 
turned by both ; but so unreasonable was he become 
already, that with this very graciousness he was inclined 
to quarrel. He thought there was ^oo much forced ci- 
vility in the inclination of Caroline's head ; and besides, 
there was no emotion on seeing him — no rising colour 
— no indication of embarrassment ; and though he had 
been congratulating himself on the increased calmness 
of his own feelings, he was not willing that she should 
share the same advantage. 

But all these thoughts gave way to pleasure ; for in 
a few minutes he saw them approaching — actually ap- 
proaching, of their own accord/ He had lately been 
suspecting them of wishing to avoid him. How unjust 
had he been ! Here was, indeed, an opening for recon- 
ciliation— *an opening voluntarily offered by them. He 
felt much pleased, and was about to extend hi^ hand to 
Lady Jermyn, who led the way, and to catch the first 
friendly glance of her eye, when he saw it fixed, not, 
alas ! on him, but either on vacancy, ot on some person 
immediately behind him. Never did high hopes fall 
more suddenly ! she sailed by him with cruel com« .^ 
posure-^seemed quite indifferent to his presence — and, 
as he fell back to let her pass, acknowledged the civility 
with another bend, and a cold ^^ how d^ye do,'' and 
drew her daughter after her.- 

Caroline, nricanwhile, quietly and composedly turned 
her face towards him, steadily uttered the usual greet* 
ing, bowed again, and slightly smile^. But, what a 
smile ! cold, forced, insipid, unmeaning, and how dif- 
ferent from her last ! He was instantly struck by the 
contrast : her former heartfelt, beaming expression 
flashed across his recollection, as he viewed the present 
stiff and studied cast of her feature!^ ; and, however 
well it might be intended, in all her present demeanor 
toward him, nothing pained him like that smile; it 
seemed to poison his recollections of the first, and with 
a momentary feeling of strong disappointment, he ac- 
tually turned his face away. Many bitter thoughts 
crowded on bis oiind* He sadl^ contrasted her pres@i)| 
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cold civility with the natural emotion and comcious 
delicacy expressed in her manner on the preceding day ; 
while, at the same time, he wondered at his own change 
of feeling, in being now so pained at a rec^eption, from 
which, a fortnight thence, he would have drawa the 
happiest auguries. 

On turning, dfterthis mental soliloquy, he saw them 
still at a short distance from him *, but he made noefibrt 
to approach. He was suddenly chilled into cautious 
reserve ; and, instead of following them, he stood with 
an assumed air of unconcern, his eyes directed towards 
the dancers, beating time with his fingers on the breast 
of his coat, to a waltz which the band were then play- 
ing. He afterward walked about the rooms, endea- 
vouring to join in the gayety around, but, in reality, 
in a state of comfortless apathy towards every object 
save one, a^d that object now a painful one ; utterly at 
variance both with himself and the scene around him, 
yet under the influence of a sort of fascination which 
would not permit him to quit it. 

He frequently passed Lady Jermyn and Caroline in 
the course of the evening; but as the first salutation 
was over, they generally allowed him to pass unnoticed: 
only once again, did Lady Jermyn speak, and then her 
remark was a mere reiteration of the hackneyed com- 
ment on the fulness of the ball. With Caroline he 
bad no conversa^ron : she did not seem to wish it; her 
eye seldom met his, but when it did, it bore a dull, dis- 
heartening, lack-lustre expression, in which he could 
read nothing but indifference. He watched her coun« 
tenance, as often as he could do so unobserved, while 
in conversation with her various partners; and many a 
pang did it cost him to perceive that the features, which 
Stiffened into formality when met by his, could l^i^ten 
up into careless gayety at the trivial address of the 
acquaintance of an hour. 

" 'Tis well,'' he muttered to himself, " I know my 
footing now at last, and the estimation in which I am 
heJd.^ The prating puppy, who has just made bis first 
bow to her, is more acceptable than i am — is listened 
to with greater interest-^is looked upon with greater 
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pleasure. Fool that I was, to fancy I was any thing to 
her! — to receive her girlish surprise as the index of 
real affection! No, I am an object of indifference to ' 
her ; and she, if possible^ must be the same to me.^' 

Caroline at this time was standing up in a quadrille, 
and talking and listening, with apparent interest, to the 
gentleman with whom she was dancing* Granby saw 
her, and drew near, probably with some design of put-* 
ting her indifference to the test. The effect of his-ap* 
proach was marked and immediate : she did not look 
at him, nor attempt to break off the conrersation ; but^ 
the smile, with which she listened to her partner lost 
all its character of ease and gayety, and became in an 
instant fixed and unnatural. The attitude of attention 
was still presented, but it was plain that, even if she 
heard the words, their sense at all events was lost* 
And yet she had not the air of absence ; the coun- 
tenance bore too restless an expression ; she was in- 
tently occupied with something, but certainly not with 
the person who addressed her. This did not escape 
that gentleman^s observation — for, after a surprised and 
inquiring look, he ceased to speak. 

Granby noted all that passed, and was brought back 
1o the happy conviction, that Caroline had that evening 
assumed an indifference which she did not feel. He 
was satisfied with this conclusion, and having no farther 
object, left the house. A faint grey light through the 
window blinds,. indicating the fast approach of the un- 
bewitching hour of morn, warned Lady Jermyn also 
to depart. 

«*You have behaved admirably indeed, my love," 
said her Ladyship, after drawing up the glass of her 
carriage, on their way home ; "you have been very at- 
tentive to what I said." 

Caroline answered only with a sigh. 

" Are you tired, Caroline ?" said her mother. 

" Not much," was her faint reply; and the rest of the 
drive was passed in silence. 

Perhaps our readers may be curious to know what 
Lady Jermyn did say ; and on this account, and in or^ 
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der to explain the conduct of Caroline, we will lay 
before them the following conversation^ which had taken 
place in the course of the preceding morning. 

** You know, my love,'' said Lady Jermyn, ** that. 
Under all circumstances, considering General Qranby's 
behaviour to your father, and some other things that I 
could mention, though we should be very sorry on ac- 
count of their relationship, not to be upon speaking 
terms, — yet a certain line must be drawn ; and it really 
is a duty we owe to ourselves, to show in some degree, 
by our manner, that we were not quite pleased at what 
"has happened. I only say this to you, my love, in or* 
der to explain to you (which I have never done suffi<- 
ciently yet,) the sort of manner which it will be proper 
to adopt towards Mr. Granby, now that we are in the 
prospect of meeting, him daily. I never would behave 
with the slightest incivility ; we should never give offence 
if we can help it ; but I need not say this to you, my 
love, who never gave offence to any one. Therefore, 
with respect to Mr Granby, I would not have you . do 
any thing to hurt him; but merely treat him as a common 
acquaintance, and keep out of his way as well as you 
can ; and do not talk to him more than is tiecessary. 
You understand me, Caroline." 

** Yes, Mamma, I understand what you mean, and I 
will try to act accordingly. I will endeavour to avoid 
him." ' 

*^ True, my love, but understand me. I don't wish 
you positively to avoid him. I would not go away, for 
instance, if i saw him coming, or even turn my head 
thitt I might not see him as he passed. That would be 
too bro($d and marked. People might notice it. * It 
would look patticular. We should never do any thing 
diat looks particular. No^ I would answer hidi civilly 
and composedly whenever he spoke to me, and then 
pass on, just as you might in the case of any body else. 
But I leave aU this to your own tact and. disd^ion, of 
which nobody has more for her age. I ani sure you 
can enter into all these niceties, and tbat my observa- 
tions will not be lost upon you. And now, my love, let 
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mt mention another thing. You must get over that 
little embarrassment which I see you show whenever 
you meet him. It was very natural and excusable the 
first time, considering our long acquaintancje with him and 
the General : but we must- make our conduct conform 
to circumstances ; so try to get the better of this little 
flutter ; it does not look w^ll, and might be observed* 
There is no quality more valuable in a young person than 
self-possession. So you must keep down these blushes,'' 
said she, patting her on the cheek, <* or I believe I pust 
rogue you ; — ^though it would be a thousand pities, with 
the pretty natural colour you have. But you must re» 
member what I have been saying. Be more composed 
in your behaviour. Try to adopt the manner which i do. 
It may be difficult ; but you see I contrive it, and I have 
known Mr. Granby a g^at deal longer than you have, 
Caroline." 

" Yes, Mamma, but — ^" 

" But what V* said Lady Jermyn ; " there is a difier- 
ence in our ages, you mean. Certainly, my love, 1 
can make those allowances. ^ I do not expect the same 
degree of conduct from a young person as from those 
who are older. I am the more particular in these di- 
rections, because I should be sorry, and so would your 
father, to have the world suppose that there is any serious 
quarrel between ourselves and the Granbys. We might 
in that case be obliged to enter into explanations, which 
bad always better be avoided. No, my dear, let us pre- 
serve all proper decorum. And, besides, I am the more 
desirous of maintaining a guarded, distant manner, be« 
cause, from our old acquaintance, and the regard we 
once felt for them, we should always wish to preserve 
some sort of intercourse; — and yet any renewal of 
former intimacy," she added, with a significant nod^ 
" would lead to a positive rupture." 

This concluding observation had more weight 'in 
Caroline's mind than any which had gone before it ; and 
she determined to school herself to a strict conformity 
with her mother's directions. 

Lady Jermyn saw the effect of her last remark ; an4) 
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like an able orator, forbore to weaken its impression hy 
following it up with less cogent arguments. It was 
part of her policy, as the above conversation will in 
some degree have shown, to assume an ignorance of 
Caroline's feelings towards Granbj, and to take it for 
granted that the attachment was entirely on his side, 
and that Caroline regarded him merely with that senti- 
ment of sober friendship which js due to an old ac- 
quaintance. Under thb veil she was able to say many 
things to her daughter, which, without the cloak of such 
convenient blindness, mutual consciousness would have 
Tendered difficult. She was like a person who, in order 
to see the better, throws the shadow on his own face, 
while he turns the light to the object before him. 
Meanwhile she was as perfectly acquainted with all that- 
passed In her daughter's mind, as the fullest confession 
could have made her ; and it was part of her system, 
never to extort a conjfidence when she could learn the 
truth without it. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Come then the colours and the |round prepare, 

Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air ; 

Choose a firm cloud before it fallo^ and in it 

Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of the minute. — Po^E. 

Geanbv saw Lady Jermyn and Caroline, after this, 
on several successive nights, at various places. But 
there was no favourable alteration in their manner, 
from that which had given him so much uneasiness at 
Lady Charleville's. ' They neither sought nor avoided 
him ; neither frowned nor smiled, nor even testified, 
by word, look, or action, that his presence conveyed 
to them the slightest portion either of pain or pleasure. 
Caroline had even learned to attend to what was said to 
her when be was near ; and Granby found, to bis mor- 
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tification, that succeeding experiments o( this nature n 
did not answ^er so well as the first. Frequently did he 
writhe, in mental torment, under this treatment, which 
he now found to be of all others, the lUMMst intolerable. 
To have been shunned and frowned upon had been 
happiness in comparison with the galling infliction of 
indifference and neglect. He had intended at Lady 
Gbarleville's to ask Caroline to dance ; but her altered 
manner took from him the power, and even the wish, 
of making that request. Since that time he had medi* 
tated the same again*; but a turbulent current of way- 
ward feeling had borne down his half-formed purpose. 
He now sedulously stood apart whenever he saw her 
disengaged, and enjoyed a gloomy satisfaction in secret 
applause of his self-denying firmness.' He would stand 
and view her joining in the dance with alight step, and 
a heart, for aught he knew, as light; her hand, pethaps 
the property of one whom a casual introduction had 
lately made known to her ; while he, the early compa- 
nion of her youth, devoted with an affection which was 
almost pledged, was debarred Irom privilegres which the 
merest stranger claimed and obtained without a scruple. 

^* But, I am a fool,** said he, *Ho pursue these thoughts, 
and torment myiself with vain regrets. Why cannot I 
bear a brow as calm, and a spirit as light as she does f 
Tes,'' he said, with a bitter smile, ** 1 will learn to profit 
by her example. I too will be indifferent in my turn. 
She can receive with easy gayety the attentions of 
others ; ^and mine shall not needlessly be reserved for 
her. She shall see that there are sufficient attractions 
to engage them elsewhere." 

Thus in a jealous moment of pique did he form a 
plan of retaliation, and hastily resolved to dedicate his 
notice to other beauties. Nor had he long to seek for 
objects. An admirable ally presented herself, in the 
person of the fascinating, the fashionable, the all- 
observed, and much admired Miss Darrell ; a lady, to 
whom admiration was considered a duty, 'and by whom 
a slight exercise of vanity might have suggested to 
our hero that he himself was distinguished in his turn« 
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Miss Dai^rell was not strictly a beauty. She had 
not, as was frequently observed by her female friends, 
and unwillingly admitted by ber male admirers, a single 
truly good feature in her face. But wh<?-could quarrel 
with the tout ensemble? who but must be dazzled with 
the graceful unimation with which those features were 
lighted up ? Let critics hesitate to pronounce her 
beautiful : at any rate, they must allow her to be fas- 
cinating. Place a perfect stranger in a crowded as- 
sembly, and she would first attract hia eye ; correcter 
beauties would pass unnoticed, and his first attention 
would be rivetted by ber. She was all brilliancy and 
effect ; but it were hard to say she studied it ; so little 
did her spontaneous, airy graces convey the impression 
of premeditated practice. She was. a sparkling tissue, 
of little affectations, which, however, appeared sq in* 
terwoven with herself, that their seeming artlessness 
disarmed one's censure. Strip them away, and you 
destroyed at once the brilliant being that so much at- 
tracted you. It thus became difficult to condemn what 
you felt unable, and, indeed, unwilling to remove. 
With positive affectation, malevqlepce itself could rare- 
ly charge her ; and prudish censure seldom exceeded 
the guarded limits oi a dry remark, that MisaDarrellhad 
4« a good deal of manner.^ , 

Eclat she sought, and gamed. Indeed she was both 
formed to gain it, and disposed to desire it. But she 
required an extensive sphere. A ball room was her 
true arena; for she waltzed *^d ravir^^ and could talk 
enchantinjgly about nothmg. She was devoted to 
fashion, and all its ficklenesses, and went to the ex- 
treme, whenever she could do so consistently with 
grace. But she aspired to be a leader as well as a fol- 
lower ; seldom, if ever, adopted a mode that was un- 
becoming to herself, and dressed to suit the genius of 
her face- 

Mi^^s Darrell had many imitators of her air and 
attire; many who sedulously strove to, copy the turn 
of her head, the tone of her laugh, the fall of her 
ringlets^ the pretty dangle of her arms, And her soft 
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slip-shod gliding step ; naj, who were eager to adopt 
her judgment even in the fancy of a ribbon, and teazed 
Mademoiselle Maradon to give their dresses the grace* 
fuJ, becoming sit of her's. But the imitations gene- 
rally failed. They were either too broad or too fainti 
They gave a coarse, ungraceful caricature, or a resem- 
blance so imperfect, that no one probably ever sus- 
pected it. 

Failure is a fate which second-hand graces generally 
* incur, and invariably deserve. But here the disgrace 
was less in th^ failure, than in the attempt. It was no 
easy task to present a transcript of Miss Darrell. Her'a 
t^ere rainbow tints — bright, gay, evanescent — beautiful 
While they lasted, but ever flickering and changeable* 
She perplexed with elegant contrarieties; and few 
of her would-be personators. had skill to ^^ catch ere 
she changed the Cynthia ef the minute.'^ 

This nattery Miss Darrell amply repaid in warm 
commendations of her. followers. Almost all her fe- 
male acquaintance were " loves,'' ^' dear creatures,'^ 
'' perfect angels." She hated petty jealous detraction, 
and the depreciating spirit of many of her sex. With 
an air of fearless superiority, which seemed to laugh 
at the idea of rivalship, she poured forth an elegant 
current of eulogium. But art still lurked beneath this 
amiable burst of feeling. Frequently did she utter 
praises that were not meant to be cordially received ; 
and recommended persons for precisely those qualities 
which were least discernible in them. She thereby 
secured to herself the credit of that amiable quick- 
sightedness which discovers merits imperceptible to 
others, while she enjoyed the incredulous looks of her 
hearers, and possessed the satisfaction of exciting the 
censure of those very rivals, whom, with such well 
meaning earnestness she affected to defend. 

^^ How strikingly handsome Miss Jermyn is ?'' said 
she to Henry, one evening at Almack's. '^ Don't you 
think 80?" 

Now, Caroline's style of beauty was rather of that 
idescriftion which comes under the term '' loveliness^" 
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than of that regular and imposing kind io which the 
the word '^ handsome'' is generally applied. Granby 
was disposed to be cautious on such a subject, and 
thought he might safely pFead a slight difference of opin- 
ion. 

" I think her very pretty," said he, " and she certain- 
ly has a remarkably pleasing expression.'' 

^ No, no, no," said Miss Darrell, with a playful posi- 
tiveness. ^^ Vou shall not come off in that way — I 
know you want to pull her to pieces." 

^^ I thought I was praising her," said Granby, with a 
smile. 

" Oh yes — delightfully indeed ! Calling her pretty — 
merely pretty ! and then to say that she had ^ a pleas- 
ing expression !' just what one says of good-humoured 
ugly people, that one cannot find any other way of 
praising. No, no, I'll not have you talk in that way of 
Miss Jermyn." 

^' But I really do think that she is pretty, rather than 
handsome.". 

^^ No, Mr. Granby, that will not do. Handsome, or 
nothing," said Miss Darrell. ^M don't like the idea of 
prettiness — it sounds so inferior ! I wonder you can 
apply it to her. But you are a sad depreciating person. 
Now, confess that you are. You must be aware that 
you are not doing poor Miss Jermyn proper justice." 

^^Of that I will not pretend to judge. But i think 
she can hardly fail to have justice, done her, with such 
an eloquent advocate as yourself." 

^^ I suspect that is only a civil way of sasying that I 
do her more than justice. I believe, after all, if you 
would but allow it, you mean to say you think her 
plain." 

" No, upon my honour." 

"NoW don't say upon your honour, because if you 
do I shall not believe you. But do tell me your honest 
opinion. Is not she extremely clever? Don't you 
think she has a very sensible, keen, acute, look ?" 

"Yes, sensible ; but it does not strike me as keen 
or acute." 
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(^Oh! there again. I^oor Miss JermyD ! I know 
exactly what you mean. You think that she has very 
fair conunoQ sense, but none of an exalted kind.'' 

^^ I did not make that distinction in my own mind. I 
think her very sensible." 

" Oh, ay — sensible — that is to say, not quite a sim- 
pleton. Oh, I am sure by her countenance she must 
be clever. I could even fancy her blue — a beautiful 
light blue." 

" No, no — she is not blue." 

^^ I see you wont allow her to be any thing. You 
are as liberal to her mind as you were to her person,, 
and you fine down her good qualities so dexterously — 
you are really quite a male IVlrs. .Candour." 

Henry bowed and smiled, partly at the chaise, and 
partly at the reflection that the character she applied 
to him was much more applicable to herself. He then 
broke off the conversation by asking her to waltz again. 

'^ No, not yet," said she, with a playful air of peevish- 
ness, ^^ they are playing that odious stop waltz. I hate 
dancing without music. Ah — there — you are going to 
remonstrate ; and a remonstrance is worse than a stop 
waltz ; so I think I shall cut it short and comply." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

U semble que s'il y a un soup^on injuste, bizarre, et sans fondemeut, ^if on 
ait ime fois appelg jaloode, cette antre jivoiuie qui est on sentiment jnste, 
natnrely fon^ en raison, et sat I'ezperience, meritoit un autre nom. 

La Bruterb. 

To the young lady introduced to the reader in our 
last chapter, Henry Granby now began to pay consider- 
able attention. He waltzed with herfrequently ; talked 
to her with great gayety and apparent interest ; hover- 
ed about her seat, and edged himself into the corner 
that was honoured with her presence ; and sometimes 
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tried by conversation to withdraw her allegiance from 
her rightful partner for the time being. Never did 
they pass in a crowded party, thoagh for the fiftieth 
time that night, but'some remark, either sportive, or 
enigmatical to all but themselves, took place between 
ihem. Whether in the passing throng, or on the tipper 
landing place, or fn the comparative retiremeht of the 
inner saloon, flirtation was equally active. 

But with all this, there was no feeling in Qr^fiby^ 
breast towards Miss Darrell, that ever approaehed the 
nature of love. He was entertained, and perhaps daz- 
zlied ; and he thought it a favourable indication of his 
taste to admire one whom all admired, and was rather 
pleased to sw^ll the train of a lady of such high fashioHi- 
able pretensions. But these thoughts interfered not 
with his attachment to Caroline ; they were mixed with 
no sentiments of disloyalty to her. There was such an 
essential diflerence in his eyes between her and Miss 
Darrell, that their images could never clash. He knew 
not bow to make a comparison between them ; and as 
to their contesting a place in his affections, the iilea 
was far too strange and improbable to enter his mind 
for a single moment. He seemed as it were to be 
merely aniusing himself with the evolutions of a showy 
divcrtisement between the acts of an interesting opera. 

There was also some excuse for his seeming apostacy, 
in the consideration that he was met by the attractions 
of warmth and animation, at the very time that he was 
deeply wounded by the coldness of another. Miss 
Darrell, who in fact cared very little for her admirers, 
probably preferred our hero to any of them. The in- 
feriority in rank and wealth she did not take into her 
account. She was too volatile for mercenary, or even 
for ambitious views, and did not weigh her partner in 
the scales of an establishment-hunter. Fashion, agree- 
ableness, and a good exterior, were all she troubled 
her head about. She could vouch for Granby's pos- 
session of the two latter ; and as for the former, though 
he was not one of the very select, yet he was sufficiently 
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seen ia good society to be at all times a creditable cap- 
tive. 

Granby had all along a hope that bis devotion to Miss' 
Darrell might kindle some 6park of jealous love (if such 
still lurked in Caroline's bosom) which wouM be favour- 
able* to his cause, by rousing her from her{»re6ent indif* 
ference. But be never imagined that his homage would 
attract the attention of any ether person. In this he 
was soon to be undeceived. 

" Granby, how does your suit prosper ?" said Cour- 
tenay tq him one evening in a half whisper, after he 
bad been talking for some time (o Miss Darrell with 
much animation. . - 

'^ What suit P^ said Granby, with unassumed surprise. 

" What wiiti'' repeated Courtenay, *' how very in- 
nocent !^^ 

^^ I really dc^n't ^nd0r^tand you/' persisted Granby. 

'* No ? ha ! ha ! that's v=ery good — you think I don't 
know that you are a warm suitor of Miss DarrelU'^ 

Granby's confusion of this. unexpected charge was 
beigktened not a tititle^ by perceiving that Caroline was 
standing ioHnediately behind him, and must haVe heard 
what passed* Of her emotion he coqld form no judg* 
ment, for she immediately turned her face away. 

"Courtenay !'^ said he, *^you are'tall(mg at random." 

*' Random shots don't always miss," replied Courte- 
najr, with a signiticaAt: smile, and precluded Granby's 
exculpations by passing on as soon aa be bad said it* 

Hi3 remark left a mortifying impression in Granby's 
mind. His eyes were unexpectedly opened to the in* 
terpretation^ which his conduct admitted — an interpre- 
tatioU) which had he e ver suspected^ he would certainly 
have been eager to remov0. It was no consolatory 
reflection that this remark was made to him in Caro- 
line's hearing. She was the person by whom he least 
wished that impression to be entertained, and from 
whom he was: Lei^st able to reiyiov^ it. He found that 
he had:goae too far, and what ^as vrorse, he hardly l^new 
bofrto renfiedy the mischief he had been doing. 

His first measure was to nodiecetve Conrtenay. He 
doon found him, and began to speak to him on the sub- 
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ject. " Courtenay," said he, with an air of earnest' 
neas, which he tried to temper with a gayety of man- 
ner, '* I have a favo«r to ask of you. Don't repeat 
what you said to me lately/' 
. " And wffiit did I say ?" said Coartenay. 

^'You spoke as if you thought there was a serious 
engagement between Miss DarreU and myself." 
' ^^ No, no, pardon me there. I rise to explain. I 
did not say there was an engagement — 1 only thoagbf 
there would be one." 

" There neither is, nor will be, I assure you." 

« Well— and what if there is not ?" 

'' Why, I wish you would not talk about it, as if yoa 
thought there was." 

'M ! O Lord ! make yourself easy ; I'll be discretion 
itself, as you shall see. 1 was always famous for dis- 
cretion. But pray, iiiay I ask, is it on the kdy's ac- 
count, or your own, that you wish to have the report 
stopped ?" 

** On my own," said Granby. 

^^ Your own !" said Courtenay, with a laugh, ^^and 
why should you wish it on your own account, unless 
you are engaged to some one else ? But perhaps you 
are.'^ 

" No," said Granby. 

^* Then, my dear fellow, what can it signify ? Gad ! 
you are as coy about it as any girl of sixteen, just taxed 
with her first flirtation." 

"Well, well," said Granby, "that may be; but I 
have my reasons ; so pray don't mention jt again." 

" Certainly not ; since you make such a point of it." 

^\ And if you should hear the same thing stated by 
others," said Granby, " I shall be obliged to you if 
you will contradict it." 

"Thank you — no— I'll hold my tongue. I don't 
like spreading false reports ;" and so saying he left him. 

This was not much gained ; and he afterwards r^ret- 
ted that he had not been more urgent with Courtenay 
to contradict these surmises, and particularly to Miss 
Jermyn. But the last request he durst not utter i the 



Ie9$, p<tefato% OQ acMwt oC certein feeltQgs to whnb, be 
coiildi bardl^ 9t present give a o«m^ ari^ii^ froiQ the 
tncveaeJIBg, ratiiBtejf between Caroline aod (Jourtenajr. 
It waft sot (SMQtly jealoiisj ; n^ did U eveu» at this time^ 
aiii««nt to poaittve tiDea&ineM ; bat b^ began to wonder 
wbjT he ahoQkld have been opigkially pleased at their ac* 
qoaintasce ; and smiled a little at his former foUy, m 
tbinkiiig that such an eveat could ever be productive of 
bepeftltohim* 

Tbi» state of mind was aot likely to be pennanenl* 
The eeeds of distrest were already sown, and they must 
now eilhef grow or wither* Unhappily they grew apae^* 
A clue- wa» furnished for the interpretation ofmany litt^ 
trivial facts» which before had seemed to escape his notice^ 
but which a memory that now appeared miraculously ao* 
tive, was coodinMally conjuring up. He began to think 
that tbe former remark about Miaa Darrell was purposely 
made in Caroline's bearing. Every look that passed be* 
tween them now began to be intently watched. He would 
also gladly have listened to their conversation ; but there 
was a meanness in this procedure to which he could not 
reconcile himself. He was therefore only the more in- 
dustrious in studying the language of the eyes. 

One eveoing, at a private concert, he saw in a distant 
part of the room Carohne seated on a sofa, while Cour* 
tenay leaned upon the back of it, intently occupied iA 
talking to her. The crowd was thick through which he 
viewed them, and he had ample opportunity to inhale 
at leisure the subtle poison q{ jealousy. Ho saw tbe 
iosinoating softness of Uourtenay's manner; the pleasing 
SHMle of interest with which Caroline listened to what 
he said ; and its still sweeter expression when she ad* 
dressed him in her turn. A\l this be saw, and magnr* 
fied, and his heart alternately burned and died within 
him at the sight. At length the conversation seemed 
to become more animated. They spoke and replied 
more quickly than before, and with a mingled air of 
gayety and interest ; — when all at once Caroline's roan* 
ner showed confusion. He saw a blush deepen on her 
cheek, and her eyes withdrew themselves in conscioiis 
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emotion. But still t6ere was no evidence of displeasare, 
and Courtena^ seemed to pursue his address without 
participating in (he gentle embarmssment which he 
nad excited. How could such signs be misinterpreted ? 
Courtenay was evidei^tly addressing ber in the language 
of an avowed admirer, and his advances were not re- 
pulsed. It was too much for Granby to support. All 
bis hitherto smothered feelings of tempestuous passion 
kindled at once. ~ He turned pale with emotion ; ground 
his teeth in a species of momentary frenzy ; and crushed 
into the smallest possible compass a card of the per- 
formances, which he firmly, but unconsciously, grasped 
in his clenched hand. A moment's thought restored 
him to internal calmness ; but it was the frightful calm- 
ness of despair. He forced himself, with a moody plea- 
sure, to ^e penance of once more gazing on the uncon- 
scious pair, till the contemplation became too painful 
for endurance ; and he then turned hastily around and 
left the room.r , ^ 

We shall now advert to the Conversation which had 
caused an anguish so intense. Courtenay, after talking 
a good deal of lively nonsense, began to criticise the 
style of beauty of a Ikdy whom Caroline happened to 
mention, and which, as they did not agree in their opin- 
ions, gave rise to a playful sort of argument. ^* I think 
her very handsome,'' said Caroline, at length, <^ but it is 
not a feminine style of beauty. I think it is the sort of 
face that would look much better in a man." 

" So it would I declare," said Courtenay. " It strikes 
me at once, now that you mention it. — And,, by the bye, 
1 will tell you who she \b like — ^a friend of mine, whom 
I believe you know — Henry Granby.^ Don't you think 

This had not struck Caroline before, and by way of 
reply, she told him, ^' No." But her confusion at being 
detected in this indirect, unconscious commendation of 
Henry Granby's personal appearance, was beyond all 

Eower of concealment and control. Courtenay, owingto 
is situation, and the direction of the light from a chan- 
delier near him, did not discover that emotion which 
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was BO perceptible to the jealoas eyes of Granby, asd 
therefore quietij pursued the topic, with uualtered gay- 
ety of manner* Such was thexause of Granby's unea- 
siness — such the infallible discernment of jealousy ! 

-And what, meanwhile, was the state of Caroline's sen- 
timents ? She had long viewed with much pain, which 
with the passive calmness of female fortitude, she strug- 
gled to conceal, Henry Granby's. increasing devotion to 
Miss Darrell. She knew very little of that lady ; but she 
had heard some traits, by which she was by no means pre- 
possessed in her favour ; and she fancied (though in this 
perhaps she war mistaken) it was a considerable aggra- 
vation of her misfortune^ that Granby 's affections should 
be transferred to one who was not worthy of his choice. 
Day after day did the strength of the impression of 
Granby's attachment to this new object, painfiilly in- 
crease. Courtenay^s remark had'opened new and fear- 
ful lights, and forcibly suggested an approaching mar- 
riage ; and a fresh circumstance soon occurred that 
tended to confirm her in this idea. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Nous ftpi>rofoiidiroiis, ainsi qae la physimie^ 

Grammaire, hidtoire, rers, monde, «t politique.— MoLiCRE. 

It has* already been mentioned that Granby was ac** 
quaintedVith the Duncans. On calling at their house 
one morning, a few days after his conversation with 
Courtenay on the subject of Miss Darrell, he found 
Lady Harriet at home. She was in her scientific vein ; 
ftill of her friend Lady Wigly, and her philosophical 
itrnvtrBaziontB* 

" Oh, Mr. Granby," said she, " you shall go to Lady 
Wigly's. ni get yow a card for next Saturday* A 
charming woman is Lady Wtgiy. You'll be much 
struck with her, Pm sure. She has such a powerful 
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ftiifid*-qait6 of tbe higher order ol intellect. Rather 
severe in her exterior— ^but what of that ? I ra^er 
like what one may call an anguiar eharacter-*«|iointed, 
rugged, and full of atperiiies. And then Lady Wig)j 
is an authoress. She haa just Written a psoiphlet on 
Population^— a very clever thing, Fro told, but 1 don't 
pretend to understand the subject.'' 

" And what sort of things," said Granby, trying to 
look as grave as possthle, ^^ are Lady Wigty^s e^earag 
parties ?" 

'' Delightful— dcligbtfult," exclaicned Lady Harriet ; 
'^ and quite unique* There's i^othmg elae in Lottdoo 
li^e them ; notexten&ive — but very aelect<-^in a certain 
line. It is qt^ite a private institution-^^a sort of oon- 
versatiooal lecture." 

" And what do you do there ?" said Granby. 

" Do ? oh, a thousand things-^walk about — talk — 
discuss — debate-*^-criticis6 — expertcnentalize— inhale 
nitrous acid .gas, and set potassium on fire with ice. 
Ob, 1 can't tell you half our proceedings. Next Satur- 
day she is to get up an artificial thunder-storm ; and I 
have volunteered — (don't tt^ii Duncan) — 1 have volun- 
teered to be struck with lightning." 

Granby complimented her upon herzeal and courage, 
bat seriously recommended her not to attempt this kind 
of display of it. 

'' No, no," said she, ^^you shall not dissuade me. If 
I do suffer it is in the cause of science. There," said 
she, taking a letter out of her reticule, *' as you have 
been very good, you shall read me that — the poetry 
only — not the prose. It is from a n^w correspondent. 
The lines are addressed to me. I have had it by mc 
two or three days, but it seems such a shocking hand 
that I've not tried to read it yet." 

Granby contrived to puzzle it out, and was afterward 
made to read it again with fluency ar\d proper empha** 
sis. 

'* Thank you," said she; '^charming — ar'nt they? 
Pray are you of a poetical turn ?" she ad4ed, with the 
air of asking the commonest question in the world. 
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Granby, with an assumption of similar simplicity^ 
said that he believed he was. 

^' Then I recommend this poem to jou,'' said she^ 
taking up a book that lajr upon the table. ^' It is full 
of such lovely mystical pa!>sages — one seems to under- 
stand them, and yet one does not — and still one catches 
a sort of idea, which one cannot describe-— one does 
not know why — ^and it comes, and goes, and comes 
again — and then one loses it ; and---oh ! it is genuine 
poetry — ^it leaves so much to the imagination. And 
then the metre ! i do so admire it !^ It is not verse* 
and it is not prose — but a charming mixture of the 
two. One might think it prose if it were not for the 
printing. It does not go rolling steadily* on, in the old 
heavy style, like Dryden or Thomson, but seems to 
ebb and flow, and halt and fluctuate, just like the senti- 
ments it conveys. The sound, you know, should always 
echo to the sense.'' 

Granby merely assented with a polite *' yes,''' and 
she continued. '^ By the bye, have you seen this trage- 
dy ? You will adore the hero — he is such a grand, 
tempestuous character, — full of sublime energy, and a 
— I hardly know how to describe it— a sort of nnble 
recklessness — and then ^ myRterious as a dream.' He 
positively hurries one awa}^-and then there is such a 
majesty of guilt about him — it actually ^ awes one's 
spirit,' as a clerical friend of mine observed. But he 
is not intended for a perfect character. He has his 
failings." ^ 

" Is murder one of them ?" asked Granby seriously. 

'* It is," said she. 

'^ And how many murders does this high-minded.maa 
commit?" 

" Three, I think — ^yes— three — his wife, his child, 
and his wife's grandmother. But then you know it is 
for love of the heroine, and she is betrothed to his 
mortal enemy, and he tries to kill him too, and fails. — 
Oh, how I pitied him ! Do read it — It is a noble sketch. 

A pause ensued, and Gr*nby, not being in a talking 
humour, took up a volume which lay on the reading 
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table, and was looking at the back of it; " Ah^^- 
claimed the lively little Blue, " ' liiesilla?-— the aweetest 
thing ! Did you never read it ?'— contaiQS the piettlest 
portrait of — by the bye,'^ said she starting from oae thing 
to another, in her wild way, '^ By the byjB, talking of per- 
traits, did I ever show you one that I have of Louisa 
Darrell? She had it done for me at P'lorence. I told 
her I would wear it ; you see,^^ said she, prodadin^ it, 
^( it is set BO that it may be worn, i have never worn 
it — it is not the morfc— but then, yoU; know, 1 tnight 
^ear it." 

She then gave it into Granby's hand, and ii| the trans- 
fer, a stone which formed part of the setting, dropped 
out, and upon farther examination other parts appeared 
to be loose. Lady Harriet looked at it witb dismay i 
made some severe remarks upon the slovenly Italian 
that had used her so ill ; and decided at once to have it 
set afresh by an English jeweller. It also struck her 
(for she liked, as she said, to make men useful) that it 
would be a pretty commisiion for Henry Granby. 
"Now do take it for me to Gray's," said she, " for I've 
a thousand other things to do ;. and tell them all about 
*it, and direct them*— do— -and give them a little taste if 
you can." 

" I shall, be very happji to take it," said Granby, 
^^ but as for directing, I am really the worst person in 
the world." 

^^ You know I never bear excuses," said Lady Har** 
riet, " especially your modest ones ; stP^-there — go — 
and be good, and do as I bid you."* 

Granby no longer attempted to resist, hut received 
the miniature, and took his leave with a pnomise ftiith- 
fully to execute his commission ; and as he had. nothing 
else at the time to do, went straight fronl Mf^ Pun- 
can's to Gray's jshop, and gave the necessary 4iiiec- 
tions; and in reply to the inquiry, as to where it wafi 
to be sent, not fecollecting the mimber of DuAcaa-s 
houses he gave his own card, and Wtt the sbop<. ^ 

Scarcely a minute after this, and' before he h^ gone 
a bandced yards, a. carriage stppt s^t the door^ a^d two 
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ladies got ouh They were Lady Jermyh and her 
daughter. They soon became deeply immersed in 
jewellery ; and happy would it have been for one of 
(he party if she had continued to be so absorbed. Bat 
at length Caroline, weary of witnessing Lady Jermyn, 
balancing in hopeless uncertainty between the prettier 
thing and the cheaper one, looked round for other objects 
of amusemenVand cast her eyes upon the miniature of 
Miss Darrell. The likeness was very good, and as 
circumstances of- painful interest had lately mafde her 
very familiar with that lady's fece, she recognised the 
resemblance instantly. However, to be more secure 
against mistake, she asked the shopman whose it waflf. 
He did not know the name of the lady, but told her 
that it had been left a few minutes since by a gentle- 
man whose name was Granby. " Granby ?" said Caro- 
line faintly. " Yes ma'am, a Mr. Granby, a youngish 
gentleman. He left this card," said the man, producing 
it. ^ 

Caroline* drew down her veil, and turned away, to 
bide the expression of deep emotion which she felt 
aware must, in spite of herself, be strongly pictured in 
her countenance. 

Nothing further passed openly on the subject ; for 
though Caroline was silent during the drive home. 
Lady Jermyn asked her no questions. In fact, there 
was no occasion for any ; for while apparently intent 
upon her jewellery, she had seen the picture in her 
daughter's hand, and had heard what passed* She there- 
fore, with her usual caution, left Caroline to the full 
possession of her own thoughts, which were now of a 
very painful nature. That fact, the increasing proba- 
bility of which had rapidly^ established itself in her 
mind, now seemed to receive a full and perfect con- 
firmation. Blinded by her previous opinions, she was 
not Wifilciently aware of the slender evidence which 
the present incident afforded. To her there appeared 
no reasonable doubt that the picture actually belonged 
to Granby; and if so, how would she regard it but as 
the gift of love to an accepted suitor ? Upon this per- 
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suasion she was now to act* Circumstances, as regard- 
ing herself and Granbj, were now considerably altered; 
and she must compel herself to look upon him in a 
Tery different point of view. Heretofore she had 
more than suspected his attachment to her; but she 
must now regard him as the betrothed of another. It 
struck her that her own conduct would now require a 
corresponding change ; for she felt, under these altered 
circumstances, no longer equal to the part she had hither- 
to been acting. Hitherto she had only been suppressing 
the display of a sentiment which she still thought it 
allowable in some degree to cherish, and in which, 
perhaps, at a future period, she might safely indulge. 
But she was now imperatively called upoji toeradicate a 
hopeless passion, — a task which she considered as quite 
incompatible with the line of conduct she had lately 
adopted. Throughout her former assumption of in- 
difference, she was supported by a hope which had 
now left her; and the additional painfulness of present 
drcumstances greatly increased the difficulty oC such 
a line of behaviour. She felt her weakness, and ac^ 
Icnowledged that it was better to avoid him ; and this, if 
possible, she now determined to do. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

My thoaghts cannot proptee a reason 
Why I ahoctld fear or faint tniu in my hopes 
Of one so mach endeared to my love ; 
^me spark it is, kindled withm the soul, 
Whose light yet breaks not to the outward sense, 
That propagates this timorous reject, 

The Case m Altered.-^'BES JonsOn. 

Caroline met Granby a few evenings afterwards, at 
Almack^s. He was almost the first person she saw on 
Coming up stairs, as she was going to enter the bail 
room. Lady Jermyn, in high godd humour from her 
fMCcess in obtaining subscriptions for herself and daugh- 
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ter, and pleased with Granby for being also seen Id so 
proper a place, very graciously accosted him, and they 
talked together for several nninutes; during which time 
Caroline hung back, and turned away her head, as if to 
preclude the possibility of being addressed by him in her 
turn. 

Granby remarked this, and was hurt at it. He thought 
it argued more than indifference : it was something very 
like aversion : and, with a fickleness which perhaps is 
not altogether pnnatural, he wished to be again treated 
in the manner which he had thought lately so intolera- 
ble. This impression once received, and liis mind in 
consequence actually alive to every point in her beha- 
viour, he suffered nothing to escape him, watched her 
attentively throughout the evening, and saw and under* 
stood the reason of many of her little manoeuvres. One 
instance of avoidance on her part he particularly no- 
ticed. He was standing under the music gallery, lean- 
ing against one of the pillars, in conversation with a lady 
who was sitting there, when Caroline came up conduct- 
ed by Qourtenay, who was looking about for a seat for 
her. There was a vacant chair not far from Granby, 
— whose face was partially concealed by the pillar, so 
thatCarolrae in approaching, did not recognise him; 
and she was just going to accept it, when Granby, on 
hearing Courtenay^s voice, turned his head, and she saw 
that she was on the very point of subjecting herself to 
that which she so scrupulously wished to avoid. She 
hesitated, and hung back, and turning to Courtenay, said 
that she had rather pass onwards. '^ But you mentioned 
a seat, 1 thought,'^ said Courtenay, who was rather sur- 
prised at her now refusing what she seemed to wish a 
moment before,—" if you wish one, had not you better 
stay here ?" 

" Oh, no, not here?" said Caroline. 

" But why not here ?" said he, disappointed at finding 
that his chase for a chair was not yet to terminate. 

" I donU like sitting under the gallery,'^ said she, en- 
deavouring to give the colour of a reason to her refusal. 

" Then we will move of course," said Courtenay ; 
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'' but Tm afraid you will find there is not much choice 
of Sitting room. Granby,^' he added, addressing him, 
<* Cannot you use your powerful influence in persuading 
Miss Jermyn to stay where she is ?" 

Granby's only answer was a cold bow to Miss Jermyn, 
and^.a quick glance of displeasure at Courtenay. 

<' 1 hat is really an elegant bow," said the latter, on 
whom the look had been totally lost ; ^^ but I'm afraid 
your dumb oratory will not succeed." 

" I conclude you know what u^iU succeed,'' said Gran* 
by, in a low deep tone, with a scornful smile upon his 
lips. 

" Do 1 ?" said Courtenay, quite unconscious of the 
real meaning of Granby's words; and, was turning his 
head with a smile on his countenance, to say something 
sportive to Miss Jermyn, when she eagerly interrupted 
him, by expressing a wish to join herparty. 

"Do you see Ihem ?" Courtenay mquired. 

" Not at this moment," said she. 

" Nor I," said Courtenay, looking round. " Granby," 
he added, appealing to him again with provoking pertf- 
nacity, " we know you for a quick-sighted persbn — we 
are sure you can tell us where Lady Jermyn is ?" * 

" I believe 1 can see some things," said Granby, not 
noticing the latter part of Jiis sentence, and prudently 
discharging his rising indignation through the safety valve 
of sarcasm. 

" Some things .^" Said Courtenay, with a careless 
laugh. " We want you to see some persons now — ^and 
we will kindly dispense with all the rest, if you will only 
find out Lady Jermyn. Miss Jermyn, will you help me 
to bribe Granby to exert himself in your service, by 
some pretty compliment to his discernment ?" 

Caroline was excessively distressed at this unlucky- 
speech. The colour mounted instantly to her temples, 
and she vainly endeavoured to conceal it with her fan. 
Granby, who stood keenly regarding them, with a stub- 
born air of indignant defiance, understood full well the 
cause. But Courtenay had no clue to guide him, and 
consequently received no other impression than .that 
Miss Jermyn was sufifering from the heat of the room. 
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" I beg your pardon,'' said he, '^ for stopping here — I 
am sure you find this place too hot* Tell me where 
you would like to go." 

" Any wiiere for air — towards the door, or that open 
window,'' said she, in a faint voice ; and she leaned lan- 
guidly (fondly, as it seemed totjranby,) upon Courte- 
nay's arm, as she moved away. 

If a look could stab, Granby's at that moment had 
been fatal. A quick review of the past scene was^lmost 
too much for his endurance. Word passed on word, in 
bis recollection, look on look, gesture on gesture, till he 
had hastily accumulated an aggravated map of injury, 
and his heart swelled at the retrospect, almost to burst- 
ing. To have the estranged object of his afiections 
paraded before him, by the insulting rival whom he had 
once called friend ; purposely detained to display her 
aversion, and gall him by her presence ; and then, as if 
this were not enough, to be made the sport of his perse- 
cutor — to be ga}ly and triumphantly bantered with all 
the affection of friendly familiarity, and to be goaded 
into frenzy, by insidious words of double meaning! A 
fearful chaos of strong passions struggled in. his breast 
for mastery; but he reniembered the place in which he 
was, and the observation fVhich would soon be attracted 
by the exhibition of feelings, so little consonant with the 
scene around him ; and with a violent effort he sup- 
pressed all outward symptoms of emotion. He was ex- 
ternally calm : but the fire within only burned the fiercer, 
for this attempt to smother it in its. rage ; and he soon 
found, that next to the possession of such ngoni^pig fed^ 
ings, there is no torture equal to that which is P|pduced 
by the necessity of concealing them. ^ 

Granby was in no humour to philosophize, or he Alight 
now havGrreflccted how much the real enchantment of 
a scene is dependent upon the sentiments with which 
we view it. He was placed in the midst of one of the 
most brilliant, and captivating, to a youthful eye, that 
London could afford ; and yet in his heart he wgild 
that moment have preferred the gloomiest desert, xhe 
present spectacle floated before him like a feverisi} halfi; 
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waking dream, from which, in vain, he strove to roase 
himself. Every object that was around him, all he saw, 
and all he heard, was shaded with a gloomy tint ; the 
lively music was a senseless jingle ; the brilliant light 
seemed cold and livid ; the gayety of the dance was im- 
pertinent and unfeeling ; every look appeared directed 
towards him alone, with an air of scrutiny ; every smile 
seefDed pointed with derision ; and the light gay laiigh 
which^ught his ear, rang only with the fancied tone 
dfmdwryand insult. 

His-.muation was intolerable; and yet, he felt as it 
were, Vooted to the spot, without the power of escaping 
from a scene that was so displeasing. All at once, 
however, the spell was broken, and he began to wonder 
at his folly in condemning himself to an useless penance. 
He, therefore, prepared to quit the ball room, and 
edged his way with all possible expedition towards the 
door. When he had almost reached it, he saw before 
him at a short distance, Caroline and Courtenay, who 
were pursuing the same course. At this moment, 
Caroline looked back and saw him — her head was 
turned away again in an instant, and he thought she 
appeared to quicken her pace. ^'Does she think,'' 
said he to himself, ^Mhat I am following her? no, the 
time for that is past-— she shall soon be undeceived,'' 
and he walked back again up the room, and forced his 
way into the midst of the circle surrounding a party of 
waltzers. He neither knew nor cared who were near 
him: nor did he even see the twirlineco"'^''*'' •** '^-^-» 

" __,_^— ^^"iO'uc lOORing. 

*' JiflPGranby, don't you waltz ?" wds at length asked 
by a^male voice that he thought he knew ; and 
turnii^ round to answer the question, he found Lady 
Jermyn at his elbow.v His answer was, thi^ he some- 
times^ waltzed, but that ht had no intentioi^T doing so 
that ni^ht. 

^Mt IS a pretty, elegant dance," said Lady Jermyn, 
^^^rticnlarly when th^y go round smoothly, and the 
gSRiemen don't stick their elbows ^out. It ia.^ pity 
there's na variety in it — I dont let Caroline waltz — 
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indeed she does not wish it herself. Some people 
think it not correct — what is the opinion of jou gentle- 
men? for you know you ought to be great authority in 
these cases." 

^* I really hardly know how to hazard an opinion on 
a point so much disputed,^' said Granby, successfully 
endeavouring to regain composure, and glad of an op- 
portunity to divert his thouglits by conversing on a sub- 
ject which had no possible connexion with his late in- 
quietude. ^^ It seems to me that no precise rule of 
correctness or incorrectness can belaid down, that shall 
equally apply to every person. It is very much a matter 
of feeling. Those who engage in ii with their scruples 
still unsatisfied, act I think improperly ; and I must con- 
fess that i never like waltzing with any lady that is prud^ 
ish about it. If she is doubtful whether she does right 
in waltzing, she certainly ought not to waltz at all.'' 

*' Certainly — Mr. Granby — certainly — your opinion 
coincides exactly with my own. That is just what I 
have always said. Waltz or not, 1 say to people, just 
as you please ; I draw no line, I tell them ; 1 never 
like to be censorious. But, by the bye, can you tell 
me where my daughter is ?" 

" I believe Miss Jermyn is somewhere near the 
door." -- 

• 

" Dear — I dare say she is looking for me — Mr. Gran- 
by — you are not dancing — perhaps— might 1 take the 
liberty — perhaps you would have the goodness to step 
to her, and tell her where she may find me." 

The blood rushed into Granby's face at this unex- 
pected request. He could give utterance (o no reply, 
and only bowed his head partly in token of assent, and 
partly to conceal the surprise and embarrassment which 
he was sure must be perceptible. He did conceal it 
from Lady Jermyn, — whose attention was at that in* 
slant diverted to another person; a person by whom 
the embarrassment of Granby was not unobserved, but 
by whom, nevertheless, it was mistaken for the fiush of 
pleasure. That other person was Mr. Trebeck. He 
was one of the waltzers, and had stopped designedly 
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with his partner before the place T^bere Granbj and 
Lady Jertnyn were standing, and had overheard the 
few last words which passed between them. He turn- 
ed half round to watch their effect, and saw what has 
already been described. 

Lady Jermyn had throughout the evening been inde* 
fatigably labouring to regain her former intimacy with 
this fashionable personage, of whose high claims to 
her respect she had never been so fully sensible as now 
that ^he beheld him in his true arena* Bui, alas ! 
these laudable endeavours had not been eminently 
successful* Once when she found him standing near 
her, she had manoeuvred for the honour of his arm to 
conduct her throiigh the crowd, and threw out many 
ingenious fears on the difficulty of reaching the other 
end of the room. But Trebeck bad the skill to assume 
' a perfect want of comprehension, whenever it suited 
him to do so. This he now performed so well, that 
she actually believed he did not understand her, and 
was just preparing to sumn^on courage, and ask him 
boldly to be her escort, when he, 'who had anticipated 
what was coming, prevented her by a timely retreat. 
At another tin)e, when Caroline was disengaged, she 
threw out to another lady, in Trebeck's hearing, many 
pertinent observations touching her daughter's love of 
dancing,^— which, being afldressed to a female auditor 
who had bo sons of her own, could not appear like 
begging for a partner. Trebeck both heard and un« 
derstood ; but he was firm to his principles, and did 
not commit himself by an offeror his services; and 
was secretly amused at what he thought thd" ignorant 
presumption of Lady Jermyn's ei^ectations. Here, 
in the very focus of fashion, so to condescend ! It 
was impossible, be thought ; and he was half inclined 
to teach her Ladyship a lesson of prudence and hu-^ 
mility. But policy restra'ined him from exhibiting any 
marked neglect ; and though in the midst of the ball 
room at Almack's, he could not conveniently be very 
intimate, yet mere civility was safe for him, and might 
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be satis&ctory to her, and to this be determined to 
confine himself* 

But we must return to Henry Granby, who walked 
away on receiving his chaise from Lady Jermyn, with 
feelings of no enviable kiad. To be thus forced, 
throQgh bis own act, into that which he manoeuvred to 
avoid, was galling in the extreme ; and the colour of 
shame and vexation which glowed in his cheek, did not 
very quickly leave it. The message too, was trivial, 
and might be supposed to be self-sought, or even in- 
vented; and this was another mortifying thought*' In 
short, he found that the more be considered it, the 
worse it seemed; and that if he gave much time for 
reflection, he should not be able to deliver it at all. 
He, therefore, sought ou^. Caroline and' Courtenay, 
caught sight of them, summoned all the coolness be 
was master of, and walked towards them in that quick, 
dirfsct, decided manner, which should show at once 
that he had something to communicate. 

Caroline's heart beat quick as he ap4>roached ; for 
from the empressement of his manner, she anticipated 
the request of her hand for a dance, or at any rate a 
long codversation, which to her, under present circum- 
stances, must necessarily be a painful one. She was, 
therefore, considerably surprised, when Granby, with 
a ghastly effort at composure, merely said, in his cold- 
est dryest tone, *' Miss Jermyn, Lady Jermyn has de* 
sired me to tell you, that you will find her towards the 
middle of the room, on the right hand side, near the 
waltzers*"—- So saying, he walked on, passed hastily 
through the doors, and in a few seconds was on the 
pavement of King-street. 

He bad indeed passed a painful evening* The only 
gratifying circumstance that presented itself in the re- 
trospect, was the increased cordiality of manner which 
bad been displayed by Lady Jermyn* Yet even this 
came coupled with a regret, that such a testimony of 
returning kindness should have appeared at a time when, 
tbroush the estrangement of the daughter, he began to 
lose almost his only motive for desiring it. But rad be 
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known the real eause of this change of manner in Lady 
Jermyn, both the pleasure and regret would have been 
sensibly diminished. 

Never were two apparently opposing (acts more nearly 
connected, than Caroline^ coldness and her mother's 
cordiality. The shrewd, observant eye of the latter, 
had seen with secret satisfaction the recent diversion of 
Henry^s attentions, and the consequent effect upon her 
daughter's mind. She herself was half persuaded, 
especially after the adventure of the picture, that these 
attentions to Miss Darrell did mean something: but 
whether they did or not, at any rate Granby became no 
longer formidable, in the only point of view in which she 
had lately been accustomed to regard him. She there- 
fore thought that it was now safe to pave the way, by 
little civilities, towards a resumption of their former 
footing. She had also additional reasons, of a minor 
description, for accosting him graciously at Almack's ; 
for she was pleased to find a relation of the family on so 
good a footing in fashionable society ; and she also found, 
to her mortification, that her own acquaintance in this 
select assemblage was rather limited ; and being always 
possessed with a beaoin de parUr, she was glad to ex- 
cbangj^ a few words with a young man who appeared to 
be so well received. 
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CHAPTER XXFIII. 

• 

For whatioerer good bj any said 

Or done, she heard| she would 8ti:ai|ht-wues mvent 
How to d^rave, or slanderously upbraid, 

Or to miscaDnsitrae of a man's intent. 
And torn to iU the thing that well was meant. 

Therefore she used often to resort 
To common hannts, and eompaniea frequent, 

To track what any one dia good report, 
To blot the same with blame, or wrest in wicked sort. 

Andif that any illshe heard of any, 
She would it eke, and make it worse by telling. 

And take great joy to publish it to many, 
That erery matter worse was for her meUuig. 

Her name waB bight detraction. — Spensbr. 

Since the first iutroductiop at Mrs. Henlej^s, Granby 
had seen very little of Trebeck. That gentienian was 
not a person to be 'seen every where. No one knew 
better where and when he ought to show himself; and 
he bad a laudable horror of making himself cheap in the 
eyes of the world, by too. frequent exhibitions of bis 
distinguished self, dranby had therefore only been 
nodded to once or twice in public ; and nothing had 
passed between them that deserved the name of con- 
versation. He had paid him, however, the high com- 
pliment of a call ; for one H/iy, Oii Gf&nby's return to 
dress, aft^; Jiiy'mg gone out earlier tha:, uSU::!-, tz fOUP.d 
on his table a scrap torn off the back of a letter, with 
Trebeck's name and address in pencil, which his ser- 
vant told him was left by a gentleman, who stopped at 
the door in a cabriolet, and who found, upon search, 
that he had no card. The aforesaid scrap, as it could 
not serve to decorate his card-rack, (a destination which 
Trebeck, doubtless, wished to avoid,) Granby, after 
taking a note of the address, committed to the flames. 
He returned the visit the following day, but Trebeck 
was '^ not at home ;'' and this is pretty nearly all th^t 
hitherto had passed between them. 

Two days after the above scenes at Almack's, as 
Granby was loitering towards home, a shower of rain 
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came on, and he was just quickening his pace, when a 
cabriolet, which was driving past him, drew op near the 
flags, and he heard himself called to by name* It was 
Mr. Trebeck. 

" Granby, you'll be wet," said Trebeck, " we seem 
to be going the same way — will you get in?" 

Granby was gratified by the civility ; but as it was 
very unexpected, hesitated about accepting it. 
. " Come in—- quick, will you — my horse wont stand," 
said Trebeck, putting out his hand, and helping him 
hastily into the cabriolet ; ^^and now let me ask you, 
where are you going ?" 

" Home — to Mount-street," said Granby. 

" Are you in any hurry ?" 

« Not in the least." 

^' Tbea perhaps youMl excuse me, if I take you a little 
round — I have a few cards to leave here and there — I 
shall not get out^ — there will be little or no delay." 

On they drove — Trebeck talking all the while very 
gayly and amusingly, and entertaining his companion 
with a good deal of select scandal of the newest descrip- 
tion. He then entered into much light pleasantry on 
matrimonial topics ; ironically lamented the fashionable 
prevalence of celibacy ; and mentioned a good many of 
his acquaintance, who decidedly were not marrying 
men. Among these he named Lord Chesterton. 

^ i thcughl," said Granby, " there was a report that 
Lord Chesterton was going to be married." 

*' Oh !" said Trebeck, smiling—" what, to Miss Jer- 
myn ? So there was — but there was nothing in that — 
at least nothing serious^ I can assure you — I saw the 
whole of that affair — it. certainly began in a pro- 
mising mani^cr — but there was no little trifling in the 
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" You think there was ?" said Granby inquiringly. 

" Undoubtedly — and it was very natural." 

*' But very unworthy," said Granby. " I should 

not have thought Lord Chesterton would have acted 

such a partt" 
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" Lord Chesterton !" said Trebeck. " It was not 
he — it was the ladj that trifled." 

^' Indeed P' said Granby, with undisguisable surprise. 
^' Birt how can Miss Jermyn be accused of trifling, 
if she never gave^ Lord Chesterton any encourage* 
inent ?" 

" If !'^ said Trebeck — ''Ay, I grant you — but sup- 
pose she did.'' 

Granby was about to express his doubts with con- 
siderable warmth, but prudence checked his tongue. 

Trebeck carelessly proceeded. '^ Ay, there she did 
not judge amiss. Chesterton was worth encourage- 
ment. Old Banbury, the father, has thirty thousand a 
year at least. Mamma had probably drilled her a little 
— and I don't know whether she might not have caught 
him, if she had gone on as prudently as she began ; 
but she is not sufficiently practised yet." 

" Do you think then,'' said Granby, with suppressed 
emotion, ''that she is likely to become one of your 
mere establishment-seekers ?" 

" Faith !" said Trebeck, " (hat s more than I can 
tell — I have hardly seen enough of her to know. How- 
ever, she seemed to me to promise fairly. But in 
fact," pursued he, in a more confidential tone^" Ches- 
terton, though very desirably as a husband for those rt 
who are seeking for rank and fortune, is terribly heavy 
as a suitor — he brings up such a long battering train of 
clumsy, round-about speeches. He has none of your 
soft, sly, sentimental small shot. That is the attack 
the ladies prefer. They like to be pelted with sugar 

Slums, as we used to do at Rome, in the Carnival, 
fo-^poor Chesterton ! — ha-ha-ha — she really used , 
him rather ill." 

'* How so ?" said Granby, as calmly as he could. 
" Why, girls will be girls. They like admiration, as 
you and I know; and this Miss Jermyn liked a little 
more, or rather^ liked it better served up, than Ches- 
terton, poor fellow, had the means to afford. She is a 
little bit of a monopolist into the bargain* She was 
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not content at Hemingsworth .without grasping at sub- 
stance and shadow too.'^ 

^^ 1 don't understand you exactly,^' saiS Granby. 

" Don't you ? Well then, Chesterton was the sub- 
stance, and the\s^adow was — ^your humble servant." 

^'You?'' exclaimed Granby, utterly confounded at 
this unexpected piece of intelligence* 

Trebeck marked bis perplexity with a smile* ^^ Even 
],'' he added, with a humorous air of mock humility; 
'^ and I had excellent sport I assure you* There is 
nothing better than a little foolery, when one is shut 
up with a party in the country ; and this Miss Jennyn 
was just the girl ; and then she Ipokedl all the while so 
quiet and demure, that, faith! you would never have 
suspected it. That was what amused me most. I 
really had some excellent scenes. 1 was in the house 
with them for a week or more, it was a very passable 
entertainment.'' 

Granby strongly compressed his lips, as if to restrain 
the keen retort which burned for utterance on bis 
tongue. " What !" thought he, " had Caroline — ^his 
Caroline — been the sport, the toy of this heartless cox- 
comb !" and he felt as if he almost longed to kick Tre- 
beck out of Ihe vehicle. 'However, mastering his in- 
^dignant feelings, he calmly observed that he never 
could have suspected Miss Jermyn's character such as 
Mr. Trebeck bad described. 

"What! then you are acquainted with her!" said 
Trebeck. 

*' I have known the family for some time," replied 
Granby, half angry with himself as he said it, for hav- 
ing stodped to make so indirect an answer. 

" But she is so young,'l pursued Trebeck, " that you 
could hardly have known her but as a child. There is 
no telling what girls are, till thev are pajst the bread- 
and-butter age, and fairly out* They then pass at once 
into a completely diiTerent sort of life. It often makes 
an amazing change in them." 

Granby felt that all this might be very true, and he 
smothered a sigh and remained silent. Trebeck went 
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on talking with the same gay, rattling, easy indifference, 
— steering liis cabriolet very dexterously through the 
variotts obstacles of a crowded street, and seeming to 
think as much of his driving as of the subject on which 
he was talking. 

^^ I believe/' said he, ^^ I should have had rather a 
dull week. at Daventry House, if it had not been for 
Chesterton and his intended ; though, really, it , was 
rather a shame to use poor Chesterton as we did. You 
can have no idea of our little cabals and manoeuvres to 
avoid him and keep him at bay. I believe she thought 
he was rather too cold and indifferent, and that it might 
be useful to play off a rival.'' 

Granby here made a gesture of impatience. 

^* But however that might be," pursued Trebeck^ 
" we soon arrived at an excellent mutual understand- 
ing* 1 never thought, at first, that she would have 
come to it so readily. We had such schemes and 
counter-schemes, and plot and confidences, and such 
charming little mysteries about nothing ! and then we 
had odr secret signals ; for we ingeniously contrived, 
when we did not wish to be understood by the. rest of 
the company, to carry on communication by signs. 
We found it the easiest thing in the world. Shf talks 
uncommonly well with her fingers." ^ 

Granby knew that she did ; for it was an art which 
formerly he had often for amusement practised with 
her. He was seriously grieved at this confirmation of 
the accuracy of Trebeck's statement. 

^^ You'Cannot conceive," pursued Trebeck, watching 
the workings of his companion's countenance, with 
much of that cool philosophic spirit with which the 
great Spalianzani humanely marked the progress of 
dissection in a live duck — ^' You cannot conceive on 
what confidential terms we were. 1 believe she thought 
I meant something ; but 1 hope she is undeceived by 
this time. You know it would never do, here in town, 
to be playing the fdol with a country Miss." 

Every one of these words was a stab to Granby. 
^' Mr* Trebeck," he exclaimed in a tone of indigna- 
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tion, which, though be contriTed to moderate, he eould 
not altogether repress-^'' Mr, Trebeck ! these impu- 
tatioijg — " and here he checked himself, for be saw 
that it was in vain to question statements which he bad 
no means of contradicting, and that his zeal in Caro* 
line's cause was urging him beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence. * 

^Mmputation^r' said Trebeck, looking him full in 
the face, with a good humoured air of astonishment. 
^^ What ar€ you talking about? Were you actually 

foing to «nter the lists in defence of this Miss Jermyn ? 
?hy what a Quixote you must be ! You will find very 
few in these degenerate days who are worthy even to 
be your Squire* Besides, yon are choosing an unfortu- 
nate cause for your coup d^essai ^ Cor Mies Jermyn.is 
no distressed damsel, I assure you, who requires the 
services of a volunteer knight, but one who can provide 
protectors for herself; ay, and a protector for life, if 1 
am not mistaken." 

Granby could bear this no longer. " Fil not trouble 
you to take me farther,'' said he, as they drove Into 
Berkeley-square. "^ 

^^ No trouble at all," said Trebeck ; '^ I'm going up 
ihe Square, and by Mount-street. I'll take yoti on 
with a great deal of pleasure. But now as to these 
imputation^,! Granby, which somehow or other you 
seem to think so much about,— ;upon my honour, I 
never cast any imputations, or meant to do so. What 
did I say ? Nothing, I'm sure, that meant any harm* 
Miss Jermyn is a very nice, good humoured sort of 
girl, and has only that one little foible — ^a love of at- 
tracting and receiving attentions ; and you know, Gran* 
by, we men are not often disposed to quarrel with ihai^ 
Faith ! I believe for my own part I liked her all the 
better for it. But for that little interesting weak point, 
she wonldx have been rather a stupid sort of person. 
Every body has their cote rtcftcti/e, if you can but find 
it out ; and they are always pleasanter, to my mind, 
after you have discovered it: and so it was with this 
Miss Jermyn." 
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Granby^s forbearance was now exhausted ; but it 
luckily happened that his drive terminated 9t the same 
instant. They were now at the beginning of Mount* 
street, and with a very brief and cold expression of his 
thanks, he desired to be set down. He^ received Tre- 
b^ck^s friendly shake of the hand, with somewhat of 
that shudder of abhorrence with which he would have 
stroked the back of a toad — leapt eagerly out of the 
cabriolet — and, without bestowing another look on it 
or its possessor, walked at a quick pace towards his 
lodgings; while Trebeck, after drawing on his glove, 
drove triumphantly up Davies-street. 
. It will probably be evident to our readers, that the 
conduct of this gentleman, with regard to Granby, had 
in no respect been actuated either by good nature, or 
mere caprice. Those, of his acquaintance who knew 
him best could safely say that he never acted without 
a motive ; nor in this instance had he departed from ' 
his usual rule; for since bin introduction to our hero, 
nothing that he bad said or done, had been said or done; 
without design. As he had not yet solved his doubts ' 
with respect to Miss Jermyn's future inheritance, so 
neither did he relinquish the plans of copquest which 
he had formed. Aware that he possessed no hold on 
her afiections, it was his first object to keep all rivals 
at a distance, till he had satisfied himself whether she 
were really worth the winning. Of these rivals, the 
chief, perhaps the only one whose influence he had 
cause to fear, he firmly believed to be Henry Granby. 
Under this iuipression he sought an introduction, in 
order that he might thereby h^ve it in his power to 
examine more narrowly the terms they were upoti, 
and step in, should occadon require, to widen the ex-^ 
isting breach. From what he had at first seen, he flat- 
tered himself that Lady Jermyn would work so in^' 
. dustriously against Granby, that there would be little 
occasion for his interference. In this persuasion ho 
remained till a few nights back — when, while waltzing 
at Aimack's, he^aw, to his dismay and surprise, Lady 
Jermyn and Henry Granby apparently engaged in cIosq 
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and friendly conversation. He came near them, ai we 
have .already mentioned, and heard with increased 
astonishment, Lady Jermyn despatch Granby on a 
message to her daughter. * It-was t>lain, therefore, that 
Granby had in some way or other made his peace, and 
his own hopes of co-operation from her Ladyship were 
utterly at an end ; and, consequently, it was time that 
he should now begin to depend on his own resources. 

Under th^'se new circumstances, it struck Trebecfc, 
that in no way could he better effect his purpose, than 
by instilling jealousy and distrust into the mind of bis 
rival. He was also conscious that, to the feelings of 
a lover, no faults are so little venial in the object of 
his affections, as fickleness of heart; and an overween- 
ing desire for the admiration of others. The accusa- 
tions, too, which imply these faults, are generally of a 
vague description, and therefore less dangerous to the 
accuser. An artful misrepresentation of circumstances 
which had passed at Hemingsworth, would not only 
enable him to affix these stigmas, but even should 
Granby (which was very unlikely) repeat these calum- 
nies to Caroline, it would be no very easy matter for 
her to clear herself in the eyes of her jealous and sus* 
picious [over. With these views he went to obtstin an 
interview with Granby, and was on his road to call 
upon him, when accident threw in his way an oppor- 
tunity for a tite^d'tite — ^of which, as we have seen, he 
promptly availed himself. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I iQiiiBliiiiefl do believe, and tonetiiiieB db not, 
Ai UioM Uiat fear Uiey hope, and know tiiey fiear. 

, As T0I7 LIKE IT. 

Thb prevailing feeling with which Granby parted 
from Trebeck, was indignation against that personi^e. 
But this feeling gradually subsided, and was painfully 
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succeeded by increasing distrust of the. object of- his 
calumnies. He tried to view in various lights the con- 
duct of Trebeck, and recalled bis looks and words with 
scrupulous fidelity. Bat in all these he saw no ground 
for suspecting the truth of his representations. , Nothing 
arose that could aid him to repel them, but his previious 
confidence in Caroline — a confidence which now tot- 
tered. It seemed to him imposeible that Trebeck should 
have spoken from design*. What object could he hate 
in view ? And could h^ even be supposed to have an 
t>bject, his air of frank unguarded ease would certainly 
have removed suspicion. Was it vanity that made him 
speak ? This also was improbable* It was not likely 
that Trebeck should pluaie himself on having attracted 
the girlish admiration of one who, however charming, 
was so little kown in fashionable circles. Did he bear 
ill will to Caroline ? By no means : — on the contrary, 
he seemed disposed to palliate her faults, and candidly 
acknowledt^ed his own participation in her offence. * 
And then, the specific fact he mentioned—- the manual 
conversation — assuredly he would never dare to invent 
this ; and it was plain that something of the kind had oc- 
curred, by bis having known that she could practise it. 

There was also, apparently, a sad confirmation of the 
truth of what Trebeck had hinted, in the recent beha-r 
viour of Caroline to himself. To what 'could her change 
be so easily attributed, as to fickleness and coquetry ? 
The strength of the probability seamed to increase .the 
longer be considered it : and he soon worked himself 
up to a melancholy persuasion of the correctness of his 
suspicions. 

Happily it was now probable that these doubts would 
soon be solved. An opportunity was presented, such 
as he had never hitherto possessed ; for he had received 
and accepted an invitation from Mrs. Dormer, to meet 
the Jermyns on the morrow at dinner. 

With an anxious and a beating heart did Granby 
repair to Mrs. Dormer's. He halfrwondere*! at himi* 
self for feeling so much on this occasion, after the em^^ 
barrassments of an interview had been so smoothed by 
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frequent meetings. Bot he bad never biiberto gone 
into society with soeh ft positive certatoty of eacooD- 
tering them ; nor in the crowded parties in which be 
«aw them, had he ever been thrown into sticb dose 
communication as he most now/ necessarily expect. 
He thought too, with some uneasiness, of Mrs* iDor* 
mer^s ignorance of the coolness that existed, and be 
dreaded some, unlucky confre/emp», which might throw 
confusion over all the party, ^ever, though Hot ba« 
bitualiy a coxcomb, was he more solicitous about bis 
appearance; and never felt more disposed to quar^ 
rel with his tailor^s handy work, or his own adjustment 
of a cravat. 

Arrived at Mrs. Dormer's, he found the Jermyn 
family already there ; and now he felt that the trial 
was really come ; especially as he met Sir Thomas 
Jermyn, iii this instance, for the first time since their 
coolness. He had prepared himself for a cold recep*' 
tion ; but was agreeably relieved from his fears, by 
seeing that gentleman step forward^ and civilly and> 
promptly shave him by the hand ; while Lady Jermyn 
greeted him with the same gracious smile which she 
had ventured to bestow a few nights before. 

He was gratified by these attentions, and his spirits 
were proportionably raised. Dinner was announced ; 
and he then offered his arm to Caroline, and occupied 
a seat next to her — wondering at the same time not a 
little, at the situation in which he found himself. 
Placed by her, he exerted himself to -entertain ber,,^ 
and behaving as if nothing />aHtcti/ar had ever occurred, 
he talked cheerfully of their common acquaintance, 
the scenes in which they had lately met, and various 
topics of the day. 

But in this strain he was not long able to proceed. 
Caroline gave him no encouragement to talk to her ; 
heard what he said always with coldness, if not occa- 
sionally with an air of impatience ; returned mere 
answers to his questions, and turned away whenever a 
4»ause permitted her, and addressed herself to an el- 
disriy gentleman on the other side, whose powers of 
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entertainment Granbjr considered, and with justice, to 
be very inferior to his own. 

Thus repulsed, he soon became silent, and as the 
insinuations of Trebeck were recalled to his mind, he 
was inclined to think that their truth watf not altogether 
improbable. He then half formed an aagrjr resolution^ 
not to bestow upon- her another word during the rest 
of that evening. But he soon recalled his purpose, 
and qoestioned himself in what respect he had ever 
given cause of offence sufficient to produce such mark- 
ed aversion. Except the original ground of quarrel 
with the family, he could think only of his attentions 
to Miss Darrell, as likely to have produced so serious a 
change ; and it sensibly soothed his ire to imagine that 
jealousy might be the cause. He therefore began to 
talk to her again, and brought round the conversation 
as naturally as he could to Miss Darrell. At first the 
mention of that name evidently excited Caroline's at- 
tention ; but as he proceeded to speak of her in a care- 
less, though satirical manner, which was certainly well 
calculated to dispel all jealousy, the cold indifTerence 
returned, the eye even seemed to darken with dis« 
pleasure, and an air of disdain was visible on her coun* 
tenance. 

Granby, heedless of these symptoms, proceeded with 
his topic, and while he spoke of Miss Darrell as better 
fitted for the meridian of a ball room, than the quiet 
intercourse of domestic life-'— as one wbo was not a 
marriageable person, and of whose society heshoulcfsodn 
be tired — he looked at Caroline to mark the effect of what 
he said, and he saw only, in the place of pleasure, a 
scornful smile of proud contempt. He instantly stopped 
short, stung with the idea that she doubted the sincerity 
of his expressions ; and was still more provoked when 
she turned away her head, as if she had heard enough 
of that subject, and again entared into conversation 
with the gentleman on the other side. 

But his curiosity was still alive, and considering that 
reflection might have pleaded for him in Caroline's 
breast, he, after a long protracted silence, again en» 
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deavoured to converse* But his success was how less 
flattering than before,' and her disinclination to answer, 
of^ even listen to. him, became so evident, that he 
resigned the attempt in anger and despair. 

Meanwhile Sir Thomas and Lady Jermjn had been 
very gracious in their manner, as if resolved to^ make 
up the deficiencies of favourable feeUng exhibited by 
their daughter. After the ladies had retired, the former 
became exceedingly conversible— -addressing himself 
particularly to Henry, inquiring kindly after many of 
hi3 friends, and treating him, at last, with a full ex^osi- 
{ion of his political opinions. 

"Egad, Sir," said he, *' people may say what they 
please, but the country is in a bad state. People may 
talk of peace. Sir, and prosperity, and increasing 
manufactures, and commercial relations, and this^and 
that, and the other ^ but we are in a very ticklish con* 
dition. Why only look at our population — see how 
frightfully that is increasing — ^and what are we to dp 
with the surplus ? And look at; the random schemes 
afloat — their loans,and their companies, and whatnot, 
and one thing or another. Sir, they actually don^t 
care what they do with their money, now-a-days.'* 

" Then you don't regard a spirit of speculation as a 
sign of national prosperity?" said an old gentleman, 
who sat near him* 

" I don't know whether it is a sign of national pros- 
perity," said the Baronet ; ^' but it is a sign ojf what I 
have often said, that many people are great fools." 
' "A vcryjusf remark," said the other, "and a very 
comprehensive one." 

" And, then," pursued the Baronet, " only consider 
the shoals of people who go and spend their money 
abroad — what a drain that must be upon the capital of 
the country ? And then look at foreign nations*— -see bow 
prosp^ous they are becoming. For my part, I don't 
like to croak, but depend upon it they are growing too 
strong for us." 

" As long as we remain at peace,'' said Granby, " I 
should think i\ were for the benefit of a commercial 
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QatiM, like our own, to be rarrobnded by wealthy cus- 
tomers." 

*VAh, Sir, you are young and saiFiguine," said ^he 
Baronet ; '^ but, take my word for it, we are going 
wrong in many respects* -^ Only look at our great towns 
—^uninhabi table from »nfioke, as 1 have beeii informed 
by a' Member of our Mouse* Eedect too, on the dread- 
ful increase of poachers. Sir, within my memory, 
poaching has inereased-^l can hardly tell how much." 

^^ Has it increased," said Granby, '^ in a greater pro« 
portion than game." 

^^Oh ! God knows — ^but, whether or not, it is a shock- 
ing sign of the times. Ahd, then, taxation, Gentlemen,^ 
taxation; — think of that — think how they grind us — 
think of those assessed taxes. 1 spoke my mind, the 
ether day, to a friend in office, Dick Durnley, brother 
of Sir Joseph. He has got a place in the treasury. 
We had a little talk on this very subject. * Why, Dick,' 
said 1, ^ what are you folks in office thinking of« that 
you don't come forward handsomely, and relieve us 
gentlemen, by taking off those cursed taxes ?' Dick 
saki something (I forget exactly what) about relief 
elsewhere, affd promoting the interest o^ commerce. 
' Commerce !' said I, ^ never talk to me of commerce. 
Rememberthe saying of the great Wyndham—* Perish 
our const! ^ pshaw ! what is it ? ' Perish our com- 
merce, let our constitution live!' " 

" It is fortunate," said Granby, ** we are not yet re- 
duced to that terrible alternative." 

** Egad, it is," said Sir Thomas. " Wei), Sir, my 
friend Darnley had nothing to say in answer to this. 
He only nodded, and smiled — ^as if he would have satd 
something if he could. ^ Dick,' said I, ^ assisting 
commerce in your way is all a hum. Depend upon it 
you will assist it much better by leaving gentlemen 
more to spend. It is the circulation, Dick,' said I, ^ it 
IS the circulation that does the good. Why, only to 
give you myself as an instance — I vow to Heaven, if 
it was not for those confounded taxes, I should keep 
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an extra carriage, another helper, and two mdre saddle- 
horses.' " 

*^ Praj, Sir Thomas,'' said the old gentleman who 
had before spoken, ^' donU you generally vote with 
Ministers.'' 

"You are perfectly right — I do," said the Baronet; 
^* and I will let you into my reason for doing so. I 
think the people that are in are every bit as good as 
those who are ouf* Besides, the hands of the Ministry 
must be strengthened-— they must ^e strengthened, as I 
always say ; but. Sir, a sensible, straight-forward, clear- 
sighted man, is not on that account to shut his eyes to 
existiiig abuses." 

^' Neither on that^account, nor any other," said the 
elderly gentleman. >^ Far be it from me to advise it. 
But, by the bye, SiKThomas, i think I can help you to 
a few more existing abuses, to which you have not yet 
alluded. What think you of rotteiv boroughs ?" 

The Baronet shuffled uneasily in his chair; for he 
thought of his own fifteen constitnents. 

"Perhaps," pdrsued bis tormentor, "as you from 
personal experience are necessarily well acquainted 
with the subject, jou will tell us what can be said in 
their favour." 

Sir Thomas, ad his questioner expected, was not at 
that instant prepared for his defence, and looked rather 
blank at having the onus probandi thrown so suddenly 
upon his shoulders. 

" I see no great harm in them," was his happy reply. 
" Do you ?" appealing to Granby. 

" I see no great harm in then] either," said Granby; 
^^ and 1 think we may discover in th/^m at least this ad- 
vantage, that they aflbrd the means of entering Parlia- 
ment to many valuable and able men, who have neither 
the fortune nor the inclination to incur the trouble and 
expense necessary for encountering a contest, and ae** 
curing the representation of a free borough, or a popu- 
lous county." 

It is very rare that an appellee can, by the same 
expressions, give equal satisfaction to both parties ; 
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but such was Granby's happy lot. Sir Thomas Jermjn 
never doubted but that he alone was in Granby's mind, 
when be spoke of '^valuable and able men ;'' while the 
eyes of his opponent, who seized the words in an ironical 
acceptation, twinkled bright with sarcastic glee.^ 

'^ An excellent observation, Sir," said Sir Thomas 
Jermyn, in that emphatic tone of approval, which 
happily blends a compliment to the person addressed, 
with an assertion of the dignity of him who pays it. In 
fact, by this little unintentional flattery of the Baronet's 
vanity, Granby had begun to rise so high in his esteem, 
that with much apparent interest Sir Thomas Jermyn 
eomaienced an inquiry into his mode of spending his 
time in London ; regretted that he had seen so little of 
him 9 talked for a while, by way of preface, about- the 
new town house which he had lately purchased ; and 
concluded, as they walked up stairs from the dining 
room to join the ladies, by actually giving him his ad- 
dress, and saying that he should be at all times happy 
to see him whenever be would do him the favour to 
call. 

After so direct and flattering an overtur-c, which set 
at rest all anxious fears on the subject of reconciliation, 
it was natural that Granby should enter the drawing 
room with lightened spirits, and a diminished sense of 
Caroline's previous unkindness. This diffused an ani- 
mated gayety over his cpuntenistnce and manner,^hich 
however ingratiating in the eyes of most of the party 
present, had a contrary effect on the mind of Caroline, 
who regarded it as a proof of the slight in^uence upon 
his spirits which could now be produced by any exhi- 
bition of coldness in her. 

Granby, piqued by her previous conduct, was half 
resolved to stand'aloof. But he felt too happy in the 
returning friendship of her parents to retain this angry 
resolution long. He also was excited by no incon- 
siderable curiosity, to try the effect of his announce- 
ment of this new posture of affairs. But pride still 
fought within him ; and instead of freely giving way to 
the natural expression of his pleasurable feelings, he 
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asBumed an air of uncoDcern, and after some trivia) 
prefatory remarks about their recent change of resi- 
dence, careleislj introduced, as if scarce worthy to be 
mentioned, the interesting factof Sir Thomas Jermyn^s 
invitation, and his owa consequent intention of paying 
them an early visif. 

In conveying this inteUigence , he was very attentive 
to the manner in which it was received by Caroline ; 
and was instantly convinced, that at any rate it was not 
received with indifference. There was a slight, start 
of surprise, a momentary blush, a sudden quiver ^ the 
lip, and a quick withdrawal of the eyes, which indicated 
strong emotion ; but in all this there was no pleasure* 
The impression on the mind, however modified, was 
certainly of a painful nature ; and this conviction was 
to Granby so depressing, that he felt no courage^to 
prolong the conversation. 

A lofig and em barrassing pause ensued — -^each being too 
much occupied with their own distressing speculations, 
to find it easy to recur to ordinary topics. Fortunately, 
at this moment Mrs. Dormer came upi with a request 
to Caroline to try the instrument, and favour them 
with some music* Bolh felt internally grateful for this 
seasonable relief, and Caroline gladly and promptly 
complied, though her spirits were in a state little fitted 
for the enjoyment of such a recreat^ion* Granby did not 
immediately follow her, but hovered about for some 
time, in a sort of moody listlessness, and at length 
approached the piano*forte. 

Caroline after singing one of the national melodies, 
next selected the following beautiful French soi]g : — 

" Duu qii d€lure extreme, 
On Tent smyre ce qa'on aime : 
On Teut se Tenger \ 
On jure de chfl^ser ; 
On devient infidue ; 
On court de belle en beUe, 
Mais on rerient tQqjoars, 
A ses premiers ^amours." 

It is not often that much attention is paid to the 
words of a song; particularly French or Italian ones; 
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the greater part of mrhicb, indeed, would be found little 
worSij of that attention, even if we were disposed to 
pay it. In these the music is the object, while the 
words are only the insipid vehicle ; and it must be 
confessed, that most amalteur vocalists, whether ladies 
or gentlemen, considerably confine our attention to 
the former, by their absolutely unintelligible manner 
of pronouncing the latter. 

Fully impressed with this prevailing notion, that the 
words of the i^ong meant nothing, did Miss Jermyn 
begin to sing the romance above mentioned ; and not 
till she had nearly arrived at the end of the first stanza, 
did she make the discovery, that it not only meant 
something, but a something which very closely and "^ 
unpleasantly applied itself to the supposed defection 
of Henry Granby. And that she should sing it in "his 
presence, and as he might probably suppose, with a 
view of reproaching him with his past conduct, was a . 
reflection peculiarly distressing. The humiliation and 
indelicacy of such a step, were not to be incurred on 
any account. And then the flattering promise of re- 
turning love, contained in th6 two last lines ! How 
couM she venture to utter those t In truth she could 
not. The timewas past when she could feelingly have 
adopted their sentiments as her own ; and their present 
mockery was too severe. When she came to these, 
her voice faltered — she sang out of tune — blundered 
with the accompaniment-^coloured, hesitated, and at 
last tried, with bad success, to carry off her confusion 
under a forced laugh, — declaring that the song was too 
high for her. 

*' Had not you better try it, my love, in a lower key ?" 
said Lady Jermyn from the sofa, — never dreaming 
what the song was about. 

All keys were alike to Caroline, who said she could 
not sing the song that night, and eagerly turned over 
the leaf in search of something less pointedly applica- 
ble. Granby, meanwhile, who had noticed with sur- 
prise the abrupt termination of the last performance, 
was vainly pondering upon the caU6e«-*doubtful whether 
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it proceeded from mere inability in the performer to 
do what she considered proper justice to the song, or 
from any painful associations which it raised ; but be 
had been attending only to the music, and, consequently, 
as be could not satisfy himself as to the nature of these 
associations, he was inclined to attribute it to the former 
cause. 

Caroline now selected an Italian song, and haying 
first assured herself that the words contained no em- 
barrassing allusion, proceeded to sing it with increased 
confidence, and considerable taste and effect. Granby 
advanced nearer, and was prepared to express his ad- 
miration/; Lady Jermyn also came from the sofa to ber 
daughter's side. 

^' IVIy love,'' said she, as soon as it was over, ^^ is not 
that the song which Mr. Courtenay said he admired so 
much?" 

^^ Yes, it is, Mamma,^^ was Caroline's answer. 
The half-formed compliment died on Granby's lips, 
and he walked away towards the fire. But his evil 
stars prevailed^against him ; for Lady Jermyn faced 
about and pursued him thither, with the ipost unac- 
ceptable of all themes at that luckless moment — the 
praises of his friend Courtenay. Thus tormented, he 
meditated a departure, but Lady Jermyn was drawn 
off* by Mrs. Pormer, and at the same instant. Sir Thomas 
Jermyn began to talk to him, and precluded the inraie- 
diate possibility of escape. 

Caroline had left her music, and seated herself at a 
table apart, where she was turning over books and 
trinkets, with the listless, uninterested manner of one 
who strives to escape from her own thoughts, and 
grasps the more at entertainment from surrounding 
objects, in proportion as she is less capable of receiving 
it; 

Granby perceived this, and was again irresistibly 

tempted to engage her in conversation. There was a 

. mystery ^in her behaviour, which he resolved if possible 

to fathom; and he was also bent upon obtaining either 

refutation or confirmation of the remarks thrown out 
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by Trebeck* He therefore began by talking to her 
about that gentleman, and tried to draw from her some 
account of the visit to Flemings worth, and his behaviour 
there. Bat Caroline was very reserved, and in the 
little she did say respecting Trebeck, was evidently ill 
at ease, and could not bring herself to mention his 
name as if he was an indiflbrent person. 

Gr&nbj's suspicions now rapidly increased, and he 
persevered in prosecuting the topic. " Trebeck," 
said he at length, '^ is a clever, entertaining person, 
and one whom it would always be agreeable to have 
on the footing of a common acquaintance ; but intimacy 
would not be desirable. He is one whom I could not 
make my friend. He is one on whom 1 feel that I 
could never place reliance, and he is decidedly the last 
person in the world whom I should dare to treat as a 
confidant.'^ 

These words were uttered without any peculiar em- 
phasis or change of tone ; but his eye was intently fixed 
on Caroline, to mark the effect which they produced. 
The effect was but too visible : she cast a quick and 
hurried glance of fear and suspicion towards Granby 
as he spoke ; then hastily averted her eyes — turned 
slightly pale-r-and with a nervous gesture of haste, 
snatched up a miniature from the table, and pretended 
to be occupied in examining it ; while her wandering 
eye, tremulous hand, and quickened breath, evinced 
her state of agitation, and the complete abstraction 
of her mind from the object of her pretended contem* 
, plation.^ 

Granby saw it all— <rsaw too much for his own happi- 
ness* Flis worst suspicions were confirmed, and a me- 
lancholy conviction flashed upon his mind of the truth 
of what Trebeck had told him. Nay more, his imagi- 
nation caught at ideas which Trebeck had never ven- 
tured to insinuate, and he half admitted the fearful 
thought, that her peace of mind might have been 
^seriously affected by the insidious attentions of that 
mischievous and heartless person. If so, she Aight jffi.\ 
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he the vain coquet which Trebeck bad represented ; 
but her affectionB would be engaged, and she would be 
equally lost to him. 

As these distressing thoughts occurred, he gazed 
upon her with melancholy interest. But she had now 
recovered her self-pbssession, and her features, though 
serious, were composed ; till, ^s she raised her head, 
and encountered his grave and steadfast eye, they as- 
sumed a severe and to him inexplicable expression of 
indignant scorn. It was a scorn which arose from the 
sudden impression, that Granby had received intima- 
tions from Trebeck, of the suspected insecurity of her 
fortune, and that the decay of his former love (if such 
it how deserved to^be called) had sprung from merce- 
nary motives. Firm in conscious rectitude, she was 
also angry that h^ should have had the indelicacy to 
"pursue his inquiries, in such a tone of scrqtiny and 
suspicion. 

To Granby, these causes of her scorn were neces- 
sarily unknown. But in default of them, he had formed 
others for himself; and had hastily and passionately 
imputed her disdainful glance, to a contemptuous com- 
parison of his undistinguished self, with the far-falmed, 
fashionable, talented Trebeck. It was too much: 
with such an impression rankling in his bosom,lie could 
no longer endure her preseiice.^ He rose hastily, 
coldly wished her a good night, made his adieus to the 
rest of the circle, and retired. 

On his return home^ his eye fell on two cards for 
further engagement that night. But he was in no dispo- 
sition to enter into fresh gayeties. During the next two 
hours he paced up and down his own apartment, talk- 
ing sometimes half aloud, recalling all that recently 
occqrred, and gloomily meditating on its import. 
Caroline's manner troubled and perplexed him. There 
was much that he could not understand ; yet nothing 
that he could interpret favourably ; and the pains of 
uncertainty were not in this instance alleviated by 
hop<».,|i It was mortifying to perceive that jealousy had 
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no place among the angry feelings with which she re- 
regarded him. His abjuration of Miss Darrell had 
been coldly, nay, even contemptuously received, and 
no happy change of demeanour folio wed this disavowal 
of affection for another* The cause of her displeasure 
lay elsewhere, and he knew not how to fathom it. He 
had been belied, he doubted not. Calumny most have 
been at work in throwing artful niisrepresentatiooa over 
his conduct. But what part of his conduct could it 
touch, unless it were his imprudent attentions to Miss 
Darrell ? and it was plain that the evil lay not there. 

The fickleness with which Caroline had been charged 
by Trebeck, might have disposed her more easily to 
cast aside the slight remains of that affection which he 
was confident she once bore him, and give a credulous 
ear to well-applied slander. That such had been em- 
ployed he could not doubt, and it only remained for him 
to learn by whom. He thought of Courtenay — could 
it be by him ? Previous jealousy suggested the idea. 
But then he rcfliectedon Courtehay's frank and generous 
nature, his high-minded honourable feelings, and the 
former intimacy of their friendship. But again Jea- 
lousy got the better of this generous confidence in his 
friend's integrity, and whispered that Courtenay was 
the treacherous offender. '^ But 1 will know, and 
soon,^' said Granby ; ^^ I will unmask the slanderer, be 
he who he may, and trace detraction to its source. 
Intercourse is now permitted, and however painful, I 
will seek it. I will see more, hear more, and either 
gain fresh hope, or learn to extinguish it entirely. Armed 
with the favour of the parents, an accepted visiter at 
their house, no idle delicacy shall restrain me from 
gathering, even from her own lips, the secret cause of 
her aversion." 

This resolution, together with the hopes resulting from 
it, sensibly diminished the acuteness of his feelings. All 
might yet be unravelled and retrieved. Mutual expla- 
nations would ensue ; mutual ardour would revive,— > 
heightened by the successful termination of a lovers' 
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Jaarrel ; and nnetioiied by the now approTing paienfi^, 
*arolioe woald be still bis own. 
At the bare tboo^ of tbis, a glow of pleasure burst 
upon bis mind, like the gay and cheering gleam of sun- 
shine that follows the dispersion of a thunder storm: 
He seemed to baye passed the climax of his miscary ; 
and his present prospect was bright and an im ati n g* 
He should enter on the morrow upon a course of ope- 
rations of which he doubted npt the eventual succefs ; 
and with this resolution he retired to rest, where sleep 
surprised him still pondering on the doubtful fiiture« 



CHAPTER XXX. 



ne fiut pMbeaneonp te viater de la twote dam let attarhemfHBdn eeor ; 
A'eziste presqoe jafnais que qprnod Vamoar propre Pemporte mr I'affeetion. 
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CORINNA. 



During the last three or four weeks, Granby had seen 
very little of Tyrrel, except occasionally at parties in 
the evening ; and even then, though his address and 
manner had been as friendly as usual, his communica- 
tions were more brief, and bis account of his plans and 
proceedings less copious and unreserved. At first Gran- 
ny saw him almost everj^ day, and was less frequently 
the seeker than the dought. But for some time, since 
the evening of the whist party, and the subsequent dis- 
covery of the lock of h^ir/Tjrrel had gradually declined 
in his attentions. Granby did not, however, apprehend 
any serious diminution of their former friendship ; for 
Tyrrel, upon meeting him, always evinced an equal 
pleasure. But he nevertheless was rather uneasy at the 
change, and the feeling of desolate loneness, which now 
began to occupy his mind, was every day augmented by 
the forbidding aspect of affairs between himself and Miss 
Jermyn, and the increasing distaste which he conceived 
fi>T the society of his friei^ Courtenay* He longed at 
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length for some one to whom he might anburthen bis 
griefs ; and he considered that as Tjrrrel had already 
become acquainted with much, there was but little ob- 
jection to informing him of the remainder, and making 
him a sort of friendlj confidant. 

On the morning after the dinner party at Mrs. Dof« 
mer'sy Tyrrel called upon Granby, who, according to his 
late resolution, threw off part of his reserve, and infro- 
duced the subject of the last night's pairtj'— mentioning 
among other things. the unaccountable conduct of Caro- 
]ine» 

'^ It is not every girl of Miss Jermyn's age that knows 
her own mind," said Tyrrel dryly. 

Granby was struck with the remark, from its exact 
accordance with the chaiges which had been Ibrown 
out by Trebeck. " ¥es,'°said he with a sigh,- '^ it is 
very true- — too true— -and I do not know ho\f otherwise 
1 can account for her behaviour ; for what cause of 
ofience I can lately have given her, I cannot possibly 
conceive." ^ 

^^ I do not think it necessary to conclude that yoa 
bavegiven her any," replied Tyrrel. 

'^ Inen you think that her behaviour may be account" 
ed for in other ways ?" said Granby. 

"I should think so if 1 were you," was TyrrePs reply. 

Granby returned no answer, but sat in gloomy rurni^ 
nation. 

"Hitherto," pursued Tyrrel, "you have never seen 
her but in the country, in a domestic circle at her fa- 
therms house. You must not forget that this is her first' 
season in town. She has probably been a good deal ad^ 
mired, and her head half-turned by this time." 

" All this may be very true," said Granby ; " but it 
does not account for her displeasure towards me." 

'^ Then I do not know what does account for it," 
said Tyrrel ; " but this I know, that were I in your situ- 
ation, the first voluntary step towards a reconciliation 
should be made by her ; and if she persisted in holding, 
back, I would never trouble myself about her." 

^^ That," said Granby, " is mattes of feeling rather 
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than of jadgment, and every one must act according to 
bia own su^estions." 

"*0f course— of course," replied Ty rrel, and seemed » 
in an instant lost in thought ; while Granby's eyes were 
fixed upon bis countenance, as if they would dive into 
the subject of his meditations. 

" Have you seen any thing of Courtenay lately ?" 
said Tyrrel, in rather a marked^ expressive tone — rous- 
ing himself from his reverie.^ , 

" What made you think of Courtenay ?" said Granby, 
quickly. 

^^ One cannot always explain why one thinks of peo- 
ple," replied Tyrrel, with a forced laugh; ^^ but my 
question was a very simple one ; have you seen him 
lately ?" 

" I have not," replied G ranby, and he looked at Tyrrel, 
as if expecting that some communication was to follow; 
but nothing was said, and after a pause, Granby return- 
ed once more to Caroline, saying, with a brightening 
countenance, that he trusted he should in time be ena- 
bled to arrive at the source of her present altered sen- 
timents ; more especially as he should now be able to 
see more of her than he had hitherto done : and he then 
mentioned the increased civility of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Jermyn, their overtures of peace, and his conse- 
quent determination to call upon them that very day. 

Tyrrel listened to this account, at first with symptoms 
of surprise, then with a serious and darkened brow, 
which was succeeded by a contemptuous smile. ^^ Ex- 
cellent !" said he at last — ^''well done Baronet, and well 
done. my l«ady ! oh you are a pretty pair of politicians! 
nobody^s civilities are better timed. Granby, how highly 
flattered you ought to be ! I wonder that you can con- 
tain yourself. It is vastly civil on their part really — 
only, (ha ! ha ! excuse my laughing)— -only it strikes me 
somehow or other, a^ one of those curious circumstances 
which happen once or twice in a century, that thex:ooi- 
ness of the daughter and the civilities of the parents 
should have shown themselves so very naturally at the 
fiame time« It is rather singular, is, not it I Why, surely 
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Granbj/jf yoa are the qqick-sighted person I took yon 
for, you can see through all this as well as I can.'^ 

Granby made no answer, but his darkening counte-^ 
nance showed that h^ could have made one. 

" Yes, yes," pursued Tyrrel, " it is plain enough ;» 
any body can see through it ; what was the origin of 
your disagreement ? Simply this, as far as I understand 
it: her sharp-sighted ladyship fancied she perceived 
strong indications of a mutual penchant between yoa. 
and Miss Jermyn ; which she thought vastly inconve^ 
nient, and highly prejudicial to her views,: — which are 
neither more nor less, l suppose, than to tack hev 
daughter, as soon as she can, to^some rich booby of 
high rank ; and as long as^thel;e was any danger of your 
interference, she pru&ntly kept you at arm's lengths 
Well — in the course of a little time, the incmivenient 
attachment totally ceases on one side, or rather, I Sup- 
pose, has been transferred elsewhere, and consequently 
Mr. Granby is no longer a dangerbus person* Under 
these circumstances, she and.Sir Thomas begin to thinks 
that for decency's sake, and to quiet their consciences, 
they may as well make the amende hgnorablcj in the 
shape of a little attention to Mr« Granby, who has not 
been particularly well used, as far as I may be allowed 
to judge. That is my view of the case precisely ; and 
all I can say is this, that if you are pleased at their 
behaviour, you are much more easily satisfied than I 
am." 

^^ I am inclined to fear, that there may be a good 
deal of truth in what you say," replied Granby ; '^ but 
as I can only be certain of the simple fact, that they 
. have begun to show a friendly disposition towards me, 
I think it would be ungenerous to inquire too minutely 
into their motives for so doing, and subject their conduct 
to unfavourable constructions." , 

" Ungenerous, would it?" said Tyrrel, sneeringly; 
'^ well, that is mere matter of feeling also, and. I wont 
pretend to argue about it ; but if you are prepared far 
a contest of generosity, 1 wish you joy with all my 
heart, for you ar<) sure to obtain an easy victory. BuJt 
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in such a case as this, every one roust judge for himpelf. 
Some persons are very sensitive — unfortunately so, 
perhaps — and shrink from the slightest suspicion of 
insult, even when couched in the form of a civility.^' 
" Surely, Tyrrel, you donU mean that Sir Thomas 
and Lady Jermyn intend to insult me/^ 

^^ Oh ! I donh tax them with any thing of the kind. 
You must not take what 1 say so strongly* Vm sure I 
should be very sorry to put you out of conceit with 
them. Excuse my saying so much; but you ktiow 
there is a certain quality called pride, which has always 
been pretty strongly, inherent in our family; and per- 
haps it shows itself rather more strongly than it should 
do now. But you are a pear relation, Granby ; ahd I 
cannot help identifying your case with my own, and 
telling you what I would do if I were placed in your 
situation. I know you will excuse my hasty zeal for 
the family honour.'** 

" I trust,'' said Granby, rather proirdly, **that I am 
not altogether unmindful of what is due to the honour 
of my family, and I hope I incur no danger of disgracing 
it." 

" Disgracing it ! Lord help you, no. Who ever ac- 
cused you? Come, come," said he, laying his hand 
upon Granby's shoulder, '4 must not have you take 
offence ; what are your plans for the morning ?" 

" I mean," said uranby, " to call upon Sir Thoma^s 
Jermyn. After that 1 am at your service." 
A shrug was Tyrrel's only reply. 
" Ah !" said Granby, ^' you are surprised that 1 
should call. But now,^only hear m^. i agree with 
you entirely in a great deal that you have said; but 
still, 1 think, I ought to visit them. 1 may undterstand 
their -motives ; but there is no, occasion for me to tell 
them sof while they are civil and friendly to me ; and 
whatever my thoughts may be, I should not be back- 
ward in behaving the same to them. I may not, per- 
haps, give them my confidence ; but they shall never 
have reason to accuse me of any breach of outward 
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decorum, ^fter what I have now said, I am sure you 
will no longer press me to gire up my intention.^^ 

" Press you ! 1 ? My dear fellow you must not sup- 
pose that 1 want to prevent you from visiting them, if 
you wish it. It lis your a0air, and not mine. It can 
be nothing to me, one way or another. A few odd 
thoughts just came across me, and I let themi out, as I 
always do ; but I see no great harm in it after all ; and 
now I think of it, I owe the Jermyns a visit myself, and 
I shall be very happy to go there with you.^' 

Granby had aothing to object to this, and they were 
preparing to set out when they discovered that it 
rained, and it was proposed that they should wait a 
little. They did so ; but the sky assumed a dull, dark, 
unvaried gray ; the rain pattered steadily down ; the 
clank of a patten was now and then heard upon the 
flags below ; and the increasing rattle of carriages 
showed that many a hackney coach had been already 
put in requisition. In fact, there was nothing less in 
prospect than a thorough rainy afternoon. Granby 
and Tyrrel, therefore, resigned themselves to their fate, 
and tried to make the best of it ; talked till their watches 
told them it was time to dress ; and Tyrrel then 
retired to his own abode; while Granby, after dining 
at a friend's house, went rather late to the opera. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The spell is broke, the chann is gone ! 
. Thus is it with life's fitful fever,— 
We madly smile when we should groan ;— 
Delirium is our best deceiver. Btron. 

Among the persons whom Granby had lately added 
to his list of acquaintance, were Sir Godfrey and Lady 
St. Germains and their daughter, — the casual occur- 
rence of whose name had formerly perplexed and 
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teased him, ^hile in the prosecution of his inquiries 
respecting the arrival of the Jermyn fsTmily. They were 
agreeable people, good-humoured, lively, accessible, 
and disposed to show civility to him. On the present 
evening, Lady St. Germains offered him a place in her 
box ; to which he came about the opening of the Ballet, 
and found there only her ladyship and her daughter. 
He in return could do no less than stay and attend 
them to their carriage. 

The Ballet being concluded, they followed the crowd 
to the waiting room, and were pioneered by Granby 
through the throng, towards the head of the steps that 
lead down to the eastern door of egress. Here they 
waited until they heard the welcome sound of '^ Lady 
St. Germains' carriage," stoutlyvociferated from with- 
out ; and the ladies, drawing their cloaks still closer 
around them, escorted by Granby, passed quickly down 
the staircase. 

As they approached the cotonade, on their way to the 
carriage, they could distinguish, through the complicated 
rattle which generally attends these crowded departures, 
sounds which indicated some furious stru^le for prece- 
dency : the slashing of whips, the quick trampling ^nd 
plunging of horses, and frequent loud and angry voices. 
The ladies, who were jon either side of Granby, began 
to indicate their fears by a stronger pressure ^f his arm ; 
but there was no time to be lost, and little distance to 
be traversed, and in a moment they were at the scene of 
action. 

It was a spectacle of much confusion, which the daz- 
zling glare of some of the lamps, and the flickering 
shadows cast by others, rendered it difficult at the first 
glance to understand. Foremost were police officers, 
striving to keep the passage clear against intruders, who 
were now pressing forward to the scene of contention. 
A carriage, apparently Lad/ St. Germains'} with one 
wheel almost on the curb stone was resolutely striving 
to keep its place, and the coachman waging a war of 
whips and words with another, who, as it appeared, 
was cuttingin from the second line. Lady St. Germains' 
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footman now came up, indignantly exclaiming against 
this injustice ; and Granby saw at once how the case 
stood. He therefore immediately stepped forward, and 
insisted on Lady St Germains' carriage haviug its due 

turn. 

" And what right have you, Sir, to insist ?'' exclaimed 
a gentleman behind him, who appeared to be the owner 
of the other carriage, and who was muffled up in a clpak^ 
so that Granby did not distinguish his face. 

^' I have a right, and 1 will exert it,'' said Granby, 
and stepped onward and extended his arm towards the 
horses' heads. His other arm was at this moment an* 
grily grasped by his opponent, in whom he now recpg- 
nised Sir Thomas Jermyn. 

" Sir Thomas Jermyn !" exglaimed G ranby. 

" So, Sir !" said the baronet. 

"Your carriage — " said Granby. 

^[ My carriage," interrupted Sir Thomas, " is where 
it should be, and the other is not." 

" Nay, but hear me " 

" My carriage was called." 

" 1 beg your pardon." 

'' You should not interfere — that is not your carriage." 

«' The lady. Sir Thomas " 

^' It does not signify talking, Sir," pursued the angry 
ISaronet ; and here, in fact, he was right ; for by this 
time the police officers had forced his carriage to recede 
— Lady St. Germains' carriage had drawn up-r-the door 
was opened — the step let down — and Lady St. Ger- 
mains was calling upon Granby, to thank him for his 
successful exertions: he was forced. to turn from Sir 
Thomas Jermyn, to perform the last duty of handing 
the lady into her carriage, and received and declined 
her civil entreaty to be allowed to take him on hi^ way 
home. 

On turning round, as she drove off, he just saw Sir 
Thomas Jermyn retiring with his party, after a fruitless 
anger, into the Opera House. His immediate impulse 
was to follow, and exonerate himself, by an explanation, 
from any rudeness, of which, in the hurry of the moment 
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he flight have been guilty. With this view he was 
going in again, when his arm was caught by some per- 
son ; and on looking round he saw TyrreL 

<^ So you have had a fracas ?'' was his first address* 
«' Who was it with ?" 

" Sir Thomas Jermyn." 

" And where now ?" 

'( I, want to see him, to explain*'^ 

<' What can you be thinking of ?^' (holding him back) 
— *^ Explain to a man in a passion!'^ 

" I must go*— I must indeed/^ 

<^ You had better not,^' said Tyrrel, still preventing 
him, ^' unless you have a mind for a scene in the waiting 
room. You will only make the matter worse/' 

*' Perha{>8 I may," said Granby, considering: — " I 
believe you are right ;" and he turned back. '' But I 
must explain the matter some time or other. I shall caH 
upon him for that purpose to-morrow/' 

" Had you not better write ?" said Tyrrel. They 
had by this time passed on, and Tyrrel proposed, that 
as they were close to bis lo()gingS; they should step in 
and talk Jhe matter over, as Granby seemed so anxious 
about it. They accordingly^did so, and 'Tyrrel urged 
what seemed to Granby such satisfactory reasons for 
writing instead ol calling, that he sat down immediately, 
and wrote a note fully explaining all the circumstances. 
Having done so, he showed Tyrrel what he had written, 
who highly approved of it all, and offered to send it by 
his <^n servant the n^it morning. It was therefore 
left with him for that purpose, and Granby took his leave, 
, with a promise to his cousin, who seemed to take so 
kind an interest in his fate, to give him early informa- 
tion of the result- 
Satisfied of the propriety of the step which he had 
taken, he found himself, on the following morning, in so 
pleasing a state of joyous contentment, as to be scarcely 
impatient for the arrival of an answer, and well assured, 
that whenever it should come, it must be favourable. 

About noon he was informed that Mr. TyrrePs ser- 
vant had brought a letter for him, but had not waited 
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for any answer ; and a wafered note was handed to him, 
which he eagerly opened and read ^s follows : — 

<' Sir Thomas Jermyn has received a note from Mr. 
Granby, concerning the affair of last night ; and takes 
the liberty of saying, in reply, that he desires no further 
communication with Mr. Granby^on that or any other 
subject." 

Words can but feebly convey his grief, surprise, and 
indignation on the perusal of this laconic insult. He 
gazed bewildered on the paper, as if doubtful whether 
he read aright — then threw it from him on the table, and 
paced hastily across the room — then snatched it up 
again, and there were .the hateful characters still staring 
him in the face. Once he was going to tear it into 
atoms — but he checked himself, and, with a quick revul- 
sion of feeling, folded it up with scrupulous care, as if 
it were something dear and precious-— smiling in bitter 
scorn as he did so. He then slowly ami methodically 
unlocked a writing desk, and carefully placed it in the 
innermost recess. 

In doing so, his eye fell upon the long-treasured lock 
of hair» It was a^ony to view it them it recalled, in 
all its former fresh^iess, much that was once dear, and 
now must be forgotten. He took up the paper, pressed 
it to his lips, and hastily unclosed it. '^ 'Tis for the last 
time,'' said he ; " but why at all ? Why resign myself 
to the dangerous luxury of fruitless recollections ?" and 
he replaced the treasured r^lic by the letter. There, 
at once, before his eyes, lay these two conflicting me- 
morials. There was the gift that fed his hopes, and there 
beside it the hateful letter that destroyed them. They 
seemed to comprise .a brief epitome of all that he had 
felt. They were types of his passion's birth and death. 

He indulged awhile in this painful contemplation, 
and then removed the lock and letter from his *sight. 
Scarcely had he done so, when Tyrrel's step was heard 
upon the stairs, and that gentleman entered the roam^ 
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He appeared in high spiritB, and cheerfully accosted 
Granbj. 

" My servant tells me you have received an answer 
from Sir Thomas Jermyn. All is clearedup of course. 
I suppose I may congratulate you on the result of your 
correspondence." 

Granby shook hisliead in mournful silence. 

'^ How ! what ?" said Tyrrel, with a look 'of astonish* 
ment. " Was not his answer a civil one ?" ' 

** Read it," said Granby, as he put the letter into 
TyrrePs hand. 

Tyrrel conned it over and over for some time, ap- 
parently in silent amazement; as if he scarcely credited 
the testimony of his own senses. 

^' It is conclusive at any rate," said he, at length, as 
be folded it up and returned it to Granby. ^' There is 
an end of your intercourse with the Jermyns. Now, 
tell me, was I mistaken when I warned you of the hoi- 
lowness of their pretended friendship? See how read- 
ily they have seized upon this paltry pretext for a fresh 
quarrel. I conclude you will not think the note deserv- 
ing of an answer?" 

^^ Certainly not," said Granby. '^ Indeed, it refuses 
to receive any." 

" Why, what the deuce ! are you coing to keep it ?" 
said Tyrrel, seeing Granby restore it to its place in his 
escritoire. ^^ A pleasant object to recur to ! Ybu 
must really be a dangerous person^ if you treasure up 
your insults so." 

Granby began to grow ashamed of the feeling which 
prompted him to preserve the letter. *' You arc right," 
said he. ^^ It is neither wise nor pleasant to keep such 
things before one^s eyes ;" and so saying, he threw the 
letter into the fire. 

'^ That is the fate it deserves^^ said Tyrrel, aiding its 
destruction with the poker. ^' And now, my dear fel* 
low, let us think no more about these people. Their 
insults are not worth remembering. Thank God! you 
have many true friends left, and where a truer than 
ipyself ?" and he shook Granby warmly by the hand. 



With heartfelt satisfaction did Granbj retarn the 
friendly pressure* Never are we more accessible to 
affectionate emotions, than when lately wounded by the 
band of nnkindaess ; and after the desolate loneliness 
of spirit with which he viewed his desertion by the Jer- 
myns, it was with a returning glow of the most grateful 
fervour that he blessed Heaven for the possession of so 
firm aqd so kind a friend as Tyrrel. 
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Phusieian, But yet some mmoiin great are Btirriiig; ; and if Lorenzo 
shoida prbre fidse (wfaioh none but the goda can tell,) you then, perfaape, 
would find that—- ( Wktpen,) 

Bayes, Now he whispers. 

Usner, Then, Sir, most certain twill in time appear 
These are the seasons that have mored him td't. 
First he— {Whispen,) 

Boffes, Now the VUier whispers. 

The Rehearsal. 

Tyrrel did indeed evince a most lively interest in 
the situation of Granby, and apparently a most affection** 
ate solicitude to soothe his sorrows. Without dwelling 
needlessly on the past, and teasing bis companion with 
hackneyed topics of consolation, he led his mind by 
the subdued cheerfulness of his conversation to wean 
itself insensibly from painful recollections. Without 
pressing him with coarse impatience to drown care, 
and assume an uncongenial mirth, he tried to throw 
amusement in his way, and lead him gently on to. 
gayety. 

Accordingly it was proposed, and agreed to, that they 
should go to Vauxhall together — first dining at the 
Clarendon, where Granby was to go before and order 
the dinner — as Tyrrel pleaded an engagement, else* 
where till seven. v ! 

At the next table to that at which Granby placed 
himself to wait for his friend were two gentlemen, 
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whose faces he had frequently seen, and he beKeved 
in compaliy with the Jermyns, but with whose names 
he was unacquainted. They were so near, that although 
they spoke in an under tone, the conversation was dis- 
tinctly audible ; but it was not interesting, and although 
he heard almost every syllable, Granby was for some 
time not sensible of the meaning of any thing they said. 
They were talking about Epsom. Presently, however, 
he thought he heard the name of Tyrrel. It might be 
fancy-^he could not be certain — but he was roused, in 
spite of himself, to a consciousness of what the parties 
were saying. 

^' He has made a good thing of the last meeting, I 
rather think,^' said one of the gentlemen. 

*^ He has been very lucky," said the other i ^^and 
luck has been every thing with him. He has a mon- 
strous random style of betting— stakes up long odds 
against dark horses." 

^' Ay, dark to others, but not to him. No, no — ^he's 
a deeper hand than you are aware of. He is always 
pretty weH in the secret." 

" It is easy to say so — but how can he ?" 

^' How ? Oh, there are ways and means — ^there are 
such things as trials you know." 

^* I know there are ; and I know, too, that none but 
the parties themselves can be present." 

" Wobody else ougM — but somebody can* Did you 
never liear of the man with the telescope ? or about the 
mole catcher ?" 

« No— what of him ?" 

^^ Only a masquerading trick. It is not certain — 
only suspected. It is pretty well known, at any rate, ' 
that a certain person cleared a good deal by backing 
the horse that won the trial." 

^^ Then you mean that he went disguised in this way 
to see them. run." 

The other nodded assent. 

" But did not they send him away ?" 

^^ Of course they did — but they could not swear to 
iiim. It might b$ he, or it might not. No-^it was 
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he can disguise his horses as well as himself. ' Did you 
never hear of the age^ horse that ran ^t a s a 

three year old ?" 
« Yes— -well — a^d was he concerned ?'' 
'^ So it is supposed. But then the fact was never 
ascertained*— mere suspicion. The horse died very 
suddenly, as you may have heard ; and was buried very 
suddenly too. They say somebody dug to look at his 
mouth — ^but they found that the teeth were all knocked 
out." 

*^ And do you really suppose/' said the .other, '^ that 
Tyri— '* 

^' Hush— don't mention names." 
^ Granby felt almost certain that the name he was 
going to utter was '^Tyrrel,'' but still he was not quite 
convinced. 

*^ These things," pursued the last speaker, " are not 
brought home — he is not blown yet — so I would not 
have you talk about it — but I can believe it every bit, 
for I take him to be as infernal a sharper as any on 
earth. They say his father and he have split." 

^^ What ? does Lord Malton know any thing of this ?" 

'^ Lord Malton!'^ ejaculated Granby, almost audibly, 
" then it is Tyrrel !" 

" 1 don't know," — said the last speaker, — "but" — 
and then suddenly checking himself, he added, in a 
lower voice, '* talk of the devil — " At this, Granby 
turned his head, and saw Tyrrel entering. He imnve- 
diateiy accosted the two speakers as Charlecote- and 
Cjifton, and introduced Granby to them as his relation. 
Granby civilly bowed to each. Clifton and Cbarlecote 
bent rather stifBy; did not seem to be perfectly at 
their esyse ; made awkward attempts to be cordial 
with Tyrrel ; and cast each a suspicious glance at Gran- 
by, as if to inquire whether he had overheard them. 
But Granby took care that neither his looks nor man- 
ner, should give them any information. Dinner shortly 
made its appearance, and Tyrrel and Granby withdrew 
to a table apart, to discuss the good things that were 
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set before them, and by which the attention of Granby 
might be supposed, from his resolute taciturnity, to be 
deeply engrossed* 

But he was not thinking of his dinner, however well 
it seemed to occupy him ; he was ruminating on the 
singular and alarming conversation of which he had 
been the accidental hearer. .What frightful suspicions 
did it open! Tyrrel a sharper! dleepiy engaged in 
dishonest practices ! it seemed impossible. And yet 
the undesigning manner in which it was mentioned — 
the respectability of the parties— racquaintance too : — 
these things recalled his f^ars. But the charges were 
merely surmisejd — not proved. They could not be 
true — and yet, if they were not, still it was shameful to 
be considered capable of such otTences- Why should 
these imputations be fastened upon Tyrrel, unless he 
bad in some way given cause for it? it was difficult 
to say — these were cruel doubts — and he longed, yet 
knew not how to end them* 

These speculations engaged him long in spite of 
change of place and scene ; nor could they even be 
dissipated by the gay varieties of the evening ;^nd he 
was still thinking of the conversation, when he saw 
near him Clifton and Charlecote* He watched his op- 
portunity ; separated himself from Tyrrel ; and finding 
Clifton apart from his cogipanion, stepped up, and re- 
quested the favour of a few minutes conversation* 
Mr* Clifton stared, bowed, and prepared to listen* 

^' Mr. Clifton,'' said Granby, ^' 1 feel that I owe you 
an explanation* Despising as I do the character of a 
listener, I think myself bound in honour to inform you^ 
that I unintentionally overheard the conversation which 
passed between yourself and Mr* Charlecote this even- 
ing, at the Clarendon, and that I know to whom it al- •> 
luded*" 

'' Well, Sir ?" said Mr. Clifton, settling his cravat, 
and looking puzzled as to what would follow, but ready 
at any rate to stand upon the defensive* 

^'I trust," pursued Uranby, " I may be assured,, that 
as I bad qo intention of overhearing these chargQ8> so 
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neither had you, at the time of making thero, any wish 
(hat I, the relation of Mr. Tyrrel, should hear what 
you were saying. You did not probably know who I 
was." 

'' Certainly I did not," said Mr. Clifton, "* and there- 
fore could not have been actuated by any hostile in- 
tentions towards yourself." 

" Of that I am convinced," replied Granby. '' It is 
a distressing thing, Sir," he continued, ^^as you must 
be aware, thus to become the hearer for the first time 
of charges which so deeply affect the character of a 
near relation." 

*' Iff this, then, the first time that you have heard 
them ?" said Clifton, eyeing him sharply. 

*' The very first I assure you." 

" Indeed ! but I can understand that— you are a near 
relation, and people would not like to tell you— besides, 
these things are known but to a few.^' 

^' I am glad to hear it," said Granby. ^' As for niy- 
self, I have been in happy ignorance till the present 
evening; and having accidentally heard so much, I am 
naturally desirous to know more, and to learn from 
you upon what ground these charges rest." 

^' I cafinot in honour give you my authorities," said 
Clifton; ^' but I will repeat to you, as circumstantially 
as I can, the facts which I have heard from them." 
And then he went over in a more detailed manner, 
though still imperfectly, the information which he had 
already given. 

" Now observe,^' said Clifton, ** that these circum- 
stances rest chiefly upon surmise — I do not tell them 
to you as proved — nay — even go to the original source, 
and you would perhaps find that they only spring from 
probable conjecture. But^ notwithstanding thajt, I ve- 
rily believe that some men's minds are perfectly made 
up. different persons are satisfied with different de- 
grees of evidence. You, as a near relation, will of 
course receive none but the strongest ; unless," 4ie add- 
ed significantly, ^^ unless 'you bring the testimony of 
previous character to remove your doubts." 
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" I shall do 80,^' said Graoby, rather warmly* <^ I 
have such reliance on the honourable character of my 
relation, that I cannot allow myself to suppose for an 
instant that these imputations can have sprung from 
facts." 

"Our thoughts are our own," said Mr. Clifton, With 
a bow of civil dissent. ^' I will not hurt your feelings 
by troubling you with mine." 

Some further conversation ensued, but as Granby 
found that he could learn from Clifton nothing mo.re de* 
cisive than these vague surmises, he parted from him-^ 
having first, however, extracted a promise, that in the 
present state of his knowledge nothing more should 
transpire on the subject. 

The thoughts and feelings of Granby now became 
most agitating and distressing; and peculiarly so at 
the present moment, when Tyrrcl^a kindness bad ex- 
cited a warm interest in his favour, and recently re- 
jected by other friends, Granby leaned with confidence 
on him. 

Confidence, though '^ a plant of slow growth in^an 
aged bosom," takes quick and vigorous root in the 
breast of youth ; and Granby, in spite of these startling 
innuendoes, still felt no disposition to doubt the integrity 
of his cousin. The question now presented itself, 
whether he should or should not apprize htm of these 
reflections on his character. The conclusion was that 
he should not. It might produce unpleasant — nay, 
dangerous consequences. If the charges were unfound- 
ed, they would not long be credited, and the character 
of Tyrrel would soar superior and unhurt* If true 
(and he dreaded, even for the sake of argument, to 
admit the position) what would the communication 
avail ? But Granby did not long remain in this state 
of doubt. A fresh circumstance soon occurred to 
press conviction on his mind. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

But he knows more tliaii o£lie]*^people ; he undentands dexterity of hand } 
and would you hare an ace^ a size, or what throw you please, he will imme» 
lately giTe it yon. Life of Gvzman D'Alfaracbe. 

There had been a good dea) of conyersatiop, during 
the last few days, about a successful attack which had 
been made by the Bow-street ofScers, upon a noted 
gaining house in the vicinity of Pall Mall, in which they 
surprised a large party at play,and succeeded in securing 
a considerable number of them. Granby had read the 
accounts of the proceedings in the papers with some 
curiosity ; and as he happened to breakfast in company 
with a friend who was equally interested, it was soon 
settled that they should go to Bow-street to bear the 
result of the examination. 

Arrived there, Granby had not long surveyed the 
motley scene around him, before his attention was at- 
tracted .by the strong resemblance of a* person present 
to his former partner at whist, and boon companion at 
Tyrr^ Ps rooms, the obliging Mr. Althorp. The dress 
was different, and the hair was longer; but the face 
and figure were strikingly similar; and though there 
was ^ther more quickness in the eye, there was a good 
deal of that placid unconcern, that mild intelligence, 
which characterized the manner of the gentleman in 
question. From the situation in which he stood, it was 
doubtful whether he was a prisoner or spectator. ^' If 
the former," thought Granby, " it cannot certainly be 
Althorp himself," and he looked hard at him for some 
time in the hope that he might catch his eye. At last 
he did so, and although he made an acknowledging 
nod, for the purpose of trying if it was really he, no 
sign of recognition followed, and the small gray eyes 
of the supposed Althorp wandered across him with such' 
apparent unconsciousness, that Granby soon persuaded 
himself he had b^en deceived in his first belief of the 
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identity of the person with his late associate* Mean* 
while the business proceeded, and after various depo* 
sitions had been heard .respecting the share of one 
Wilkins in the late transaction' — in which it was declared 
that he was found in the act of play, that he was one 
' -of the dealers at the rouge et noir table, and was sup- 
posed to have a share in the profits of the house — the 
magistrate turning as it appeared towards the person 
on whose appearance Granby had been speculating, 
said, ^' Non^, Mr. Wilkins, having heard the depositions 
which are made respecting you, if you have any 
thing to say in your own behalf, I am ready to attend 
to it." 

'^ You are very obliging," said the supposed Althorp, 
with a civil sneer. 

Granby. started — it was the very voice, beyond all 
doubt, and it was a peculiar voice, which, when once 
Heard, could not easily be mistaken. The combined 
resemblance of face, figure, manner, and voice, rendered 
his identity no longer questionable ; it was ihe man 
himself. But what a strange revolution of ideas! 
what a fearful change of preconceived opinions did 
this unexpected discovery eiSect ! the gentle Mr. Al- 
thorp was in close league with ruffians and sharpers ; 
the novice at whist, who professed that cards were not 
in his province, was found deeply engaged in midnight 
play* — the suspected partner in a gambling house ; and 
this cold blooded delinquent at the bar of justice, was 
the very man whom his near relation, his warm friend 
Tyrrel, had pressed him to visit, had recommended to 
his close acquaintance, and praised to him as ''the best 
fellow breathing." And had he, indeed, been flutter- 
ing so near the flame ? Had he been the object, the 
proposed victim of a deliberate plan to lead him to his 
ruin ? Alas ! he could no longer doubt it. A sudden 
light burst in upon him, and he clearly recollected 
many trifling acts and expressions, which occurred at 
TyrrePs on that night, and which, though then too in- 
significant for notice, now seemed plain indications of 
such a purpose. ^ 
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Granby was so much engrossed with this gloomy 
discovery, that for some time he paid little attention to 
the defence of Althorp, alias Wilkins, who cross-ex- 
amined his witnesses with respect to the fact of dealing 
the cardS) with considerable ingenuity, and challenged 
any one of them to provd that he was. a sharer in the 
profits of the bank. When he had finished his defence, 
he looked with an unabashed and steady eye towards 
Granby, who told him with a glance that he was dis- 
covered. This glance he answered, with a slight mo- 
tion of acknowledgment, while a malignant smile of 
cool effrontery settled on his countenance. 

Disgusted at the conduct of the man, and caring 
little about his fate, Granby was now desirous to be gone, 
and as his friend had also heard enough, they extricated 
themselves from the throng, and left the office. 

To Granby the past scene afforded matter for anxious 
thought, and raised many suspicions of a distressing 
nature : suspicions, alas ! they could scarcely be termed : 
strengthened as they were by the recollection of all he 
had overheard at the Clarendon, they bore too much 
the air of certainty. Yet he refused entirely to admit 
the ^infamy of his relation, and struggled manfully 
against conviction. He considered it unjust to condemn 
him without a hearing, for the vices of a previous asso- 
ciate. He also might have been deceived ; the humble 
and mild exterior of the man might well have blinded 
him to his real character. 

>But all this he was determined to discover. » Doubt, 
in such a case, was not only painful, but dangerous., 
He, therefore, without loss of time, repaired to TyrrePs 
lodgings, to solve this alarming mystery at once. Tyrrel 
was not at home ; he had gone out late to take his ride, 
and the servant said, might not be back for an hour or 
more. Granby, therefore, did not wait his return, as he 
bad an engagement to dine at Mr. Duncan's, but deter- 
mined on calling the next day. Arrived at Mr. Duncan's, 
he found there a small, but fashionable and pleasant 
party, and be quickly foi^ot all bis doubts and fears, 
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and gayly gave himself ap to the present enjojinent of 
society. 

Lady Harriet, with all her oddities, was a pleasant 
person in her own house ; for she had a great deal of 
vivacity, and a thorough hatred of form ; and tiioogh 
she never did the honours en mcAirtase de maisan, and 
would have fainted at the very thought of sitting at the 
head of her own table, she was always alive to the amuse- 
ment of her guests ; liked people to do and say what- 
ever they pleased ; and wished to see every body in her 
house as much at home as she was .herself. 

During the course qf the evening, ^conversation hap- 
pening to turn upon the recent discomfiture of the gam- 
blers, Duncan spoke of the prevalence of gambling 
abroad, and related a few circumstances connected with 
it, which*bad dome within his own knowledge* 

*\ While I was at Paris,'' said he, to Granby, *^ disco- 
very was made of a singular and ingenious trick with 
dice, which had been long practised by a coaple of 
sharpers with great success, h had this advantage, that 
it might be done with any box. or dice, and if dexterously 
performed, was almost secure against detection. For- 
tunately, however, it was difficult, and required long 
previous practice. One of the men confessed that he 
nad laboured at it several hours a day for three 
months, before he ventured to put it in practice. I be- 
lieve 1 can show you, in a bungling sort of way, how 
they did it ; look,'' said he, taking dice and dice box out 
of a backifgammon board which lay on a table near him, 
'^ we will suppose they want to make one of the dice 
turn up a six — they take it up so," (exemplifying as he 
went on) ^' between the thumb and middle finger, the 
right-hand die showing an ace uppermost. This they 
retain against the side ofthebox,witbthemiddle*finger, 
cohering it with the firsts while the other die is rattled 
against* it in the box* On delivery, the die that was 
held against the box is turned up on the reversed ftce, 
and in this manner, one of the dice may always be thrown 
of whatever number the caster wishes. Happily,^' said 
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he to Granby, " you are not, I believe, much givea to 
play, and therefore are not liable to be exposed to such 
a trick; but should you ever, ivben playing with any 
person, see him take up the dice in this way," (showing 
the manner) ^' remember what I have said, and watch 
him." 

V Conversation then took adi^erent turn; the company 
began to drop off; and Granby, who had an invitation , 
to a ball given that night by the Duchess of Ilminster, 
sooo afterwards took his leav^. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I see thy heart ; 
There is a frightful glitter in thine eye 
Which doth betray thee, faily-tortored nuuiy 
This is the revelry of drooken anguish. 

Remorse. 

It was a fine, warm, dry night, and Granby walked 
down towards the Duches;s^s house in St. Jameses-square. 
Thinking, however, by the way, that he should arrive 
too early at the ball, and remembering that Jermyn- 
street was in his road, he determined to take a relation's 
liberty with Tyrrel, and notwithstanding the unseason- 
ableness of the hour, call and satisfy himself respecting 
Althorp. On being shown up, he found Tyrrel and 
Courtenay together, sitting at a table playing with dice, 
apparently at hazard. Several wine glasses, and two 
long-necked French bottles, stood near them. Courte- 
nay's countenance was dashed, eager, atid agitated. 
Tyrrel's bore the same calm, cool imperturbable com« 
posure, the same look of indifTerence which was its 
nsual characteristic, especially at play. I)e started, 
however, and appeared to colour slightly at the entrance 
of Granby — who apologized for his intrusion, and ex- 
plained a part of his reasons for coming in ; and then 
asked htn what they were playing at^ 
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" Only a little sequin hazard," said Tyrrel ; "just a 
few throws pour passer le temps.^^ 

Granby thought that Courteuay's countenance belied 
this assertion ; he, however, made no observation, and 
taking up the paper x)f the morning, tried to amuse him- 
self with reading over again the ^^ Fashionable arrange- 
ments," and advertisements for the sale of ^^ seasoned 
hunters," and '^ cabinet bijoux, the undoubted property 
of an eminent connoisseur, returned from the continent." 
^ Tired of this, he was going, by way of conversation, 
apropos of hazard, to mention the circumstance which 
had been related to him that evening at Duncan's, when 
he was surprised and arrested by perceiving Tyrrel take 
up the dice in precisely the same manner which Duncan 
had shown him, as practised by the Parisian gamblers. 
Thinking he might be deceived, he drew his chair be- 
hind Tyrrel, pretending again to be engaged with the 
paper, while he kept a watchful eye upon all his motions. 

He saw* that Tyrrel contrived, upon taking up the 
dice, that one of them should present an ace or deuce 
uppermost ; and that the same dice, upon being thrown, 
never failed to come up a six or five ; that he took them 
up with his thumb and middle finger, covering them at' 
the same time adroitly with his first ; and that at the time 
he did this, he getierally addressed some short remark to 
Courtenay, for the pul'pose, probably, of diverting his 
attention. In short, after careful observation, Graoby 
arrived at the sad conviction, that Tyrrel was winning 
unfairly. ,^To what amount he was plundering his victim, 
Granby could not tell, and did not think proper again to 
inquire. The games were set down without reference to 
the stake. He had beeh told they were playing low ; 
but the feverish agitation of Courtenay, and his occa- 
sional murmured ejaculations of desperation and dis- 
may, plainly showed that it was no slight loss which 
called them forth. 

How to proceed was the next point, and it was one of 
painful consideration. He anticipated serious conse- 
quences from an immediate exposure, and thought it 
more adviseable to take no notice at present, and allaw 
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the parties to proceed ; trasting, at the same time, that 
tbe apparent ruin which was gathering round Courtenajr^ 
would prore a sea^oaaMe and useful Mrarning. He 
therefore took up his bat, and prepared to depart)—- 
asking his compaiiioiis if they were disposed to accom- 
pany him to the balh "' V 

Tjirei pleaded a beadach in excuse; Courteoay said 
hastily, that he would soon follow him ; and Qranky 
left the house. Bui with feelings how different* from 
those with which he had lately entered it ! Tyrrel, 
his near relation, the heir apparent of the head of his 
house, his intimate friend, his frequent companion, the 
man, who, whatever had been bis failings, bad ever 
hitherto appeared to Granby to evince for him tbe 
truest and warmest regard : this man had sunk at once 
into a detected cheat ! Ai^d who was the victim of his 
acts ? One for whom, till lately, Granby had ever en<^ 
tertained a sincere regard, and of which regard, pity 
for his situation now ^cau^ed a considerable return, in 
spite of the suggestions of a jealdusy, which, although 
be could not approve, he felt unable entirely to allay* 

It was an agonizing conflict ; and when he came 
within sight of tbe crowded carriages and the gay lights 
which gleamed from the windows of the Uucbess'a 
house, and beard the enlivening note of the band - 
within, tbe scene appeared such utter mockery of his 
harassed feelings, that be turned abruptly away, and 
mad^ tbe circuit of the square, before he felt sufficiently 
composed to enter the house. 

Never was splendbur and gayety more wasted than 
they were that night on Granby ; never did beauty ap« 
pear less attractive^ He met many acquaintances, but 
felt no pleasure in seeing any of them ; and began to 
• understand for once in his life the true meaning of soli- 
tude in a crowd. 

This feeling, however, bad scarcely taken possession 
of him, before bis whole attention was arrested by the 
sight of Cottrtefiay, who was leaning agaifisl tlie wall 
near one of the door ways ; his eyes fixed and glaring; 
his cheeks pale^ save only one deep hectic' spet; £s 
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lips compressedi as if bis tteib were clenched ; and 
bis whole cooDtenance exhibiting a frightfQl picture of 
mental safiering, and a mekncholj contrast with the 
gay scene by which he was sun punded. 

Knowing, as Granby did, the cause of this emotion, 
he was so struck by the sights that he continued for a 
short time gazing at him, quite unmindful of the inquiry 
of a female acquaintance, as to who that person was, 
who looked so like the statue in Don Giovanni ? 

When Granby turned his head again after answering 
this inquiry, Courtenay w^^s no longer there ; and his 
eye in vain wandered round the room in search of him. 
He, therefore, as soon as be was at liberty, walked 
about, endeavouring to find him, and after looking 
every where upstairs in vain, descended to the refresh- 
liient room. There, at the corner of one of the long 
iables, wedged in by persons^ supping edgeways, he 
beheld Courtenay, with a countenance no longer pale 
and ghastly, but flushed and wild^as if under the influ- ^ 
.ence of intoxication. He had just drunk a large tum- 
bler full of Champagne, and as Granby came up to 
him, .was extending it for more. 

"Courtenay! — what are you doing ?'^^d Granby, 
in a low voice, taking him by the arm. ^ . 

" What you had better do," said Courtenay, with a 
drunken smile. " Here — you — Gunter, a fresh bottle 
for a friend of mine." 

" No — no — 1 want none," said Granby ; " and Vm 
sure you do not." 

« Don' 1 1 ?— we'll see that," replied Courtenay wildly. 
" What the devil else did I come here for ? It is all 
that is left me — so — here— another tumbler full." 

"Don't— pray don't," reiterated Granby, "you 
will expose yourself." 

"Expose' myself ! Wfeat!— you think I am light- 
beaded ? My head is not so light as my purse, my boy 
— so here goes to balance them." ^ 

" Courtenay !" said Granby, in a low earnest tone, 
" let me entreat you to come away — your head is turn- 
ed already.*' 
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" I shall waliz the better,^' cried CoorteDay, '' one 
g)ai8 more — ^and then, Granby, yoa dog ! — IMl be the 
life of the party above stairs. 



ril Biake thoM waltz who never waltsed befiwe. 
And those who alwayi waltzed now waltz the more. 



Am not I poetical ? It is either from punch or poverty — 
devil take me if I know which* Nothing enlivens a man 
like rain. So — another glass — and then a waltz. Who 
says i am not irresistible ? Pll bet you fifty pounds 
more than I am worth in the world I make Miss Jermyn 
waltz with me, though she pretends to say she never 
does — with me, my boy, and me only. I am the^pefson 
to make her sdy, 'Yes.* " 

Granby withdrew the hand with which he held his 
companion's arm. The pang of jealousy returned, 
and he was momentarily tempted to leave his rival to 
his fate. But better feelings instantly prevailed ; and 
principle recalled him to his duty. '^ Shame ! shame !'' 
said he to himself. "Is a wretched half bewildered 
being, frantic with wine and misery, a worthy object 
of my jealousy f No, I will save him, though for her ;'' 
and with increased earnestness he pressed his entreaties 
upon Courtenay's unheeding ear. 

Courtenav now had begun to attract attention by his 
conduct and expressions, and Granby, though afraid to 
look round and encounter the eyes that were directed 
towards him, could hear a few significant remarks, and 
codld catch the words, "terribly cu/," and "adviseabic 
to cut him for the present," from a knot of young 
Guardsmen ; and " improper state,'' and " strange be- 
haviour," from one or two elderly female voices. 

Their unhappy subject heard them not, and still re- 
sisted the entreaties of Granby. " Here, more wine," 
he still ex:claimed. ." Granby, you are a good fellow, 
but a cursed croaker. You want to check my flow of 
spirits* But it wont do — they are proof, you dog!— 

froof spirits. Look at me ; am not I a happy devil ? 
baye nothiog left to care about." 
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** Courtcnay,^' said Gran by, "do not forget yourself.'^ 

" 1 donh forget myself," said Courtenay, lowering 
his Toice, with a fearful change of tone. **I wish I 
could. I had already* but for.you. Go, leave me.'' 

^^ I will Bot leave you," said Granby. '^ Only bear 
mft ; and if vou value ^our happiness---" 

" 1 don't, I don't," interrupted Courtenay, witb fierce 
impatience. "Value it! it is gone — ^aod let it go; I 
can do without it. I can laugh still, as well as any," 
and he uttered a wild discordant laugh, which Graoby 
heard with an indescribable thrill of horror. But he 
did not reKnquish his object in despair. '' The urgency 
of the case excited him to another effort, and grasping 
the arm of his unhappy friend, he said in a law stem 
tone, with a penetrating look, " Courtenay, follow me* 
I have a request that mu^t be heard — ^your future fete 
depends upon it." 

Courtenay gazed for an instant u]pon Granby, and 
(hen bowed his'' head in token of acquiescence. He 
seemed to be sober by the appeal, and followed in 
silence to an unoccupied corner of the hall. He then 
raised his face in expectation of Granby's address. 
His countenance had been suddenly and completely 
changed. The eye had lost its frantic glare, and the 
burning flush upon the cheek was rapidly suceeded by 
an ashy paleness." 

" Courtenay," said Granby, " I fear you have lost—" 

^' All, all," said Courtenay, hastily. ^* Ask nothing 
— it is past — you see before you a degraded, beggared 
wretcb-r-ruined, ruined past redemption — Heaven help 
me ! I am both fool and scoundrel — lost— quite lost—*" 
and he wiped away with his burning hand the cold 
drops that started on his forehead. 

Granby put his own arm within his, and led him 
from the house in silence* ^^ Courtenay," said be, 
when they found themselves in the open air, *^ I am 
grieved for your situation; and 1 would &in assist 
you*" 

^* You cannot, you cannot. Do not talk of it. I 
know you wifib me well^ but do aot speak to me of 
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assistance — it is beyond your power, CTranbj. It is 
cruel to deceive me with false hopes." 

" It is not my intention," said Granbjr, ^^ to raise 
false hopes. I have, however, much to say to you ; 
but not to-night. My communication must be deferred 
till to-morrow. But meanwhile give me a promise." 

^' A promise ! oh, IMI promise any thing," said he, 
with returning wildness of manner. ^^ My word is now 
as good as my bond. I could not have said that yes- 
terday.. See the advantages of ruin. Granby !" he 
suddenly added with a -ghastly smile, laying- his hand 
upon his companion's shoulder, ^^ do you think a man 
in my condition may go to the expense of powder and 
ball ?" 

Granby shuddered at the horrible hint which t h 
question had conveyed. '^ I will not leave you," said 
he, in a tone of determination, ^^ till you have satisfied 
me that you will not make any rash attempt. Oh, 
Courtenay ! miserable though you still may be, I en- 
treat you by every — " 

'* Fear nothing," said Courtenay, mournfully, ^^ I 
was not in earnest. Had I any such horrible intention 
as you suppose, I should not have told it to you. No^" 
be added, with a shudder, '^ bad as I am, 1 am not the 
wretch you take me for. But what is the promise you 
require ?" 

J^ That you will see me early to-morrow morning, 
and none but me." 

" Where is the use of that ? Why shauld you ask 
it ?" ^ ^ 

'^ I cannot now explain ; but it is a small request. 
Promise to comply." 

^^ Comply ! ay, compliance has been my ruin — but 
— ^well — there — I promise it." 

" You will see me then to-morrow ?" 

" I will, I will," said Courtenay, in a low quick, 
hurried tone, and with his feverish hand he pressed 
that of Granby ; then turnhig away, he set off running 
with furious speed along the lags, and in a (ew seconds 
was out of sight* 
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Granbj stood fixed to the spot where Courtenay had 
left him, listening to the sounds of bis steps tiH they 
were lost in silence. He recalled his thoughts, sub- 
dued his agitation, and tried to fortify his nerves for 
the approaching interview with Tyrrel. This, be felt, 
would be indeed a trial. Rudely as the veil had been 
torn aside, and ccuel as was the revolution which cir- 
cumstances had produced in-his opinion, yet of fhis 
change he hardly knew the terrible extent, till he came 
to apply it to the test of actual communication* Two 
days had not yet tnterve&ed since bis hand was kindly 
pressed by Tyrrel, and he had viewed him as his 
warmest friend, and made him the depository of griefs 
and hopes which he had never trusted to any one else. 

And this man he waA now compelled' to treat as a 
degraded being ; to charge with crime, and load with 
iniamy. Two days ago, he beheld in Tyrrel the at- 
tached reJation-'-'he must now regard him as the secret 
foe. Two days ago he shut his ears to insinuation, and 
firmly trusted in TyrrePs honour— and where was that 
honour now ? Gone for ever ! And what was Tyrrel ? 
A detected sharper. But he must not dwell on thoughts 
like these; be must steel his mind with principle and 
firnrme8s,aiid advance with courage to the arduous task. 
He shortly reviewed his plan of proceeding, and walked 
on with a hasty and decided step towards TyrrePs 
lodgings. 



END OF VOLtJME I. 
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